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THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY. , 

Bangalore, 9th August 1924, 

Dr. Brajendranath Seal, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., Vice-Chancellor 
• of the University of Mysore, in the Chair. 

* Immediately on occupying the Chair, the Chairman referred in very feeling 
terms ‘to the sad demise of^ His Highness Sri Rama Varma/Sc.s.l.,t«C.I.E., 
Maharaja of Travancore. He proposed that the following message be sent to 
their Highnesses the Maharanees of Travancore. ^ 

“Members of the Mythic Society, at their annual meeting, have'" heard, 
with great sorrow, of the death of His Highness Sri Rama Varma, Maharaja 
of Travancore, a Vice-Patron and a munificent benefactor of the Society, 
and respectfully convey their heartfelt condolences to their Highnesses the 

Ranees of Travancore. ” 

* 

This resolution was passed unanimously, all the members standing.*' 

-JK- 

^r. §. Srikantaiyii, B.A,, B.L., M.R.A.S., General Secretary and Treasurer, 
then read the Report : ' -r • 

* This message was acknowledged in the following terms by the Private Secretary to Her 
Highness the Senior Ranee of Travancore ; — , ” n 

TRIVANDkAM, 

" -// — 10 — 

Presideift, Mythic Society, Bangalore. f " "" 

“ Am commanded to thank you and members for your kind message of condolence.” 


THE REPORT. * ^ 

•s, The Committee of the Mythic Society have the honour fb present to you 
this evening the Report of the Society’s activities for the year 1923-24. 

^During this session, we have had an appreciable incrccise in membership, 
made further additions to our funded capital, enlarged our library, got into 
closer association with similar Societies elsewhere and maintained our Journal 
at a high level. Our Hall also has been in great demand as in the previous 
years. 

2. Membership: — The total membership has attained 618. We have 
also secured several promises for life memberships. Your Committee renew 
their appeal to the members to induce more of their friends to join the Society, 
and to make the Society more widely known. 

3. Finance : — From the statement of the receipts an^ expenditure it 
will appear the financial condition of the Society is, on the whole, satisfactor 3 ^ 
It does not show any great divergence from the normal conditions of "pre- , 
vious years. We were able to add Rs. 850-0-0 to our funded capital, making 
a total of Rs. 8,750-0-0. In July of this year, from the closing balance of 
Rs. 973-13-6, we have transferred another sum of Rs. 500-0-0 to the capital 
account which now stands at Rs. 9,250-0-0, which amount, though encourag- 
ing, is still far from adequate as a funded capital for a Society like ours. 
The cost of printing is still very heavy and, no rise in the sufescfiption being 
contemplated, the Journal does not pay its way. It is earnestly hoped that 
members in arrears will remit their subscriptions without delay and help to 
maintain the efficiency and prompt despatch of the Journal. We should like 
to avoid, with your help, the sending of reminders and resorting to V. P.s to 
collect arrears. The arrears in subscriptions amount to Rs. 500 and odd. 

''4. Meetings ; — Of the meetings that were held during the year, refer- 
ence may be made to “An Account of His Trip to Siam” given to the members 
by our President. The lecture which was illustrated with views of Siam was 
very much appreciated. 

5. Journal: — On behalf of the Society, the Committee offer their 
thanks to the gentlemen who helped to maintain the high level of excellence 
of our Journal, by reading papers before the Society and by their contributions.^ 

We may mention, as a feature of this year, the publication, in book form, 
of our Tresident’s Translation of Professor F. Lacote’s “Essai sur*Gui^dhya 
et la BirhatKatha”. 

6. Exchanges : — Amongst the new exchanges secured during the year 
were ^a) The Visva-Bharathi, Calcutta, {b) The Shrine of Wisdom, London, 
and (c) Epigraphia Ind-o-Moslemica, bringing our list of exchanges to 56. 

7. Librarv -Large additions were made to the Library during the 
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-«>year. Atterijpts are fplso being made to secure further additions. The 
Committee tender their thanks to the members who generously presented 
many valuable books to the Society. Our Library, as you are all aware, 
occupies a very high place amongst the largest Oriental Libraries in South 
India. The number of visitors to the Library and the Free Reading Room 
increased during the year and reached the high figure of 2,348. The cata- 
logue of books in the Library, numbering over 4,000 volumes, has been 
prepared and is in the press. It is expected to be ready very soon. The Com- 
mittee are confident, that, when the catalogue becomes available to the 
members, they will be still more eager to take advantage of the excellent 
Collection of books in our Library. We may take this opportunity tp re-assert 
that our Library is not a lending Library, and that books, except \\or special 
reasons, are not to be taken out, 

_8. The AIall ; — It is a matter of great gratification that, even under 
’ the peculiar seasonal conditions of this year, the usually excellent condition 
of our grounds was maintained. This has been o\\ ing, in a large measure, to 
the Government grants for which we are most grateful. 

The Imperial Agricultural Conference, which was opened by His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore in person, held its inaug''ural session in the 
premises of the Mythic Society. The meetings of the Civic and Social Service 
Association and the Extension Lectures of the Mysr^re University also took 
place in these precincts. 

An exhibition of articles intended for the British Empire Exhibition and 
^ orgar>ized by the Department of Commerce and Industries, was arranged in 
the Daly Memorial Hall, last November. We are grateful to their Excel- 
lencies the Earl and Countess of Reading for their kindness in making ^ 
appreciative inquiries about the M 3 ’thic Societ}'-, during their visit to the 
Industrial Exhibition in our Hall. 

9. During the year, our Society was affiliated as an Associate S(f^ciety of 
the Royal Asiatic Society and our members have now the opportunity^ very 
rniu'ch valued, of associating themselves more closely with that famous 
Society. 

10. A communication has been addressed to us relating to Anthropo- '-s 
logical Research in India. At the last session of the Indian Swence Con- 
gress, dield at Bangalore in January last, the question of the formation of an 
Indian Branch of the Royal Anthropological Institute with iDranches in 
important centres to focus anthropological studies and co-ordinate them, 
was considered and generally approved. Whether, without prejudice 4:0 its 
activities and independence, the Mythic Society could be affiliajted to^thg 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Irelaisd, is under consideration 
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and we shall endeavour to take such action as mayjDe best calculated to_^ 
enhance the reputation, usefulness and opportunities of our own Society. 

11. At the last Dasara, titles of honour were conferred §n two of our 
ViGe-Presidents by His Highness the Maharaja. It gives us much pleasure 
to offer our heartiest congratulations to Rajamantradhurina A. R. Banerji, 
Esq,, M.A., C.S.I., C.I.E., Dewan of Mysore, and Mushir-ul-Mulk Mir Humza 
Hussein, Esq., B.A., b.l,. First Member of Council, on those highly valued 
marks of distinction received from our most revered Patron, 

12. In conclusion, we beg to express our gratitude to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, His Highness the Yuvaraja and His Highness the 
Maharaja’s Government for their generous sympathy with the objects of the 
Society. 

The Rev. A. M. Tabard, with a few appropriate remarks, proposed the 
adoption of the Report. The proposal, seconded by Mr. K* Chandy, b.a,, 
was carried unanimously. 

The re-election of Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father A. M. Tabard, M.A, 
M.B.E., m.r.a.S., k.i.h., as President, proposed by Dewan Bahadur Rajamantra- 
pravina P. Raghavendra Rao, B.A., B.L., in very felicitous words, and, seconded 
by Rao Bahadur Praktana Vimarsha Vichakshana R. Narasimhachar, M.A., 
M.R.A.S., was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. K. R. Srinivasa J}^engar, M.A., proposed, and Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, 
M.A., seconded, the election of the office-bearers for the ensuing year. After 
the election of the office-bearers, the Chairman, amid great applause, rose and 
spoke as follows : — 

CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

Father Tabard, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Mythic Society has been just 
presented to you, and I am sure our hearty congratulations are due to the 
Presiueg.t-Founder and the Committee of the Societ}? on the excellent progress 
they have been able to show during the year under report. 

The salient feature of the Society’s record is a continuous and all-round- 
'progress, showing that it holds an assured and honoured place among the 
Institutions of the land. The membership has risen to more than 600, and 
this is no ^mean achievement for a Mythic Society. But even if we are all 
myths, sBado^wy beings in pursuit of shadows of the past, this building with its 
flower garden is not a myth, this library with its 4,000 volumes of solid 
antiquarian lore is not a myth, and a funded capital of over nine thousand 
rupees in these xiays of dwindling cash and credit, is certainly not a myth. 

^ ^It is interesting to note that the Hall of the Mythic Society is serving a 
very useful purpose as a,pentre for the diffusiop of culture. Father Tabard’s 
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ji^lecture on trip to Siam, was a notable event, as also his scholarly Transla- 
^ tfon of Professor Lacote’s “Essai sur Gunadhya et la Brhatkatha”. Contem- 
porary India was also represented by the Exhibition organij^ed by the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Commerce. The Extension Lectures of the Univer- 
sity, and the proceedings of the Civic and Social Service Association, have 
also been associated with this building, and as- both of these are in the 
nature of missions to the people, the Hall may therefore claim to minister 
to popular needs, and not merely to cater for the circles of the learned 
and the wise. Finally, the Imperial Agricultural Conference which was 
Opened by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore in person held its inaugural 
session in this building. ; 

The most significant event of the year from the point of n^ew of the 
Association w^as, no doubt, the affiliation of the Mythic to the Royal Asiatic 
Society as an^Associate, and if coming events cast their shadows before, this 
• may also indicate the coming affiliation of the Mythic Society to the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Need I point out that for all this enhanced reputation and usefulness our 
grateful thanks are due in the first instance to our President-Founder, and 
his wise guidance, his indefarigable zeal, and his unfailing energy ? His 
enthusiasm for the romance of history, his memory which is a capacious 
storehouse for all that is memorable in the annals offfieroes and heroic deeds, 
and his passion fdr topography, have ail breathed life and inspiration into what 
might else have been a mythical society indeed, and the Rev. Father is equal- 
, ly interested in the cultural and philosophical aspects of History. Our best 
thanks are also due to Mr. Ramanathan, the Joint Secretary, Mr. Sell, the 
Editor of the Quarterly Journal, and equally, to the gentlemen whose con- 
tributions have kept up the reputation of the Journal. And I can do no 
better than repeat, with all the emphasis I can command, what my predecessor 
in the Chair last year said about Mr. Srikantaij^a, as an ideal Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Dewan hoped that he would bring about an improvement in 
-the financial position of the Society. That hope has been fulfilled. I join 
him heartily in his appeal for subscriptions. I may add that in our President ^ 
and our General Secretary we have a very happy alliance of youth and age. 
6ur President-Founder has appealed for Rs. 20,000, a very modest beginning, 
and I Vust with the expanding activities of the Society we shall soon reach a 
quarter of a lakh. 

Having congratulated the Society on its excellent record of work during 
the year under report, and on its stead}^ progress dtiring the -?past decade, I 
think it will not be out of place for me to make a few tentative suggestions 
gs to its lings of advance in the near futiire, 
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It cannot fail to strike an intelligent observer tkat the st?|dy of South 
Indian Culture, past as well as present, has been handicapped h^e in part b^ 
th^ absence of a central learned society like the Royal Asiatic Society or the 
-Asiatic Society of Bengal. We have, no doubt, several Archaeological De- 
partments and Anthropological Surveys working more or less over separate 
geographical areas. We Khve Sahitya Parishats for individual members of 
the Dravidian group of languages and literatures, but none for the whole 
family. We have Historical and Economic Societies in the Universities, more 
or less divorced from the study of the concrete Indian environment. We have 
a Science Association and a Mathematical Society, naturally interested in the 
recent ad\'^nces in these studies, and severely ^disinterested in their historical 
evolution.^ Other branches of culture study, such as law and jurisprudence, 
social institutions and social psychology, not to mention comparative 
philosophy, are not yet within our horizon. Now this is soraewhct unfortunate. 
The day of exclusive specialism, of unilinear intelligence, is past. No doubt, 
special organizations are essential for special lines of investigation. But a 
synthetic method of approach, a combined attack with all the forces at our 
disposal, is becoming increasingly necessary, as much in the intellectual 
exploration as in the moral conquest of the w.orld. Thus archseology without 
anthropology, economics without sociology, history without law, the study 
of a people’s culture or civilization without a positive background of science 
on the one hand and of sociology on the other, are futile and unreal. The signal 
merit of the Mythic Society is, that it has avoided the fissiparous tendency so 
evident in all our activities in this part of the world, be they mental or social. 
This Society has viewed the held of culture-study steadily, and as a whole, 
and though particular sub-divisions of that held, such as histor};^,'^ ethnology, 
religion and folklore, have been placed in charge of special Secretaries, this 
has not broken up the original unity of the Mythos, which forms the corpus 
of the Society, But I am constrained to admit that though all this is on the 
right track, we have not advanced far on the track ; we are dimly groping on 
the way, with a vision somewhat blurred, steps somewhat straggling, and an- 
aim somewhat uncertain. But I have no fears or doubts as to our ultimate 
goal and destiny. We have begun as a myth, perhaps a somewhat nebulous 
one, as a nucleus is apt to begin; we shall presently grow into -,gigantic 
dimensions ^.s the Asiatic Society of South India, embracing within our scope 
man and nature, past and present, all the culture history as well as all the 
natural history of fhe whole Indian Peninsula. Mysore has always had a 
centrfti charactdit, geographical as well as historical, for the origins and migra- 
tions of South Indian culture. In its language and ‘literature, its art and 
traditions, its ethnic types and historical dynasties, Mysore ha£ solved or 


tried to solve th'i prqjblem of the fusion of North and South, of West and 
^fest, always the central problem for the history of the Indian peoples and 
^ cultures. At any rate, Mysore has solved this problem much more fully than 
the extreme South, the extreme East, or the extreme West of this peninsula, 
and it is therefore in the fitness of things, that the Asian breadth of out- 
look of an Asiatic Society becomes Mysore’s coniffibution to a South 
Indian Renascence, recalling the memories of the Sangams and Parishats 
of old. 

Accordingly, the proposals for our affiliation to the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the Anthropological Institute are no casual incidents in our annals — 
they are like the Sybil’s offers ; rejected to-day, they will be presently 
accepted- by us at a higher price, and that price will be the assum|>tion of 
more varied and more onerous responsibilities for this whole cultural region. 

But what I Imve chiefly in mind to-day is not merely a limited vision, 

^ or d* comparative barrenness, to which we have been doomed by this want 
of a central body, this sub-infeudation of our cultural tenure if I may so put 
it. Our chief drawback has been that in our disconnected and fragmentary 
efforts the tools we employ in delving the hidden treasures of Ages are some- 
what rusty, and at any rate of primitive make and pattern. That felicitous 
coinage of our President-Founder, the name we delight in, the Mythic Society, 
with its generalized concept of the Mythos, has unfortunately been sometimes 
taken to suggest -that this is a mythical Society, — that we here are all myths, 
of the stuff that dreams are made of, for a Mythos, they tell us, must be a 
mythical entity ! The truth of the matter is that it is the myth which 
. originates philosophy, as it is magic which originates science. But these 
critics will nbt wait for the two thousand years or so which are normally • 
taken to complete that process ! And, as impatient idealists, they complain 
that we are yet amusing ourselves with diversions like those of Purley in^ oTir 
philology, fumbling with skulls, in head-hunting fashion, in our anthropology, 
romancing like Paladins in our annals and chronicles, astrologising like any 
almanack-maker in our antiquities, and issuing genealogical certificates to 
long-dead monarchs like Pluto’s own College of Heralds. But, gentlemen, 
are we so singular in our attitudes ? Has not this been the fate, everywhere, 

5f orienttyiizing witho^it orientation to modern thought and modern science ? 
We are but humble camp-followers in that great army of amateur orientalists 
whose pastime it is to flounder right royally in the quicksands of Indian 
chronology “where armies whole have sunk”, to indulgg jn sallies of ingenious 
conjectures in that no man’s land where nothing is and everything seems, 
or to engage in mock fights and mock parades flauntjng hypotheses for 
standards only for the pleasure of knocking them down. But, gentlefneh, 
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play-time is over, and the arena must now be cleared for*’other combatants. 
The age of unverified and unverifiable hypotheses is gone, Epnd that of expcfri- 
rjjental and quantitative science is come. And culture study, like every other- 
field of investigation, must submit to be measured and surveyed by new 
quantitative and analytical methods. Analysis and measurement have brought 
about a revolution wRich will be the theme of my discourse to-night. 

Till now, culture-study, in forming its concepts, its classes and its gener- 
alizations, has used as its main instrument the method of ‘Induction by Analogy’. 
And there has been more or less a static use of analogy or comparison in the 
mass, without analysis and unchecked by considerations of social causatiotT. 
The H^torical Method, w'hich must, in the social sciences, direct the use of com- 
parisoibon any large scale, has not been very much in evidence. But a classifi- 
cation without reference to genesis is bound to be only an artificial as opposed 
to a natural classification in the case of things that grow. And culture grows. 
Indeed to compare and classify whole continents of culture by sweeping „ 
glances is like marching double quick to the battlefield with only an undisci- 
plined force of light-armed infantry, and without the indispensable train of 
impedimenta’ or artillery. And its chief trophies or finds have been some 
heuristic hypotheses in the ‘ phylogeny ’ of culture, more especially a number 
of culture loans from one people or continent to another, the direction of 
which, from East to V^®st, or from West to East, has varied with the natal 
horoscope, very often with the complexion, of the GeneraE marshalling the 
light-armed infantry of comparison ! But these finds or findings are being 
blown to air by those who use the long-range gun of the biological ancl 
sociological sciences. The Indologist’s pathetic faith in resemblances 
r. without exact measurement is one of the idols of the race, or* shall I say, 
of the cave, which cannot stand the light of day. The fact is that resembl- 
aAcgs, however minute, cannot of themselves establish organic affinity or racial 
contact. This is as true of cultural as it is true of organic phenomena. Not 
only in the structures and functions of species, but also in cultural institutions 
and culture groups or stocks, similarities may be the result of natural selection, 

operating for generations to adapt the species or the race to similar environ- 
mental conditions. This is what the biologist calls Convergent Evolution. 
This is not_all. Many cultural products, e.g., certain iorms of art or of social 
grouping, arfe the outcome of certain constructive instincts in primitive races 
and sodeti&h, like the geometrical forms worked out by bees and ants and 
birds, and some of thege are common to the whole race, and others a common 
heritage among^widely scattered and unconnected stocks. These are now 
truisms in the biological sciences, but have not yet emerged as truths in Indo- 
Jogy- The result is thaJ^Orientalia, as now conducted, are often a species of 
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learned fiction, ^^llich^tickles the vanity of the reader, and in which it is the in- 
genuity of plot-making that counts for everything. But in the same way as the 
old literary or dramatic Art of History has yielded place to Historical Scienop, 
a scientific revolution is brewing in the allied domain of Culture Study. In 
other words, the new comparative method must be a scientific method, and 
for this purpose it must be as much genetic as comparltive. We must study, 
as far as possible, the genesis of an institution, its successive stages, and its 
distinctive type or types, and above all, we must deal with what may be called 
its ecology, the adaptation to environment which it may serve, or if it is a 
Ron-adaptive character, whether it is a hereditary or stable character and 
how social selection acts on it. Similar types must be compared, butlonly in 
the light of the history of their growth, and their stage in that history. To 
take an example, which I have used elsewhere, there is no use comparing the 
looseness of the "^marriage-tie in Burma with the facilities for ‘ lightning 
^ divofces’ in certain parts of the United States of America. And, above all, 
differences underneath broad resemblances are more significant than the 
resemblances themselves. As in the Logic of Induction, the method of 
difference is more decisive than that of agreement, so in the Logic of the 
Historico-Comparative Method, the study of differentiatit)n throws greater 
light than that of assimilation. Accordingly, different structures for satisfy- 
ing the same organic need or instinct in dissimi^r, or it may even be, in 
similar, environmrents are more educative, and of more evidential value, than 
a host of resemblances, however minute or technical. If only these canons 
are borne in mind, many of the elaborate superstructures, in anthropology, 
archaeology and culture history, based on skulls and noses, on neoliths and 
megaliths, orf urns and dolmens, will tumble to the ground, and, being swept 
away as debris, will leave a clear space for exact measurements and regional 
surveys like those which are now a sine qua non for all scientific wmrk in •the 
fields of biology and sociology. 

It remains only to add that natural classes and types, or loans, contacts 
and migrations, of culture, established or confirmed by such exact methods, 
are of the highest importance to culture study. My quarrel is not with loans, 
but with unlimited issues of inconvertible and incontrovertible paper ! 

* This ieads me to%the second vital factor : it is not merely a correct 
scientific method, like the genetic method or the corrected historico-compara- 
tive method, that is a hand-maid to the science of culture stu^y,--what is 
equally important, we have evolved (i) a technique of*eacact measurements, 
in regard to the various factors, organic or extra-qrganic, and,(ii) a statistical 
science, which, working on certain assumptions, has given us a ne^y Analj^tiq, 
of measurement, even as of old the Euclidean geometry, on the basis of 
Z • 


certain other postulates, helped us on to Newtonian pb.ysics and dynamics. 
It is this double technique that gives us our vital, our menfal and our social 
raTsasurements, and it must be applied to the study of all culture-groups or 
stocks. 

Unfortunately, the anthropological measurements in India, on the physi- 
cal side, are vitiated by a double error, — the measurements are uncertain, 
desultory and haphazard, and the statistical method is of the crudest arith- 
metical kind, absolutely unsuited to mixed stocks giving rise to complex and 
variable curves. The result has been that in place of the old Puranic accounts 
of 36 castes or 108 or more sub-castes evolving by permutation and combi na" 
tion of 5 -n original four, we have the new Purana of the Bluebooks on Indian 
Castes and Tribes, of which Sir Herbert Risley was the prolific Vyasa. 

But all this relates to the scientific method and jp^rocedure. There 
remains a more important question still, — what is this culture which we 
investigate, what are its functions and constituents, and how does it originate 
and grow ? Without doubt, these are fundamental questions to every student 
of culture. 

To be brief, in any scientific analysis of culture, three factors have to be 
brought out: — Firs't, there is the organic factor, the physical as well as the 
psychical equipment together with the bundle of instincts and predispositions, 
of social postulates and categories, which form the group-consciousness in 
question. Some of these are common to the race, others are pdtuliar characters, 
which are stable or heritable for the folk concerned within certain limits of 
variation. Secondly, there is the extra-organic factor, the environmant, — na- 
tural, social, historical, — in which the folk is placed. Thirdly, there is the adapt- 
ation of the outer to the inner, or vice versa — originally a process of learning 
by fumbling and accidental hits, and latterly (with higher developments of 
centeal control and integration) passing into conscious selection. Now we can 
define culture. It is the inter-adaptation between the organic and the environ- 
mental factor of a folk in the struggle for existence, which is always a struggle 
for conservation as well as betterment, alike for the individual and the species. 
Any cultural institution is a standardized response or reaction of the organism 
to the extra-organic stimulus under generalized situations. What is how'ever 
peculiar in the case is that though culture mutually^^ adapts organism anfi 
environment its constructions or products themselves grow into the organism 
in the shape‘' of predispositions and habits, and pass into the environment in 
the shape of cumulative tradition. Hence we have a resulting stratification, 
the deposit of l^'yers upon layers, both internal and external, in the culture of 
ajofik or people. 

It will now be appatent how we should go about to study ‘‘the cultural 



institutions of a*y fojk or people. We must resort to physical anthropology 
*ilnd folk-psychology or group-psycholog5% for the study of the organic factor, 
, which is the first term of the adjustment, — and to physiography and natural 
history for the study of the natural environment, which is part of the second 
term of the adjustment. And we must have an ethnographic survey for a 
study of the social environment, which, though a dorivate and dependent 
factor, is of greater proximate importance than the Nature-environment 
itself. 

It will at once be seen that, unless institutions are studied with the help 
•of these sciences and of their scientific methods and technique, the pursuit of 
ethnography or of culture history, is but a pastime, no better than sticl^ng dead 
butterflies’ wings with pins for a trophy, and no worse than storing dead old 
stamps for a prize. For the hobby-horse is a genus containing many species, 
and there is no harm done if those who ride the same hobby should come 
together for a circus or a parade. But it goes without saying that that is not 
the aim of our Mythic Society. 

I cannot bring my remarks to a close without indicating the kind of 
questions which a change in the angle of our vision, like what I have been 
urging, would bring to the forefront for students of South- Indian culture. 

First, we must study the question of race origins in the Peninsula. The 
old haphazard comparison and the old anthropometry, without scientific or 
statistical technique, have left us in a quandary. We do not know how many 
distinct races, pure or mixed, there are in the Peninsula, — we do not know 
file blen.ds or compositions in the mixed varieties, — and we wander from the 
Australian Bushes to the Ugrian Steppes, in search of our fatherland, like 
Japhet in search of a father. Now it is within the bounds of our existing 
scientific technique to answer the first two questions, which are the most 
fundamental ones. And when the distinct South Indian types have beer^fil- 
ed, the affinity of any of these types with Papuan or Australian, with the Sakai 
or the Semang, can also be proved or disproved by the same technique. To 
take a significant case, much is made of Schmidt and Pater’s brilliant hypo- 
thesis of the Mon Khmer races, and of their Austral and other divisions, for 
whom congeners have been claimed among some South Indian as well as 
Assamese tribes. I have^pplied statistical methods to this widely accepted con- 
clusion, and found the anthropological evidence distinctly against t^is bold and 
sweeping hypothesis. As for our Akkadian and Sumerian affinit^s, physical, 
linguistic and cultural, they cannot be put to any antlyqpometric tests, pace 
painted head-forms, but in any case, Mesopotamia will ever remain a comfort- 
able word. Then there are certain facts which have been brought out by the 
anthropometfical surveys as regards two broad divisions, the first comprising 


the Tulus, Canarese and Telugus, and the second the Tamil ai-id the Malayalam 
classes, of which the former, under supposed Scythian influences from the nortJ?, 
are sub-brachycephalic or mesa ti cephalic, and the latter, supposed to be 
Dravidian man, are dolicho-cephalic or sub-dolichocephalic. Similarly, the 
nasal index shows a certain gradation from the long and narrow to the short 
and broad type, as we- proceed from the Brahman through the Tamil Paraiyan 
to the Paniyan. The pigment of the skin and the orbital index also show a 
similar gradation. Of course, figures always admit of serial arrangement or 
gradation, but the remarkable thing is that in a broad way, the more marked 
census divisions tend to differ from one another, not by a single index, but by 
an ense^nble of indices, cephalic, nasal, orbital and dermal. Several lines of 
investigation by the new methods are therefore suggested. After taking cor- 
rect measurements, it has to be seen how far the marks are stable, whether 
the separate indices are highly correlated, and whether the intervals separating 
the groups constitute statistically significant differences, which is the crifx of 
the matter. Next comes a still more difficult inquiry: whether for each of the 
divisions, the curve of indices for any single character can be broken up into 
two curves, one of convergent evolution under the influence of a common 
environment and the needs of a common adaptation, and the other a curve 
showing either a pure type, or a mixed type due to racial fusion and inter- 
mixture. It may be noted that in Northern India we can trace the same 
gradation, — though not one so sure or so uninterrupted, r,nor, to the same 
extent, in ensembles of characters, — as we proceed from Cashmere and the 
Punjab to Northern and Eastern Bengal: the direction, both in the Qontinent 
and the Peninsula, is from the North-West to the South-East. The facts 
seem to point both to convergence and to fusion, but only the ndw biometric 
methods are of any avail in such investigations. 

^ I will next take the linguistic material. Here the Dravidian and the 
Sanskritic families are given as distinct families, one agglutinative and the other 
inflexional. The only question is that of the reality or the extent of fusion. 
Now the classical school of philology takes its stand on the fixity of morpho- 
logical characters (including the accentuation system, the grammatical para- 
digms of the tense conjugation, and the syntactical structure as embodying 
the thought-structure of the folk). But evidence, unmistakable ^idence, o^^f 
linguistic: fusion as affecting these characters, is forthcoming on all sides; and 
the interaction of Dravidian and Aryan in producing the structure of the 
Gaudiyan tongues a^d of the more northern Dravidian vernaculars, is the 
richest part of this evidence. It is true that linguistic characters are some of 
them primary, stable, and also hereditary (like the accentuation system and the 
thought-structure), and others secondary and fluctuating; but afi interiuixture 
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of stocks (and in'lom^ instances, of culture alone) can give rise to a blend 
elen in the cast of the primary characters; for example, agglutination may 
« make a more or less marked advance towards inflexion, and inflexion may talfe 
on an analytical structure (or in part agglutinative off-shoots) under the influence 
of such racial or cultural fusion. And, in fact, the appearance of new dialects, 
for instance, secondary or tertiary Prakrits and Apabhraflisas, in the case of the 
Sanskritic family, is always brought about by tribal migrations which bring into 
play the forces of a new environment, and above all, the force of tribal or cultural 
fusion. What is produced is a new dialect, or a new language, certainly not 
5 hybrid or mixed jargon like Pidgin English or like Volapuk. In fact, the 
water-tight division between philology and anthropology, expressec^ in the 
dictum, “Language is no mark of race”, has to be revised in an im'portant 
sense; and the new philology will freely ally itself with the cognate science 
of anthropology and ethnology. For the South Indian languages, it is impor- 
, tant*to note that the gradation of morphological characters or indices — from 
mixed types, more Sanskritic in the composition, to others more Dravidian, — 
also" proceeds from the North to the South. But in forming these new linguistic 
tables of indices for the purposes of the new philology, a caveat is necessary. 
From the Tolkappiyam down to Bhattakalanka’s Karnatalca Shabdanushasa- 
nam, the grammatical treatment of the Dravidian languages has been deflected 
by the disturbing influence of the ready-made forms ^f Sanskrit grammar: it is 
as if those languages were stretched on a Procrustean bed which has led to 
some amount of distortion and disproportion, and this has to be discounted in 
our comparative tables, though here also the categories of the Sanskrit gram- 
marians have had a diminishing influence as we proceed from the North to the 
South of the*Peninsula. 

Turning now to the culture-groups of South India, the new methods of 
culture study have hitherto had no application, except in one splendici in- 
stance, that of the Todas of the Nilgiris. In that case. Rivers did all that 
was possible at the time in the way of accurate mental and physical measure- 
ments, and of social interpretations in conformity to the then knowm facts of 
primitive culture. But since Rivers’ memorable investigation we have ad- 
vanced considerably in folk psychology and social psychology, in the study 
of the grpup-conscioiMinesses, their forms or types, and their^constituent 
elements in social instincts and postulates; we have also read deeper into the 
meaning of magic, mana, potency, totem, sacrifice, tabu, lata* mutilation, 
group-marriage, and phratry, and it is now high time that analytical work on 
scientific lines be undertaken for South Indian castes and jfolks beg^ming 
with Paniyan and Pariah, and advancing by degrees to the more and mor^ 
complex groups. 
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Take next the economic organization of South Indian villages in 
illustration of the constructive instincts of folks. It is notrmerely gregariCus 
insects and birds, whose instincts are correlated to definite structural forms 
particular groups of human beings also have characteristic forms of social 
composition, and among them the forms of the economic unit, agrarian or 
industrial, are highly distinctive and significant. They all originated out of 
the primitive norm of the particular folk, whether that was on the plan of a 
family or a clan, a headless horde or a fighting group under a head. Take 
the Indian village community, for example. Maine’s error in emphasizing one 
particular type has, no doubt, been corrected by later investigators, but the 
indigej’ious northern and the indigenous southern t 3 ^pe have not been yet 
propei437 distinguished. It appears that the primitive joint ownership of a 
patriarchal family or horde gave place to individual ownership in the North 
which, however, wns to a large extent tempered by survivals of the older 
collective principle. This may be called the Indo-Aryan type. In the 
Southern (or Dravidian) type, the original collective ownership evolved 
(perhaps under an original matriarchal impulse) into co-operative ownership, 
but this has sometimes broken up, in the form of communal separatism which 
has emerged later en. The Central Indian norms, it will be found, are midway 
between those of the Punjab and the United Provinces on the one hand, and the 
Deccan on the other. But while the type or general norm is thus a distinctive 
one, the actual services maintained by the village on a jointor a co-operative 
basis, the number of such essential services, and the gradation of value in 
payment of such services, are of course all determined by the crops, or by 
the climatic and other physiographic conditions. The same difference of 
structural instinct can be marked in the planning of Northern and Southern 
towns, and in Northern and Southern temple architecture. But in Mysore, 
as nsual, we have migratory or transitional forms, some of which have evolved 
a type of their own, e.g., in Ploysala architecture. 

Lastly, I may illustrate the new methods from the religious institutions 
of the South. The common features are that village deities, mostly female 
and different from the Brahminical deities, are worshipped with animal sacri- 
fices, and that usually the priests who engage in the sacrificial rites are not 
Brahmins., Other characteristic features are that the symbol of the deity 
is often a rilde conical stone or uncarved pillar or pot, and that the villagers 
offer puja with the object of averting disease or misfortune, and often" only at 
one general sacrifice.in the year. But the interesting fact to note is that many 
of these village deities are supposed to be avatars or manifestations of 
JBraJiminical deities, — that some of the rites are adapted from the Brahmin 
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Ritual (Paddhati),^thyjLt not improbably fifty per cent of the deities, and 
a*lair proportion <ff the puja rites, have Sanskrit or Sanskritic names. 

* The ensemble of these characters proves that the village worship of thp 
South Indian folks is a case of the superimposition of a higher over a lower 
culture, — but not onfe of real fusion. But' the same folks offer worship to the 
forms of Shiva and Vishnu, and there is no doubt of ShiSivite and Vaishnavite 
attempts having been made to convert them to the latter-day types of 
missionary Hinduism. In fact, there are records and legends going to show 
that there was a struggle between the old worship of female deities with animal 
s?Lcrifices, and the new worship of the members of the Hindu Trimurti, and 
that in the end a compromise was worked out, and the people offered \|orship 
to both the indigenous and the strange gods. How far this was helped“by the 
fusion of stocks, only the anthropologist and the philologist, with the exacter 
methods of the new mintage, can say. But one thing is certain — without a 
.radical examination and analysis of the culture-groups, it would be impossible 
to arrive at any definite theory of the origin of these cults. The totem theory 
of the village sacrifices and of the sprinkling of blood or scattering of 
entrails over the boundary stones is put out of court, so long as you cannot 
point to a common buffalo totem for all these folks, and the symbolic inter- 
pretation of the right leg put crosswise in the mouth, as expressing the 
humiliation of a conquered enemy, is — well it is quite worthy of augury in 
its palmiest days t There is one way, however, of putting these conjectures 
to the test. These riddles of the primitive mind or the group mind can be 
read in the same way as we read the sub-conscious or abnormal mind and the 
manifestations of dream or fantasia, viz,, by the methods of association-tests 
(including psycho-analysis — within limits !). These, however, must be so i 
modified as to admit also of group tests, and the results of such examination, 
statistically treated, would be crucial for the elimination, if not for ^he 
establishment, of hypotheses. For the group-mind remembers and is an 
oracle that cannot lie. Only we must know how to question it. 

I will not pursue this analysis further, but even in this brief account, one 
idea has been haunting me as a refrain. The Indian peoples, cultures and ^ 
cults offer us examples partly of stratification, partly of mosaic cementing, and 
partly of blend or fusiom. The evolution of a composite man and a compo- 
site civilization is the central and abiding fact of Indian history. Tn physical 
or cultural types, in folk instincts and social postulates, in styles* or conven- 
tions of art, in myth, tradition and dogma, even in the vefy language that is 
the vehicle of thought, and in the structural form of that thinlyng itself, India 
offers the grandest example of ethnic and cultural fusion, though the experi-^ 
ment has not* always been successful ; witness the physical segregation or 
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isolation of certain primitive stocks and cultures that have noKbeen yet success- 
fully assimilated. To the man of science, India offers tran9itions of culture, 
aiid presents the strata with sufficient distinctness to study the dynamic, 
process of man and his culture in the making. To the historian, this supreme 
fact of a composite culture lays down the ground-plan, the pattern, of Indian 
history. A mere side-view of that history, Brahminical, Buddhist or Jaina — 
Aryan, Dravidian or Kolarian — Rajput, Moghul or Occidental — is no history 
at all. The epic of Indian history must, like the Ramayana, tell the story of 
a great co-operation between North and South, between East and West, 
between Aryan and Dravidian, between civilized and jungle man, for u. 
great Consummation, and this story will point the way to the greater epic 
of hurrianity. To turn back now on the entire course of Indian history, 
to take a stand on that separation and segregation, which are the rejected 
b 5 'e-products, the unsuccessful experiments of Nature, in this vast continental 
laboratory and museum which is India, is to be untrue to the pasr and 
the future of India and of humanity alike. Let it be the happy privilege 
of the Mythic Society to study the scripture of Indian history from a 
central point of vision and in a spirit worthy of the elevated plateau which 
has always been a meeting-ground and junction in the migrations of culture 
from the North to the South and the South to the North. 

Col. P. A. Skip with proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his 
most instructive and suggestive address. 

A most interesting and successful function was brought to a close 
with hearty cheers for the revered Patron of the Society, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore, called for by the Chairman of the Meeting. 
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^ A PAL/EAHTHIC settlement and factory 

IN THE MYSORE STATE.* 

(A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

By Professor P. Sampat Iyengar, M.A, 


The late Mr. R. Bruce Foote, who has to be reckoned as a great authority 
on the palaeolithic and neolithic finds in Southern India, mentions in his 
valuable book “Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities” ^at he 
neither found any Eolith (artifact or rough stone implement of a pre-plalseoli- 
thic people) nor heard of any such finds b}" anybody else in India and wonders 
why this form of s^one implement was not produced since there were “various 
kinds of siliceous stone nearly approaching flint in its peculiar and special 
■ form of fissibility in different parts of the Peninsula”. While describing the 
palseolithic men on page 8 in the volume “Notes on Ages and Distribution” 
he remarks that “No habitations of palaeolithic men have as far as is known 
survived to the present day in Southern, Central and Western India.” In 
the Map accompanying that volume he has indicated only the localities where 
palaeolithic implements have been sporadically found. No mention is made 
of any sites and factories of the palaeolithic people. • Thus, my discovery in 
December 1922 ol what I consider to be an undoubted factory of the palaeo- 
lithic people at the eastern foot of the Banasandra hill range one mile south 
of Biligere (Tiptur taluk) between A & B on the accompanying Map is of 
special interest and significance. I am also of opinion that this region! 
covering an area of nearly half a square mile was also a probable settlement 
of this race for a long time since there are large number of eolithic and palaeo.*, 
lithic stone implements strewn all over and also a few others which may'*be 
considered as Neoliths. I have also found several forms of the former in the 
irregularly exposed gravelly layer in the intllas close by (sec B on Map) below 
an accumulation of rain wash or brick earth which varies from 2 to 8 feet in 
thickness. 

Mr. R. B. Foote in the introduction to the book mentioned above sug- 
gests from 4he paucity of the finds, etc., that the palaeolithic men wer^ prob- 
ably ca\ 5 p dwellers. I, however, do not subscribe to this view. Li]|e their con- 
temporaries in Europe and in other places who generally encamped in the open 

. ^ 

* A paper first read at the Geology Section o£ the Indian Science Congress held at Bangalore 
in January 1924. ♦ • 

t This region is easily accessible. It is only miles N.*W. of Banasandra, a railway st^ion* 
on the Bangalore-Poona section. It is also about a mile south of the 77th mile-stone on the 

Bangalore-Shimoga road. 
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on the middle and high terraces in the Prechellean to eply Acheulean times,* 
a colony (or probably several colonies) of pre-palseolithic (eflithic) and palasTi- 
lithic men appear to have occupied for a considerable period the long narrow 
terrace or platform between the low quartzite ridge and the fairly high and 
steep Banasandra hill range. If it be a fact that the configuration of the sur- 
rounding country has^-not changed very much in all these years, which I con- 
sider to be the case, then the palaeolithic men could not have selected a better 
camping ground than this with natural advantages. From this platform they 
could command a very good view of the open expanse of low country in front 
as far as the high hill range of IS! arasimhadevarabetta which is about 6 to ? 
miles tj' the N.-E. and thus could easily have perceived either the movements 
of their enemy tribes or the prowlings of wild animals. The fairly steep 
Banasandra hiJl ridge which at this place has a slight bend or incurve would 
have afforded them shelter from the fury of the souch-we'Sternly winds and 
also protected them from the sudden invasion of enemies from behind. ''The 
low saddle in the range close by (see C on Map) would allow them egress to 
the western side of the range if they were at any time hard pressed by their 
enemies from the front. Further there was the neighbouring valley to supply 
them with water. .Above all, in close proximity, there was an inexhaustible 
supply of the highly jointed quartzite, a hard rock which when chipped gave 
sharp edges akin to flint. From this they could fashion out all the required 
implements both for domestic purposes and for warfare. Hawing such natural 
advantages and finding everything that they wanted, it is no wonder that 
this locality attracted the primitive races of mankind. 

In this area, within a short time, I was able to collect several quartzite 
p implements (Eoliths, Palasoliths) which display varieties of fiifish. Except 
one or two solitary specimens I did not find any others chipped out of rolled 
pebbles, but on the other hand every find was in the nature of tabulated 
pieces of quartzite, very often showing smooth joint planes and evidently 
obtained from the quartzite runs close by. It is clear from the examination 
of the finds that the palaeolithic man “designed his weapon by striking away 
such portions as were unnecessary to his purpose and leaving such natural 
facets as already conformed to the figure of the proposed implement ”. In 
other words, the unwrought surface of the quartzite^s found in many of th'fe 
chipped’*i m jMements. 

On th^ analogy of the Prechellean types (which represent the dawning 
stages of human inyeption) I have clubbed together as (Eoliths Z6/1-14) all 
such primitive implements which show mainly chance shapes of shattered 
pieces with slight indications of ‘touch’ by means of a few well directed blows 

* Osborn, * Men of the Old Stone Age,* page 151. 


from another stoi|e. ^hey are generally clumsy to look at, massive and 
Eighty also and 4ll of them appear to have been designed for the hand grasp 
,only. The crude hammer-stones especially weigh 23 to 27 ozs. and one 
specimen Z6/2, the largest collected, weighs nearly 3*3 lbs! The other Eoliths 
happen to be scrapers and semi-circular saws, and a massive combination of a 
scraper and sword which weighs nearly 2*7 lbs. It is ^uite likely that the 
flat butt ends of some of the hammer-stones (Z6/7-9) served the purpose of 
skin curers as well. 

As the eolithic man became an adept in the art of chipping stones and 
as his domestic and warfare needs increased, he began to fashion out nicer 
shaped artifacts corresponding to the Chellean and Lower Acheulean fypes in 
Europe. They are almond-shaped (Z6/15-16), ovate lanceolate (Z6/17-18), oval, 
elliptical (Z6/20), and circular (Z6/23) hammer-stones (coup-de-poing); combi- 
nation types of (c?) scraper and borer (Z6/24-26), (&) scraper and sword 
(Z6/27-29), (c) curved saw and sword (Z6/31), (d) guillotine chisel (Z6/32-35), 
.skin curer (Z6/36), and file (Z6/37). They were all meant, I believe, for 
domestic use. Besides these I was able to collect in this locality several 
implements of warfare and the chase such as kite-shaped arrow heads (Z6/38- 
40), javelin axe points leaf-shaped (Z6/42) and with a stalk (Z6/43), circu- 
lar slingstone (Z6/44) and some other forms of offensive weapons (Z6/45-47) 
discoidal, etc., in shape. One of the forms (Z6/47) is of dolerite exhibiting a 
beautiful finish. -On one side a reddish brown weathered coating is partially 
visible which in shape resembles the trimmed outer edge of the specimen. 
Prom this it can be inferred that the implement was originally sharp-pointed 
but got blunted to an edge by the vandalism of modern (historic) man. It is 
curious and remarkable that the dimensions of the weathered crust and of the 
entire implement (when restored) are proportionate. Hence it may be reckon- 
ed neolithic* in age. Probably belonging to the same period are the two 
other finds Z6/49 and Z6/50 fashioned out of a trappoidal hornblende schist 
and a rolled pebble of quartzite respectively. They are also well finished 
and resemble Pech’s knives used in the Shetland isles and other places for 
leather cutting. There is no doubt the Banasandra hill supplied the rocks for 
the making of all these specimens. 

It looks as if thg people at this stage did not depend entirely upon 

chance shapes of quartzite pieces for their implements but fashioned them 

! £ 

* "This neolithic people not without reason changed the material xised for their weapons 
from that used by their precursors and possible ancestors, which had been quartzite, and in its 
place adopted generally basic trap, an equally hard but tougher stone more»easily trimmSd and 
moreover much more widely distributed over a great part of the Peninsula," R. B. Foote ' 

Pr (historic an^Protohisioric Antiquities ' — Notes on Ages and Distribution — page 2. 



out of stout flat blocks by chipping off flakes from either gide to get the re- 
quisite shapes and keen edges. Thus the specimens show fponcave surfaces 
and they very rarely display the original un wrought portion. These I have 
styled Palagoliths (.2^6/15-48). 

There is no doubt that most of them were designed for the hand grasp 
only, but some have been intended for use with a wooden handle or haft 
(Z6/32'35). The circular slingstone may have been propelled by leather 
thongs prepared from the skins of animals flayed and cured. It is likely that 
some arrow heads (Z6/40) and lance points (Z6/42-43) were fixed into a 
spliced shaft or tied to the ends of two shafts by thin strips of leather or by 
some l^.nds of pliable reed. 

The specimens exhibit numerous clever devices for securing firm hand 
grips. For the opposition of the thumb, the index finger, and the palm of 
the hand suitable provisions have been made, and I shall i^serv’e the detailed 
descriptions to another occasion. 

It is usual to consider the palaeolithic man as very primitive and crude 
in his notions of things. AVhatever may be the condition of the savage 
palaeolithic man in other parts of the world, he in Southern India seems to 
have attained a fairly high standard of intelligence. From his implements it 
is possible to gauge that he owned some ideas of measurement since the 
following scales figure constantly: — 

Lengths — Inches 2£-, 3£, 4£, 4^, 4£, & 5£. 

Breadths — Inches 2|-, 3, 3£, 3|^, 3f, & 4£. 

From this I am not suggesting that he knew' mathematics. 

There is no doubt that he had a good perception of the beauty of (a) 
geometrical forms like a straight line (Z6/27-28), right angle* (Z6/27-28), 
isosceles and equilateral triangles (Z6/41-43-42), segment of a circle Z6/40, 
o^.rcle Z6/44, oval and elliptical shapes, gracefully curving arches (flower 
brackets Z6/403 and (6) natural objects like the mango (Z6/18), the leaf 
(Z6/42-43), and the beak of a bird like the kite (Z6/38). Further also in the 
selection of the stone he has used considerable judgment. For the hammer- 
stones wherefrom other implements have to be fashioned out he has used 
weighty stones ranging from 9 ozs. to 1 lb. nearly. For the guillotine chisels, 
w'hich have to come down with some force, stones weighing 13J to 22 ozs. 
have been Nj-equisitioned. So also for the saws he has used stones of 20 to 
24 ozs. Th^ combination scraper and swords weigh 8 to 12 ozs. There is 
one, however, in the collection, of 19 ozs. The combination scraper and borers 
are very light being ^only 4^ to 7^ ozs. Their weapons of warfare and the 
chase w'hich afe intended for throwing at long range are comparatively light, 
T^hr- usual W’eights range from 3J to 8 ozs, 



Considering that so much intelligence is displayed in fashioning out 
ir?jplements it m|y be contended that the people who did so may not 
after all be palseolithic in the sense in which that term is used in other 
parts of the world, but that they may be some aboriginal tribes who might 
have settled there and fashioned out implements for their use. At any rate 
a careful search has not revealed any other traces of tfeeir industry such as 
pottery and other kinds of earthenware, metallic tools, etc., to warrant their 
inclusion within historic times. From the shapeliness and good W’orkmanship 
of many of the weapons and tools Mr. Bruce Foote has inferred that the 
palaeolithic peoples were distinctly intelligent.* I too am of the same opinion. 
I consider them to be certainly a very ancient race of people who us^d only 
stone implements which reveal different stages of stone art, — eolithic, 
palaeolithic and even neolithic, — and who finding in this locality a conve- 
nient habitat and Suitable stones to meet their wants made it their home for 
a very long time. 

[Note . — The specimens of the implements were shown round during the 
lecture.] 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND ^OF THE 

BRAHMANAS AND UPANISHAIjS. '' 

r {A Paper read before the Mythic Society. ) 

By Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., 
f. Professor of Lucknow University. 

A GOOD deal is known about the philosophy and practices of that important 
part of Vedic Literature which goes by the name of the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads (including the Aranyakas), but very little about their historical 
relationship or the order of their growth, and still less about the particular 
localities in India in which they were produced, those advanced regions where 
was achieved the high level of life and culture that was ultjmately responsible 
for such a remarkable literary growth. Yet to appreciate adequately the wisdom 
of the Upanisads, we must take into account the geographical factor in their 
making, and relate them to their physical environment. It is also necessary 
that we correctly assess and appraise, define and distinguish the precise parts 
played by the different provinces or regions of India in the development of 
her extraordinarilycomplex and comprehensive civilisation so as to realise fully 
and vividly the fundamental truth that they are all equally essential and in- 
dispensable for the good^of the whole, like the different members of a natural 
organism. Politically as well as culturally, no particular part of India can 
claim the monopoly, or even a continued and sustained share, in her making. 
An attempt is, therefore, made in this paper to find out what places -of India 
are associated with some of the highest achievements in her literature, 
and, if possible, the centres of learning and education which had so well justi- 
fied themselves. 

^ The most important document to be considered for this purpose is the 
^atapatha Brdhmana the geographical data of which point to the Land of 
the Kuru-Panchalas as being still the home and headquarters of Brahmani- 
cal culture. The kings of these parts who performed the horse-sacrifice are all 
eloquently extolled under what appears to be *a still fresh feeling of gratitude’ 
(Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 125). We have mention of the Kuru king, Janamejaya 
Parik?ita with his three brothers who by means of herse-sacrifice .(performed 
at his capital, Asandivat) were absolved from the guilt of brahma-hatya. 
The sacrificfal priest w'as Indrota Daivapa Saunaka who is once mentioned 
as coming forward in (Opposition to Bhallaveya and to Yajnavalkya who rejects 
his view. We^have mention of the Panchala kings, Kraivya (the Panchala 
pverlord of the Kpivis, formerly called the Panchalas) and Satrasaha ; of 
feharata Dauh^anti (born of Sakuntala at Na^apit, the herrnitage of Rifii 


Kanva) and Satasika ^atrajita, king of the Bharatas and enemy of the 
KiSlsi king; of Purimutsa Aikgvaka ; Dhvasan Dvaitavaiia, king of the Matsyas; 
JRi§ava Yajnatura, king of the Sviknas. The renowned scholars, Uddalak^ 
and ^vetaketu, father and son, who figure prominently in the ^atapatha, 
are expressly stated to be Kuru-Pahchala Brahmans. Nevertheless it is clear 
that the Brahmanical system had also by this time sprete.d to the countries 
to the east of the Madhyadesa, to Kosala with its capital Ayodh3^a, and 
Videha with its capital, Mithila. Among the horse-sacrificers the Kausatya 
king Para Atnara is mentioned. The court of king Janaka of Videha figures 
as the centre of culture of the times which drew to itself the learned 
Brahmans of the Kuru-Panchfda country in literary congresses and confer- 
ences summoned on important sacrificial occasions. The neighbouring king- 
dom of Kasi was devoid of learned men who were all attracted to Janaka for 
his lavish patronage, and accordingl}' Ajatasatru, the Kasi king, could not 
but ehvy his great contemporary. Yajnavalkya was the hero of the tourna- 
ments of debate held at Janaka’s court and was himself probably a Videhan 
and the fact that he is represented as getting the better of the most dis- 
tinguished teachers of the West in argument probably shows that the redaction 
of the white Yajurveda took place in this eastern region (Macdonell, Sans. 
Lit., p. 214). The earlier stages of this movement of Vedic culture towards 
Videha and the eastern regions are allegorically represented in the legend of 
Mathava, king of-‘ Videgha’ and his preceptor Gotama Rahugana, which has 
already been referred to. It has also been stated that a part of the Satapatha, 
(bks. vi — ;x), where Sandilya is regarded as the highest authority and where 
the north-western peoples alone are mentioned, viz., the Gandharas, Salvas, 
and Kekayas, has a north-western origin, while the remainder where Yajha- 
valkya is the authority and the peoples of central and eastern Hindusthan 
alone are consequent!}^ mentioned, viz., the Kuru-Panchalas, Kosalavidehgis, 
Sviknas and Srinjayas, belongs to those parts. 

Most of the geographical data, together with really historical statements, 
are to be found in the last books of the Aitareya Brahmana from which it 
at any rate specially follows that their scene is the country of the Kuru- 
Panchalas and Vasa-Usinaras. The ethnological table given in viii, 14 is 
sufficiently plear on this point. In the middle (‘ asyam dhruvayam madhyama- 
yam prati§thayam disi,’ in which the use of the word asyam, as distinguished 
from etasydm, used in respect of other territories, shows that tfte compiler 
of the text belongs to this very territory) lie the realms of ijie Kuru-Panchalas 
together with Vasas and Usinaras. To the south of this land.^of the Middle 
there dwell the Satvats, eastward the Prachyas {i.e., the Kasi, Kosala, Videha^ 
and Magadha peoples), westward the Nichyas, Apachyas. In the north, the 


Middle Landis bounded by the Himalaya beyond which: (pafena Himavantatp) 
dwell the Uttara-Kurus and Uttara-Madras. This sketch of the distributfon 
cf Indian peoples points to the land which formed the centre of genuine- 
Vcdo-Brahmanic culture from which it radiated in all directions.* This land 
was later known {cf. Manu)as the land of the Brahmarsis whose customs and 
rites are taken as a model, whose warriors are the bravest, the land of Knru- 
ksetra and of the Matsyas, Panchalas and Silrasenas (ii. 19; vii. 193) cor- 
responding to Avhat is set down in the Aitareya as niadhyama iVd and as 
south ; but what is regarded in the Aitareya as west and east, above all, the 
easterly peoples of Kasi, Kosala, Videha and Magadha, is, in Manu, exclud- 
ed froih the land of the Brahmarsis. 

The ^dnkhdyana (or KaustfaJd) Bvdhmana- gives the interesting in- 
formation that the northern parts of India were then famous as seats or 
centres of linguistic studies, and people resorted thither in order to become 
acquainted with the language, and on their return came to be regarded as ■ 
authorities and specialists on linguistic questions. 

The Kaimtaki Upanisad knows only of the territory enclosed between 
the northern (Himavant) and the southern (Vindhya) mountains and 
mentions a list of peoples in accord with this, viz., the Vasas, the Satvans, 
the Usinaras, the Matsyas (west of the Yamuna), the Kuru-Pahchalas between 
the Yamuna and Ganga.and the Kasi-Videhas. These are the peoples referred 
to as taking an active part in the intellectual life of the period. 

The Tdndya or Panchavinsa Brdhmana contains a variet}^ of interesting 
geographical data. In the first place, we have minute descriptions 'of sacri- 
fices on the Sarasvati and the Drisadvati. Secondl}?, we have descriptions of 
Vrdtyastomas or sacrifices by which Aryan, but non-Brahmanical, Indians 
were admitted into the Brahmanical order. Thirdly, the great sacrifice of 
the-Naimi.siya Ri§is is mentioned along with the river Sudaman. Weber con- 
cludes from these data that they point to an active communication with the 
west, particularly with the non-Brahmanic Aryans there, and consequently, 
to the fact that the locality of its composition must be laid more towards the 
west. But there are other data which point us to the east such as the 
mention of Para Atnara, king of the Kosalas, of Namin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (th^e Nimi of the Epic), of Kurukgetra, YamunS, etc., of the Vedic name 
Trasadasyu.Purukntsa (connecting it with the earlier Risi period) and the 
significant absence of any allusion to the Kuru-Panchala or to Janaka (showing 
probably its origin -in a different locality, or its priority to the flourishing 
epoch of the Knru -Panchalas). 


* The middle land was the heart of the Indo-Brahmaiiic culture. 



The ChhandQgyaJJpanisad mentions the Naimisiya,*" the Mahavpisas and 
fTSe Gandharas wiich would make its origin more western. The country of 
^ Gandhara is, however, referred to as a distant country in the Chhdndogya as 
well as the land of the Madras on the Hyphases in Br. Up., but the Kekayas 
of the far north-west are considered in the Chh. Up. as repositories of the 
knowledge of the Upanisads. The country of the Indi#s appears as almost 
unknown in these ancient Upanisads, except as the source of the supply 
of noble steeds {Br, Up., vi, 1, 13) and perhaps of salt too {ih., ii, 4, 12 ; 
iv, 5, 13). 

• The general conclusion drawn by Oldenberg from the geographical data 
of the literature of the period is that the culture of the Vedas was indigenous 
to but one portion of the Aryan peoples of Hindusthan and from them reach- 
ed the other portion afterwards, only at second hand ; that the home of 
Brahmanic civilization has been with the Kuru-Pahchalas and the stocks of 
the west, standing in closer union with them, who, as the qualified champions 
of Aryan culture, are to be distinguished from those who were not regarded 
as equally accredited partakers in this culture. Though this conclusion 
seems to be contradicted by the fact that our Brahmana texts like the Sata- 
patha, for instance, do not mention the western peoples to the exclusion of 
the eastern (as has been already shown), we should, however, bear in mind, 
that the cases of their being mentioned, specially of the Kurus and Pahchalas, 
and in a second degree of the Bharatas surpass at* once in frequency the 
mentioning of the eastern peoples ; and that the texts frequently attribute to 
the western peoples unmistakeably the weight of an older and higher sacral 
authority than to the eastern groups, which latter are plainly named in a 
hostile or contemptuous tone, or at least appear as peoples who have received 
from the west instruction in the spiritual knowledge which has its home 
there. 

Oldenberg has adduced a body of select evidence on the point which 
may be set forth after him. The Kuruksetra is the place of sacrifice of the 
gods {Satap. iv, 1, 5, 13 ; xiv, 1, 1, 2). From the chamasa which the gods 
used in the sacrifice was produced the sacred tree Nyagrodha ; the first-born 
of the Nyagrodha trees grow on the Kuruksetra {Ait. Br. vii, 30). In the tale 
of the Pururavas and Urvasis the Kuruksetra plays a part {Satap. xi, 5, 1, 4), 

m ? 

* The two have in common the following names ; Pravahana Jaivali, U§asn Chakrayana, 
San(Jilya,'’Satyakama Jabala, Ucldalaka Aruni, ^vetaketu and A&vapati. The soiwwhat late date 
of Chhandogya may be inferred from the mention of Atharvfihgirasas, Itiliasas and Puranas as 
existing in independent forms (though Sankara regards them as pjftts of the Brahmanas) ; of 
legal cases recalling Manu’s code, viz., infliction of capital punishment for denied theft ^ trial 
by ordeal (carrying red-hot axe) ; and of the doctrine of transmigration of souls (also mentioned ill 
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the Brihadaranysjea), 
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The offerings which must be performed at the Sara^vatv^ Djrifadvat! and 
Yamuna are known {Panchav. Br. xxv, 10 ; Sankh. xiii, W ; Katy, xxiv, 6^. 
I» the north, among the Knru-Panchaias, is the country where the Vach has 
her peculiar home ; the Vach, as she there is, is truly (nidanena) to be called 
a Vach {Sat. iii, 2, 3, 15). Some prefer the Panchavattam to the Chaturvat- 
tam but the Chaturva<ttam follows the custom of the Kuru-Pahchalas ; there- 
fore let it be given the preference {ih, i. 7, 2, 8). There are other references 
to the Kurus or Pahchalas showing their relative importance : e.g., a saying 
of the Kurn-Pahchalas with reference to such of their kings as have performed 
Rajasuya {Sat. v, 5, 2, 5) ; a form of Vajapeya offering called Kuru-Vajapey 
{Sanklil-' ^r. xv, 3, 15) ; a disaster of a shower of stones to the Kurus {Chhand, 
i, 10, 1) ; an old verse ‘ the mare saves the Kurus ’ ( ih., iv, 17, 9 ) ; a 
Brahmin’s threat that the. Kurus shall be obliged to fly from Kuruk§etra 
{^dnJeh. Sr. xv, 15, 10). 

Equally significant is the brilliant part played by the Kuru king, Jana- 
meja^^a, in a series of Brahmana texts as well as that noble ode in praise of 
his father Pariksit {Av. xx, 127, 7). 

As Pariksit and Janameja3’a among kings, Arnni Uddalaka among those 
versed in sacred writ stands on a high, perhaps on the highest platform, as 
will be evident from the details of his life and work. 

Certain peculiarities^ of recitation are attributed to the Pahchalas among 
whom probably arose the method of Vedic recitation Sr. xii, 13, 6; 

^ik PrdtU. Sutra 137 and 186). 

A similarly important position attaches to the Bharatas in the texts. 
We have already referred to two Bharata princes in the Satapatha list of 
Asvamedha offerers and their greatness is stated in the accompa'iiying verses 
tp be as far beyond that of other mortals as the heavens are above the earth. 
In other places, the Bharatas are regarded as the exemplars of correct con- 
duct the knowledge of whose customs is stated to be something which not 
everyone has {^at. v, 4, 4, 1 ; Ait. Br. ii, 25 ; iii, 18). According to Oldenberg, 
the testimony of the Rigveda shows the Bharatas emerging out of the strug- 
gles in which the migratory period of the Vedic stocks was passed, as the 
possessors of the regions round the Sarasvati and Dri?advati on whose banks 
the Bharata princes perform their sacrifices. The weapons of tl^p Bharata 
princes and the poetical fame of their Risis may have co-operated to acquire 
for the cult c^f the Bharatas the character of universally acknowledged rule, 
and for the Bharatas ar kind of sacral hegemony; hence Agni as friend of the 
Bharatas, the goddess Bharati, the sacredness of the Sarasvatj and Drisad- 
x.Q.tU Then came the period, when the countless small stocks of the Sanhita 
Age were fused together to form the greater peoples of the Brahmana period, 


The Bharatas fotiid liheir place, probably together with their old enemies, 
the Purus (c/. th^ vanishing enmity in Rv. i, 112, 4; vii, 19, 3), within the 
• great complex of peoples now in process of formation, the Kurus; thQiir 
sacred land now became Kuruksetra. 

To the evidence here adduced (partly from the Satapatha) of the pre- 
eminence of the Kuru-Panchalas in the Vedic world ma;f be opposed, however, 
the evidence of the same text itself regarding the important part played by 
the people of Videha living far in the east and their king Janaka. In the 
literary congress held by Janaka who invited to it the entire body of Kuru- 
Panchala Brahmans the palm of victory belongs to Yfijhavaikya, a Vid^han 
scholar (xiv, 6, 1, 1-3 ; especially 6, 9, 20). This shows, firstly, thaf Brah- 
man-Vedic culture was held in honour at a place far east from the land of 
the Kuru-Panchalas — a shifting, so to speak, of the literary centre of gravity, — 
and, secondly, the most important figure in that congress of Brahmans, 
whose authority on spiritual questions is regarded as decisive, belongs to 
that eastern region. This fact, however, has to be considered along with 
other facts related about the congress in order to get at the truth of the 
matter. For the Satapatha Brahmana itself shows clearly that Brahmanic 
culture among the Videhas is only an offshoot from the Kuru-Panchalas. 
Yajnavalkya himself, as we have seen, is a pupil of Aruni, a Panchala. Next, 
the Brahmans, whom Janaka invites to his congress, are all — except Yajna- 
valkya — Kuru-Panchalanam brahmanah. The king of the east, with his 
regard and partiality for the culture of the west, pays homage to that culture 
by collecting at his court the literary celebrities of the west — much as the 
intellects of Athens gathered at the court of Macedonian princes. Over and 
above this stands the evidence already cited showing how the authority of ’ 
the west, of the Kuru-Panchalas, is felt and acknowledged throughout the 
text and how the land of the Videhas was once a stranger to the sacri%ial 
system as it flourished on the Sarasvati. 

Farther off from the old centres of Vedic culture than the Kosalas and 
Videhas stood the Magadhas to whom along with the Angas in the farther 
east and the. Gandharis* and Mujavants in the far north-west, the fever is 
wished away in a well-known passage of the Atharva-Veda (v, 22, 14). That 

i 

* Tlie Gandhriras in the north-west will have to be regarded also as standing cutsidfe the pale 
of Vedic culture, despite the reference to Gandhara in the C/t/idndogya Upaiti{a<i^{v\i 14) which 
proves, according to Oldenberg, neither the northern origin of its compiler, nor the antiquity of 
the text, as supposed by Max Muller, but rather the contrary, .as will aippear from the context and 
contents of the passage where there is a comparison of a man who is led (aniya) away .by the 
Gandharas with closed eyes and who then inquires his way back from village to village. Thus 
in the passage tlig Gandharas are made to reside the farther from the land where the statemwt o? 
the passage may have been made. 
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Magadha Brahmans were held in light esteem is evideiCt frc^oi other passages 
in Vedic literature {e.g., Vdja. San. xxx, 5, 22) but the reason for it is their 
imperfect Brahmaniisation and not, as surmised by Weber, the success oh 
Buddhism in their country. 

We thus find that the literature of the Brahmanas points to a certain 
definitely circumscribed circle of peoples as its home, as the home of genuine 
Brahmanism, corresponding to the region held noted for its purity by Manu. 
This community, a complex of peoples of earlier Rigvedic stocks (like the 
Purus, Turvasas, Bharata-Tritsus), is to be distinguished from the Kosalas, 
the Vi^ehas and the Magadhas who were pressing forward farther to the east 
down the Ganges, as the former peoples were pressing forward through the 
Punjab towards their later habitations. 

We have now had an idea of the general geographical background of 
the culture of the Brahmana period, but regarding the actual seats of their 
ancient learning we have unfortunately but little evidence. Nowhere in the 
entire range of this vast and varied literature do we find any direct men- 
tion of the locality of any of the numerous schools through which that litera- 
ture was preserving and propagating itself except in one solitary passage in 
the Chhdndogya Vpanisad (v, 3, 1) repeated in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(xiv, 9, 1, 1) testifying to the assembly or pari^at of the Panchalas which 
counted among its members the distinguished scholars, the Brahman Sveta- 
ketu and the prince Pravahana Jaivali. If we, however, proceed on the 
assumption that the places celebrated for sacrifices were also those celebrated 
for learning, then we can avail ourselves of some additional evidence. Nor 
is the assumption far from truth. It has been already shown how the culture 
of the Upanisads centred round the sacrifice which was made*' the occasion 
for learned debates in meetings of scholars w'ell versed in the wisdom of 
th© age. One of the most renowned places of such sacrifice in these ancient 
times was the far-famed Naimiga forest. The Risis of the Nairaisa forest 
and their sacrificial festivals are frequently mentioned in the literature of the 
period {e.g., Kdth. San. x, 6 ; Pahchav. Br. xxv, 6, 4; Jaim. Br. i, 363; Kaus- 
Br. xxvi, 5; xxviii, 4 ; Chhdnd. Up. i, 2, 13 where the Udgatri of the Naimi- 
siya sacrifices is mentioned, viz., Vaka Dalbhya). It may be noted, too, in 
this connection that one of the sacrificers in this Naifnisa forest was ^aunaka 
at whose sabrificial feast Sauti, the son of Vaisampayana, is said ^to have 
repeated before the assembly of Ri§is the Mahdbhdrata recited by his father 
on an earlier occasion- to Janamejaya (the second) together with the Hari- 
vamk'a. 

Q, ^ It is also to be noted that these sacrifices were celebrated in a great 
variety of ways. According to the Panchavihsa Brahmana the Soma sacrifices 


extended over o^e dipiy or several, or finally over more than twelve days. 
f!ie latter were kflown as Sattras or sessions which Brahmans alone could 
•perform and that in considerable numbers. These might last 100 days cjr 
even several years. It is thus clear how these sacrificial sessions would 
naturally be the occasions for learned discussions by the concourse of Brah- 
mans engaged therein. Like the Soma sacrifices, the Iforse-sacrifices w'hich 
only great kings were entitled to perform were also accompanied by gather- 
ings of learned men, the most typical instance of which is the asvamedha of 
Janaka of Videha who brought together for the occasion a vast assembly of 
Brahmans from the Kuru-Panchala country. 

Some of these horse-sacrifices are described in a few of the sacreJ texts. 

At Asandivat, the capital of the kingdom of the Kuru king Janamejaya, 
a horse-sacrifice was performed by the Risi Indrota Daivapa Saunaka {Sat. 
xiii, 5, 4). The Aitareya Brahmana mentions Turukavaseya as the Risi 
of Ja'namejaj’a (viii, 14, 4; 19, 2). At the sacrifice of Kraivya, the Panchala 
king, at a place called Panvakra, the immense offering was divided ‘among 
the Brahmans of the Panchalas from every quarter’ so that it must have been 
the occasion for a great gathering of learned men {Sat. ib.). Near the lake 
of Dvaitavana in the country of the Matsyas was the scene of the sacrifice 
of its king Dhvasan Dvaitavana {ibid). Then there were the sacrifices of 
Bharata Dauhsanti with his priest Dirghatama Mamateya in the country of 
Masndra where he distributed as gifts innumerable elephants with white 
tusks and golden trappings; innumerable cows to 1000 Brahmans of the 
country named Sdchiguna ; and kept seventy-eight steeds in a place on the 
Yamuna and fifty-five in the place named Vritraglina on the Ganga {ibid. \ 
Ait. Br., ibid.). At the sacrifice of Risabha Yajuatura, king of the Sviknas, * 
the Brahman-folk assembled divided among them the offering-gifts {Sat. ib.). 

At the sacrifice of the Panchala king, Sofia Satrasaha, the assembled 
Brahmans became satiated with wealth {ibid.). There were sacrifices perform- 
ed on the Sarasvati and Drisadvati, of which minute descriptions are given 
{Panchv. Br.). 

Besides the noted seats of sacrifice which were also, on the view taken 
here, the seats of learning, we are able to trace some definite schools in the 
sense- of circles or associations of learned men, of teachers and pupils, flour- 
ishing independently or in connection with the courts of kings. ' Proceeding 
from the periphery of Brahmanical culture in the east, we flhd a centre 
of learning in the court of Ajatasatru, king of Kasif dissociated with the 
famous scholar, the proud Balaki Gargya, whose fame was ^spread thrpugh 
the entire land of the Usmaras, Satvat- Matsyas, Kuru-Panchalas ^and, 
Videhas. Bliadrasena Ajatasatrava who was contemporary of Uddalaka and 
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Was defeated by him in argument, was probably a s(^n or^j-descendant of the 
Kasi king. 

^ Another famous centre of learning was the court of king Janaka oh 
Videha. Janaka himself was the centre of a distinguished literary circle. 
Man}’ learned scholars of the day revolved round him like satellites ^among 
whom are mentionecT Yajnavalkya, Svetaketu, Jitvan Sailini, Udahka Saulba- 
yana, Barku Varsna, Gardabhivibhita Bharadvaja, Satyakama Jabala and 
Vidagdha Sakalya. The learned men of the Knru-Pahchala country were also 
associated with the court of Janaka through the tournaments of debate 
accompanying his horse-sacrifice and we have the names of their representa- 
tives who took part in that debate, viz., Asvala, Jaratkarava Artabhaga, Bhujyu 
Lahyayani, Usasta Chakrayana, Kahola Kausitakeya and Gargi VachaknavL 

Next to Videha, we have Kosala also figuring as a seat of culture. The 
prince of Kosala (with his capital called Kosala, i.e., Ayodhya) was a learned 
man who sought instruction from the Risi Sukesas Bharadvaja. We have 
also seen that another Kosala king Para Atnara Hairanyanabha performed 
asvamedha. 

In the country of the Paiichalas the court of king Pravahana Jaivali was 
another centre of culture on account of the wisdom of the king himself which 
attracted to him scholars like Svetaketu Arupeya and his father, Silaka Sala- 
vat5^a and Chaikitayana^Dalbhya. 

Similarly, the court of king Asvapati Kaikeya was another such centre 
in the far north. The circle of scholars that gathered round that learned 
king included the famous Uddalaka, Prachinasala, Satyayajna, Indradyumna, 
Jana and Budila. If the kingdom of Kekaya is to be placed between the 
Vitasta and Siiidhu, the court of Asvapati must be deemed to have been far- 
famed as a seat of learning to attract thither scholars from the distant 
Kuru-Panchiila country. 

The north was also famous for other renowned teachers and centres of 
learning. For w’e find Patanchala Kapya as a famous teacher in the land of 
the Madras and round him gathered an association of scholars from distant 
parts like Uddalaka Aruni and Bhujyu Lahyayani. 

The centre of another circle of learned scholars -in the north * was the 

■ ■" ^ 

* In iliis connection we may recall the evidence already cited regarding the reputation of the 

northerners ox'pdtchyas for learning and scholarship. In the Satapatha Brdhma\t.a (iii,'2, 3, 15) 
we have a reference to the speech of the north as being similar to that of the Kuru-PanchSlas, 
Indeed the northerner’s ^e^ch was so w'ell-kiiown for its purity that, according to the KausUaki 
Brdhfnatia (vii, 6), scholars from other parts used to go to the north for linguistic studies. Accord- 
ing to’Franke (Pali' and Sanskrit, 88. 89) Sanskrit was specially developed in Ka^mira. It may be 
iklso’^oted that Tak!?a.§ila (in Gandhara) was one of the most famous centres of learning in India 
according to Buddhist and Brabmanical texts. 


famous Svaidayana S^unaka, the champion of northern scholars whose 
si^eriority, was acknowledged by the great scholar of the middle country 
jiamed Uddalaka who went to him to test his knowledge, just as the superi- 
ority of the great eastern scholar, Yfijhavalkya, was admitted by him. 

Lastly, we have scholars of the eminence of Yajnavalkya, Uddalaka or 
Pippalada who were institutions by themselves. The cycles of scholars that 
gathered round them and the contributions made by them to the advancement 
and diffusion of culture indicate their acknowledged position as leaders of 
thought in their times. 


THE MUDUVANS OF TRAVANCpRE. 

By L. a. Krishna Iyer, Esq., B.A. 

{AU Rights Reserved.) 


'' Chapter I. 

Introduction . — The Miiduvans of Travancore are an interesting hill-tribe 
found on the Cardamom Hills, the Kannan Devan Hills and Anjanad Valley 
of Devikulam division, and in Mannankandom, Anakulam and Trikkarumala 
of Thodupuzha taluk of North Travancore. There is one Muduvan village 
on thd- British Anamalais, and another on the Zemin forests of Bodinaikanar 
in the Madura district. Walled out from the stress and strain of the outside 
world by chains of wooded hills, they have been in the backwaters of civili- 
zation, with the result that they have preserved many of their primitive customs 
and manners. 

Origin and Tradition of the Tribe . — In his ‘Races of Man’, Deniker men- 
tions the hillmen of the Anamalai hills (the Malayans, the Kadars and the 
Muduvans) and those inhabiting the Cochin and Travancore hills as belong- 
ing to the uncivilized Dravidians, but modern anthropologists differ from this 
view. Dr. A. H. Keane points out that there is good evidence to prove that 
the first arrivals in India were a black people, most probably Negritos who 
made their way from Malaysia round the Bay of Bengal to the Himalayan 
foot hills and thence spread over the Peninsula. Thrust back by later mi- 
grations of invaders from the plains that once were theirs, these aborigines 
took refuge in the recesses of the hills and came to be known as “Pre-Dravi- 
diaiis”. At present, there are no distinctly Negrito communities in the land, 
nor has any clear trace of a distinctly Negrito language been discovered. But 
distinctly Negrito features not only crop up continually in all the uplands 
from the Himalayan slopes to Cape Comorin, but also these uplands abound 
in great raegalithic monuments (dolmens, cromlechs, etc.), which help us to 
some extent in lifting up the veil that bedimmed the history of their remote 
past. 

It may be interesting to point out that the Cardamom Hills of Travancore 
abound in megalithic monuments. Menhirs, alignments, cromlechs, dolmens, 
and diss'oliths are largely in evidence. In his ‘Megalithic Culture of Indonesia’, 
Mr. Perry points out that, all the world over, megalithic monuments exhibit 
such similarities of structure and associations that they must have been the 
work- of a people showing a common culture, who, according to Dr. Rivers, 
jWere also sun-worshippers. Beyond Indonesia, which includes among others 
Assam and Burma, megalithic monuments are in evidence in the region of 
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the Mundas of C^hotaf» Nagpur, the Todas of the Nilgiris, and the Muduvans 
“ o’? Travancore, who are all sun-worshippers, 

, Further, it is pointed out that the reality of a movement of stone-usin^ 
people is evidenced by the use of stones for graves by some of the hill-tribes. 
In Watubela, the dead are buried, and a stone is placed at the head and foot 
of the grave. This custom finds its counterpart not on'^y among the Kabni 
Nagas of Assam, but among the Muduvans of Travancore. The survival of 
this custom among the Muduvans lends support to the idea that there was a 
movement of a stone-using people, not only throughout Indonesia as far as 
Assam, but through Assam as far as Cape Comorin. 

Like the Todas, the Muduvans of the present day exhibit no interest in 
megalithic monuments and offer no objection to their excavations. If these 
were the handiwork of their ancestors, we see abundant evidence of their 
decadence in culture. The ancestors of the Muduvans developed pottery 
into.*as it were, a fine art, which has since been forgotten. 

Dr. Keane considers that the Negritos have been absorbed or largely 
assimilated by the later intruders, and, as of these there are four separate 
stocks, we call these Negritos “the submerged fifth”. Delving into the Sanskrit 
literature of the remote past, we find ample confirmation of this view. The 
Epic and Puranic legends contain genuine accounts of the physical character- 
istics of the aborigines, who are knowm by the name of ‘Nisadas’. They are 
described as having “a dark skin, short stature and broad nose”. These 
traits, in no small measure, betray themselves among the present day jungle 
tribes of Southern India; the Radars of the Cochin State, the Kurambas and 
Paniyans of Wynad, and the Muduvans and Mannans of Travancore, retain 
the old raciaPcharacteristics. 

The Muduvans do not believe themselves to be indigenous to the hills. 
The general belief is that they lived originally in Madura and that they were 
driven to the hills owing to internal dissensions. It may possibly be at a time 
when the Pandian Rajas entered the South or when the Telugu Naickans 
took possession of Bodinaikanur in the fourteenth century. The Muduvans 
who came to the High Ranges of Travancore via Bodinaikanur carried their 
children on their back up the Ghats, and they have come to be known as 
“ Muduvans ”. Anothei; version is that, when they left Madura, they carried 
with them (on their back or muthukii) the Goddess Meenakshi, brought the 
image to Neriamangalam, and hence came to be known as Mudftvans which 
literally means ‘those who carried something on their b^ck’. 

Habitation . — The Muduvan villages are found in localities from -3000 
to 6000 ft. above sea-level, but the majority of them are about 3000 ft. above, 
sea-level. A? this altitude is above fever level, the Muduvans look hale and 
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hearty. The villages have no permanency owing to th^r shifting cultivation. 

The villages are scattered about on the hills. The choice of sites is not 
so much governed by any love of scenery but by the practical necessities of 
life. The idea of defence seems to have been the first motive for the group- 
ing of huts into villages called Kudis. The number does not exceed ten in a 
village, which is often located on a piece of elevated ground. The village is 
approached by well-beaten tracks. 

Their dwellings on the High Ranges are small and rectangular in shape 
(12' X 10') with only one door in front. Each has only a single room with a 
hipped roof to which a verandah is rarely added. It is made of jungle-wood 
poles, i^eds and grass, and is neat in appearance. On the western slopes, 
their dwellings are of a rougher type, the materials used being the stems and 
leaves of reeds {Ochladdra Travancorica). By the side of their dwellings, 
the Muduvans have an enclosure for penning their cattle’ at night. Each 
village has a common place of worship, a thatched shed and separate dormi- 
tories for boys and girls, and village Chavadi, which will be dealt with appro- 
priately later on. No sacrifice of animals is made, when a new' village is 
formed. Their only furniture is only a mat or two made of reeds on which 
they sleep, and the fire which occupies one corner of the hut, represents 
“that most precious luxury of all, the sum total of their creature comforts”. 

Fire hy Friction.— The Muduvans make fire by means of an apparatus 
called “("hakkumukki”. ' This consists of a piece of flint, steel and cotton of 
Caryota urens (^mrsusn-). The bark of Helioteres isora is burnt and the 
charcoal thereby obtained is pow'dered and mixed with cotton, so that it mSy 
easily catch fire. The cotton is held near the flint, and the Chakmuk or 
r steel piece is struck on the stone. The friction generates sparks'of fire which 
ignite the cotton. This process is resorted to during cold weather, and 
Deniker says it is practised by a few backward Fugeans, Eskimo and Alents. 
while it has not been uncommon among most of the hill tribes of Cochin 
and Travancore, it is now passing into oblivion and the Muduvans are now 
accustomed to the use of safety matches. 

Chapter 11. 

Adolescence. — Both boys and girls have only a small patch of hair on the 
back of the head till they attain the age of puberty. It is stated that this 
is due to the fact that they get ill if hair is allowed to grow earlier. 

When .a boy is about to come of age, w'hich is generally between sixteen 
and twenty, he is allow'ed to grow his hair on the head tw’o years earlier, when 
the maternal uncle’s son smoothens his head with castor or gingelly oil. The 
parents purchase a new piece of cloth, five to six cubits in length, which is 
tied'*into a turban round his head by his maternal uncle’s son ir?? the presence 
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of the village folk.^ This is emblematic of his passing into man’s estate. The 
n'Sxt day all the vikagers are treated to a feast. The age of puberty is between 
^twelve and fourteen in the case of a girl, who is allowed to grow her hair ou 
the head after she attained her tenth year. The smoothening of the head with 
oil is done by the maternal uncle’s daughter. When a girl attains puberty, 
she is lodged in a separate hut for four days. On the fi^th day, she washes 
her clothes and takes a bath. She then changes the child’s dress for that of 
a woman which is sixteen to eighteen cubits long. The village folk are 
treated to a feast on the fifth day. 

• Marriage . — Marriage generally takes place after puberty. The marriage- 
able age in the case of males is between eighteen and twenty, while in the ■case of 
females, it is above twelve. Sexual licence before marriage is neither recognized 
nor tolerated, and unmarried youths are subjected to a certain measure of 
discipline. All th^ unmarried youths (males) above ten years of age live 
togertier at night in a “ bachelor’s hut”, located away from the married 
quarters. The unmarried girls and women sleep in a similar hut or dormi- 
tory at night in charge of an elderly woman. Soon after supper, the young 
unmarried men and women go to their respective huts. This custom finds its 
counterpart among the Nagas of Assam, the Mundas of Chota Nagpur, and 
the Mannans of Travancore. As among the Veddas of Ceylon, the orthodox 
marriage takes place between cross-cousins, i.e., between children of brother 
and sister. A man may not marry the daughter of l?is father’s brother and 
mother’s sisters. Thus it is obviously not nearness of blood-kinship which 
acts as a restriction on marriage, but nearness of blood-kinship of a certain 
kind as among the Todas. The union of such people will be considered 
incestuous. A man or woman must marry within the tribe. In the original 
selection, the woman has no choice, but a man has. The practice of marry- 
ing a maternal uncle’s daughter is an old custom, said to be once universal 
among the Dravidians. 

Marriage is often arranged for by friends, or more often by the cousins 
on the mother’s side of the bridegroom who request the hand of a girl or 
woman from her parents. Should they agree, the consent of even the most 
remote relations is obtained. If every one is amicable, an auspicious day is 
fixed when the parents^ of the bridegroom go to the village with all their 
friends and relations. The marriage ceremonial takes place in the ’evening 
after 6 P.M. and is very simple in form. The bridegroom gcres with his 
bestman and bridesmaid, generally his younger brother and sister, to the 
bride’s hut, when the parents of the bride are absent at the Chavadi (village 
council hall). The object is twofold. The parents of the bride cannot be 
spectators of ‘the ceremonial. Further they purpo.sely absent themselves to 
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give the bridegroom and his followers a free hand in tjje matter, The brides 
groom presents her with ear-rings, generally of brass, glas^ bangles, clotlfes 
and a comb made of golden bamboo by himself. The presentation of the 
comb forms the essential part of the ceremony, and it is always worn by the 
bride on the back of the head above the knotted hair. The assembled 
guests are then treated to a feast in the night. 

The bridegroom’s party then retire with the bride to a hut, usually 
erected for the occasion. There they spend three days. The young couple 
are very coy by nature. The bestman and bridesmaid are meanwhile engaged 
in bringing them to more familiar terms. The elder brother or sister of tbe 
bride is prohibited from visiting the hut. No one stays in the hut to keep 
company with the married couple for the night. 

On the fourth day, the party march to the bridegroom’s village. There 
also there is general feasting for the assembled guests, ancP the married couple 
pass the night in the newlj' erected hut. The marriage may now be said to 
have reached its consummation. The bride’s parents then go back to their 
village the next day. 

Marriage hy Capture . — When it so happens that a woman’s parents do not 
favour her marriage to a man who seeks her hand, the latter takes an oppor- 
tunity and forcibly takes her away from her mother’s house, when she goes 
out for water or firewood. They live together for a few days in a secluded 
part of the forest. Mea'iiwhile, the}^ are being searched for and brought back 
to the village. The man is tried by the village panchayat, and is let off with 
a light fine of one rupee, or more sometimes. The marriage is then allowed 
to run its course with the consent of the parties. 

The system of marriage by capture is prevalent in its more primitive, brutal 
form among the Kbasis of Assam who consider the kidnapped woman as “ a 
property which a man may knock about as he pleases”. It was practised 
among primitive Slavs in a more refined form. It was also customary in 
Russia, Lituania, Poland and in parts of Germany where young men would 
carry off their lovers and afterwards enter into treaty for them with their 
parents. 

Polygamy . — Polygamy is rare, but in the code of polygamous etiquette, 
the first married is head-wife from whom the rest take orders. If they are 
friendly* they live together in the same hut. If not, they are kept'in separate 
huts in the .same village or different villages for the sake of peace and harmony. 
A Muduvan marries a second time in the hope of getting a son. 

Polyandry . Among the plateau Muduvans, both polygamy and poly- 
andry are permissible, the former being common, but the latter, occasional. 
Fra^ternal polyandry does not exist. On the Cardamom Hills, the Muduvans 







are purely monogamous, and express general abhorrence of both polygamous 
dtid polyandrous conditions. 

Widoiv Re-marriage. — Re-marriage of widows is permitted, but not b^" 
the brothers of her deceased husband. In practice, she marries any one with 
the above exception. The same ceremonies are gone through, the ear-rings^ 
bangles, etc., which she discarded on the death of the previous husband, 
being replaced. 

Divorce. — A man may divorce his wife at will, but it is seldom resorted 
to except in cases of infidelity. Barrenness is not generally regarded as a 
season for divorce. It seems more usual to take a second wife in such cir- 
cumstances. A woman has not the same privilege, but she makes her husband 
so unhappy that he gladly allows her to leave him. A woman, who is divorced, 
is free to marry again. 

Sexual MoralMy. — In married life, the Muduv^ans maintain a high stan- 
dard* of conjugal fidelity. In the case of the unmarried young men and women, 
no sexual liberty is allowed, and they are kept in such thorough discipline 
that they lead a pure life. In married life, should a man commit adultery, a 
panchayat is summoned, and the seducer is fined up to a limit of Rs. 10. On 
the whole, the Muduvans, in spite of gregariousness, lead a simple and pure life. 

Chapter III. 

Pregnancy and Child-birth. — No special diet or customs are obligatory 
during pregnancy on the husband or wife. Whefi a woman is about to 
become a mother, she is lodged in a separate hut, called “seclusion hut ” in 
the vicinity. When labour sets in, all the married women of the village go to 
assist at the delivery. Unlike the Todas, the husband cannot assist at the 
delivery. After delivery, the baby is washed as soon as possible, but no 
ceremonies are gone through. Pollution lasts for thirty days as among the 
Todas, who observe this period of pollution in the case of the first-born child. 
During this period, no man, not excepting the husband, can approach the 
“ seclusion hut ”. However, the husband is allowed to go near the hut after 
fifteen days. Food is generally carried by women, generally the mother, or 
sisters, or by any other woman. The diet generally consists of rice or ragi. 

Twins are supposed to bring luck, w'hile monstrosities are reported to be 
killed though they do ngt admit the fact. My view is, however, confirmed by 
the absence .of any Muduvan, physically defective. It is said that childless 
couple are dieted to make them fruitful, the principal diet being ^e flesh and 
soup of black monkey in the case of men and a comppund of various spices 
in the case of women. 

Naming Ceremony. — No ceremony is performed on the occasion of 
naming. It is done after the mother and baby go to the main hut on" the 



thirty-first day or after one year. The name of paternal grandfather or 
maternal uncle may be given in the case of a male, and paternal grandmoth'er 
or aunt in the case of a female. 

The Miiduvan males are known by Vellachetty, Sangappan, Kunnarappan, 
Panikan, Pavanan, Seerangan, Komali, Karinkunju, Nariyan, Thevanan, 
Sivanandi, Pandithewin and Lakshmanan. They owe some of these names 
like Vellachetty, Pandithevan to contact with the Tamil Chetties and other 
castes of Madura. The females are known by Karuppayi, Kannanji, Pechi, 
Ethilu, Kuppi, Muthukammal, Vellathayi, Mangal, Chembi, Veerayi, Mutham- 
mal, Ammayi, Kallayi and Ramayi. Elders call young men “Karei”. A man 
calls his paternal aunt’s son “Senkarei”. 

Kinship and Taboo . — A man never mentions the name of his uncle. 
Should he desire to make any reference, he will give the name of the place at 
which his uncle lives, as “my uncle who lives at PottengaS’’. This restriction 
also occurs in the case of one’s elder brother. ” 

A Muduvan is prohibited from calling his wife’s mother or aunt byname. 
This applies in the case of a man’s grandfather and grandmother also. 
Similarly, a man does not call his wife by name and vice versa. The taboo 
also extends to dead relatives. It is remarkable that the taboo on names 
among the Muduvans and the Todas of the Nilgiris has a strange coincidence. 

Social Organization . — The Muduvans afford to some extent an example 
of a ‘natural family’. A Tract of a few miles square forms the jurisdiction of a 
small group of families, the members of which, besides making their living by 
hunting, fishing, gathering honey and the like, have advanced a step furth&r 
than the Veddas of Ceylon in that they have taken to nomadic agriculture. 

' Living as they have been in high forests, there have been many factors which 
fostered the growth of communal life. These have been ably summed up by 
Westermarck as follows: — ^“Man in the savage state, even when living in 
luxuriant countries, is brought to the verge of starvation in spite of his imple- 
ments and weapons. If the obstacle from insufficient food-supply could be 
overcome, gregariousness would be of great advantage. Living together, the 
families could resist the dangers of life and defend themselves from their 
enemies much more easily than when solitary.” This then, probably, is 
the origin of the corporate life as evidenced by thp village system of the 
Muduvans. 

Gregariousness has its effect on the external organization of the village, 
where the individual thinks in terms of the village in all matters exclusive of 
his family affairs. Survivals of communal life are enshrined even to this day 
in their daily life and customs. The joint clearing of forests for cultivation, 
the 'existence of dormitories for the unmarried young, the participation of all 
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the village folk in funeral ceremonies, and the existence of a village council- 
hSll for adjudication of village disputes bear ample testimon}' that the 
,Muduvans still appreciate the advantage of communal life. 

Sir John Lubbock considers that, as we descend in the scale of civilization, 
the family diminishes and the tribe increases in importance. Other sociolo- 
gists like Herr Kautskey also express the same view* that the tribe is the 
primary social unit of the human race, and the family a secondary unit deve- 
loped in later times, but Westermarck refutes it very ably and convincingly 
with a large mass of information. He lays down that the family consisting 
cjf father, mother and offspring, is a universal institution, and that among our 
earliest ancestors, it formed, if not the society itself, at least, the nucleus of 
society. It is remarkable that there exist even now savage people who live 
together rather in separate families, than in tribes and that most of these 
peoples belong to tBe rudest races of the world. The Veddas of Ceylon are a 
truly’' monogamous people, and have a saying that death alone can sunder 
husband and wife. 

To come back to the village organization, as the members of each village 
increase, other villages are founded in the neighbourhood, but association is 
maintained with the parent village in all matters except residence and culti- 
vation. 

Village Government . — Each village has its own headman and village 
affairs are regulated by discussion among the elderfy men. Their supreme 
lord is known by the name of ‘Melvaka’, to whom are referred all important 
mft.tters for adjudication, in case they cannot be settled localise References 
are sometimes made to Moopen, a dignitary lower in rank. If his decision is 
not satisfactc*ry, the Melvaka may be appealed to, and his decision is final. 
The office of Melvaka and Moopen is hereditary and follows the Marumakka- 
thayam law of inheritance. Under Moopen comes Talayari who exercises 
jurisdiction over two or three villages. Then follow Kularan and Sundara- 
pandi who are equivalents of village chiefs. « 

When a man commits an offence, a panchayat (Orumura) is held in the" 
village chavadi. If he is not amenable to the decision of the local chief, the 
Talayari is invited. The Kularan or Sundarapandi spreads a mat over which 
is laid ‘ Vellaikarimbad^in ’ or a white cloth over a blanket for the Talayari. 
The Talayari and the headman then take their seats, while the other village 
folk sit at a respectable distance from them. The accused stands^with folded 
hands before this tribunal of village worthies. , 

After reviewing the pros and cons of the offence, the Kularan and Sunda- 
rapandi ask the Talayari what punishment should be meted out. He orders, 
a fine which «ever exceeds ten rupees. The orders of the panchayat are "not 
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enforceable to the same extent in modern times, what with their control by 
the Government, and what with the beams of modern civilisation penetratihg 
yito their households. The judicial authority of the panchayat now extends, 
over breaches of marriage laws, disputes about inheritance, and petty thefts ; 
and a person on conviction is liable to the following punishment : — 

1. Theft of ragi, etc. ... ... up to Rs. 6 0 0 

2. Defaming village chief .. ,,380 

3. Adultery, rape, etc. ... ... ,, ,, 10 0 0 

In case of the last offence, Mr. Reade’s remark that, among savages, it fs 
the seducer who suffers, not the victim, holds good. An aggrieved Muduvan 
seldom takes the law into his hands, but always submits his case before the 
village tribunal for decision. Formerly, caning was an article of punishment, 
which no\v takes the form of a fine, and banishment in th^" case of incorrigibl- 
es. Instances of rape are rare, but contact with people from British India is 
silently undermining the fabric of their social life and morals. 

Inheritance . — The Muduvans follow the Marumakkathayam law of 
inheritance. A man’s property always goes to his elder or younger sister’s 
son with this reservation that if he has a younger brother, the property goes 
to the nephew after his demise. Even if the deceased has incurred debts, 
it is incumbent on his nephew who inherits his property to clear the debts 
also. 

When a man dies, all relations go to offer condolence to the bereaved 
family. On the thirty- first day when all the ceremonies in honour of the 
dead are over, his eldest nephew, in the absence of a younger brother, gets 
all the valuable property, viz., bill-hook, blanket, brass vessel’s, cattle and 
money if any. Only cooking earthenware vessels are left behind. The 
sons get only what may be given by the father during his life-time. 

If a man has no younger brother or nephew, the property goes to his 
younger sistif, but never to his sons. Daughters have no claim on the 
^father’s property, nor does a widow get anything out of her husband’s earn- 
ings. A widow goes and lives with her brothers. The grown-up children- 
may live with the elder or younger brother of the deceased, if they are 
disposed to look after them. Otherwise she goes ^and stays wjth all her 
children with her brother who looks after them. 

It has%een suggested, that, in olden times, the natural guardian of the 
children was not th^ father, but the maternal uncle. This inference is based 
on the practice of a nephew succeeding his mother’s brother in rank and 
property. Even where succession runs through females, the father is the 
head of the family. “ The house of the family is the father’s,^ the garden is 
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his, the rule and government are his,” says Dr. Codrington “of the people of 
]\l*elanesia.” This^iescription exactly fits in with the Muduvans of Travancore, 
.among whom the father exercises absolute authority over his family. 

Funeral Ceremonies . — When a man dies, information is immediately 
carried to all the neighbouring villages. All the mourners go and take part 
in digging the pit. The grave is dug to the length of* the deceased, and is 
waist-deep in the case of men, and about breast-deep in the case of women ; 
the reason being that men are brave, free from evil, if the corpse be laid 
north to south, and that women consider that they will be free from danger 
if the corpse be disposed of deeper in the ground. In the case of women, 
the dead are buried with their ornaments except those made of silver, the 
underlying idea being that the family will become extinct by silver being 
buried with the dead. 

The chief mourner, generally the nephew, divests himself of all personal 
ornaihents and turban soon after the death of a person, and can put them on 
only on the thirty-first day. This holds good in the case of the sons and brothers 
of the deceased. Even those Muduvans who go to attend the funeral have to 
remove their turban on reaching the house of the deceased and can put them 
only after the next day’s ceremony. 

A new cloth, purchased by the deceased’s nephew or son, is wrapped 
round the body and the corpse is carried by those present and gently lowered 
into the grave with head facing north. Some grains of paddy are then strewn 
over the corpse. All then offer their prayers to the effect “ You are passing 
av^ay. Guard over us who are living”. The grave is then covered with earth 
and a small stone is placed at the head and feet to mark the burial spot. A 
thatched roof *5' x 2' is erected over it without any side- wall. All the mourn- 
ers then take a bath and return to their houses. 

The next morning, the chief mourners as well as the men from the 
neighbouring villages assemble. Half a padi of rice is cooked in a pot by an 
unmarried man, and the cooked rice is kept in equal quantities in three 
plantain leaves in front of the house of the deceased. All the men stand 
round the offering, and after the chief mourner offers his prayers to God, all 
the rest pray to the following effect ; 

“ May God proteot us and our cattle from danger. ^ 

Oh ! ancestors, shield us from danger.” 

After these prayers are over, the offering is partaken by all wlio are then 
treated to a feast. In the evening all the assembled are^trjeated to a feast on 
a grand scale. Pollution lasts for thirty days, and all relations go to condole 
with the loss of the departed during this -period. On the thirty-first day, the- 
same ceremori*y is gone through as on the second day, and this is followed by 
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feasting. Friends and relations disperse the next day and go to their res- 
pective houses. On the thirty-first day, the chief mournerTifeeds two or thfee 
^uduvans sumptuously in honour of the dead, after which nothing is done to 
propitiate the spirit of the dead. 

The practice of using stones for graves is attributed to the movernent of 
a stone-using people? through Indonesia to India, and is marked by disconti- 
nuous distribution. In Watubela, a stone is placed at the head and foot of 
the grave. The Kabni Nagas inter their dead and place a stone at the head and 
foot of the grave (Perry’s Megalithic Culture of Indonesia). Menhirs, cromlechs 
and dolmens are found on the Khassia Hills, Coimbatore, Cochin and Tro,- 
vancore. Most of the dolmen-like structures contain earthenware vessels of 
good workmanship. 
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VYASARAYA, THE HINDU UNIVERSITY AT 
VIJIANAGAR AND SOME SUBSEQUENT HISTORY. , 

By B. Venkoba Rao, Esq., B.A. 


New light has been thrown on Vijianagar History by a palm leaf manuscript 
in Nagari characters which was found with the family of a Brahman priest of 
the Madhwa community who worships at Tirumakudlu in the Mysore District 
aj: the Brindavana of Sesha Chandrakacharya who was a Swami of Sri 
Vyasaraya Mutt, the present headquarters of which is at Sosale in the 
Mysore District near Tirumakudlu. It was known for a long time that the 
manuscript was there, but as it is the only manuscript of the work so far 
known, the family *vho had possession of it was unwilling to part with it. 
Recently however it became possible for me through the exertions of Mr. 
M. Srinivasamurti, Sarvadhikari of Sri Vyasaraya Mutt to obtain the manu- 
script for examination. The manuscript being not in the Devanagari but in 
the Nagari characters which are rather unfamiliar now-a-days, I had to obtain 
a skilled reader to read the manuscript. As the style is highly ornate and 
descriptive like the style of Bana and as the incidents described are not 
familiar, I had to devote my scanty leisure for many days in a period of over 
a month personally to examine the historical references in the book. Luckily 
my labours were richly rewarded and the manuscript* is now in the hands of 
M^. M. Srinivasamurthi, the Sarvadhikari of Sri Vyasarayaswami Mutt who 
is making arrangements to publish it. 

2, The manuscript is entitled “Vyasayogi Charitram”, i.e., “ The Life 
of Vyasayogi and consists of six Ucchvasas or chapters. It is a work in 
Champu style and is in both prose and verse. In the first chapter the 
author makes obeisance in verse to the ten Avatars of Vishnu, praises Kalidasa 
and Bana and says that he is attempting to write the life of Vyasayogi 
according to his capacity only, as it is impossible for him to do full justice to ^ 
a life full of incident of a scholar whose learning w'as of encyclopsedic range. 
The story begins by narrating how^ the Devas go to Vedavyasa and ask for 
succour, as real knowledge has disappeared from the world. Vedavyasa pro- 
mises to seiTd Madhwacharya again into the world. In the second chapter 
a Brahman couple of Bannur in the Mysore District are described.. They feel 
keenly the absence of children and pray to God. Vedavyasa in a dream offers 
progeny to the lady giving her a gold plate full of light and points to a sage 

• If any readers of this article can secure other copies of the work they are requested , 
kindly to send them to the writer of this article who will arrange to get the manuscripts useo for 
purposes of collation and supply printed copies to the owners of the manuscripts. 
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Brahmanya Thirtha as the person through whom the desire for childrei^ 
would be gratified. Soon after, the ascetic Brahmanya Thiftha appears and 
being pleased with the devotion of the couple, gets a sacrifice made in fire - 
and gives three morsels of consecrated food to the couple and promises them 
three children. The last child will be a son. Brahmanya Thirtha desires 
the last son to be given to himself and returns in due course to Channapatna, 
near which place his hermitage lies. 

3. In the third chapter the birth and education of the hero of this 
biography are described. Brahmanya Thirtha claims and obtains this boy in 
due course. The boy who is well educated in all the humanities of the timS 
studies under Brahmanya Thirtha for some time more. Brahmanya Thirtha 
seeing the intellect of the boy and considering that he is fit to be ordained 
and to fight and win over unbelievers gives him Sanyasa and confers on him 
the appellation of Vyasa. 

4. In the fourth chapter, Vyasa, after remaining with his Guru Brah- 
manya Thirtha for some time, starts on a tour. He visits many places in 
India and comes to Kanchi. Then he goes to Mulbagal and stays there a long 
time studying under the teacher Lakshminarayana Muni otherwise known as 
Sripadaraya. Sripadaraya then advises Vyasathirtha to go to the Court of 
Narasa who had then recently begun to rule the Penugonda kingdom. 
Sripadaraya advises Vyasathirtha that in the interests of the good of the 
country, Sanyasis may live in the capitals of kings. Vyasathirtha takes the 
advice of his Guru and goes to Penugonda (Mahachalapuri). King Narasa is 
very cordial. Vyasathirtha spends a long time in Penugonda expounding 
philosophy. 

5. The fifth chapter begins with a description of Vijianagar. When 
the emperor Narasa enters Vijianagar, he pays homage to Vyasathirtha. All 
the learned men of India come and hold a disputation and V 5 ^asathirtha 
comes out victorious. He is honoured by the emperor Narasa and himself 
honours learned men with valuable gifts. The emperor Viranarasimha, the 
son of Narasa, succeeds Narasa and treats Vyasaraya with reverence as Rama 
treated Vasishta, the Guru of Dasaratha. Vyasathirtha composes the works 
Tatparya Chandrika, N 5 .'ayamrita and Tarka Tandava. Then the emperor 
Krishna Devaraya succeeds Viranarasimha. A fully deserved- eulogy of 
Krishna Devaraya is given. King Prataparudra of Kalinga sends a wmrk on 
philosophy for criticism to the emperor Krishna Devaraya. Krishna Devaraya 
gives it to Vyasathirtha and is agreeably surprised at the quick and sound 
criticism offered by Vyasathirtha. 

„ In the sixth chapter, Krishna Devaraya seats Vyasaraya on a golden throne 
and makes an abhisheka to him with all kinds of precious stones. After this 



bath; Vyasaraya makes to the learned men present profuse gifts of the gems 
showered on hifn. The spectators observe that Krishnaraya was indeed the 
worthy son of Narasa who had done a similar abhisheka before for Vyasaraya. 

Krishna Devaraya after being purged of his sins by this ahJmheka is 
highly successful. He confers a village on Vyasara^ai where the latter builds 
the famous Vyasasamudra tank. This tank is in the Madras Presidency close 
to the border of Kolar District. 

6. Krishna Devaraya then takes the blessings of Sri Vyasaraya and 

departs to heaven. Achiita Devaraya, the brother of Krishna Devaraya, 
Succeeds. Vyasaraya continues in Vijianagar holding discourse with many 
learned men. Narayana Yati of Kudli Akshobhya Thirtha Mutt introduces 
Somanatha, the author of the present work, to Vyasaraya and Vyasaraya says 
in Sanskrit : “ dear boy, poet Somanatha, are you in unbroken prosperity 
by the grace of the Lord of Lakshmi?” Somanatha remains in the Mutt of 
Vyasaraya and shows his writings which are admired. Somanatha describes 
himself as belonging to the Vatsa Gotra. He belonged to the family of Yajva 
Bhaskara. Yajva Bhaskara’s son was Devaraja Somapithi ; Devaraja Soma- 
pithi’s son was Bhatta Gayamurti Bhaskara. This Bhaskara had several gifts 
from the kings Bukka and Harihara. Somanatha describes himself as one 
versed in the four kinds of versification and one capable of keeping eighty-four 
pens working at the same time. ^ 

7. Vyasaraya is known to have sat on the throne of Vijianagar ; yet 
the vivid description of the sixth chapter of this book is a revelation. All the 
awailable historical particulars will be discussed in the preface to the Vyasa- 
yogi Charita when it is published. But it may be stated here that the 
evidence fairly points to the following conclusions : — (1) That the Kuhuyoga 
during which Vyasara 5 'a sat on the throne of Vijianagar according to tradition 
corresponds to the period that ended with the Raichur battle fought on 19th 
May, 1520 A.D. according to Sewell ; (2) that the privilege of displaying the 
green flag on a camel which the Vyasaraya Mutt even now enjoys originated^ 
in the Hindu-Moslem amity that followed the great battle of Raichur, and (3) 
that Vyasaraya w^as at the head of what v'as practically a Hindu University 
in Penugonda and Vijianagar for a period of about fifty years from about 1487 
A.D. to 1439 A.D. when Vyasaraya entered Brindavana on the island in the 
Tungabhadra. 

8. Brahmanya Thirtha transferred his Mutt to Vyasathirtha in the year 
Sarvajit according to accepted tradition and Vyasathirtha then went on pil- 
grimage. A few years later Brahmanya Thirtha departed from this life'about 
the year 1475 A.D. after a great famine leaving his Brindavana to the care of 
Sridhara ThiYtha from whom the Brahmanya Thirtha Mata at Abbur ii^ 
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descended. Sripadaraya must have entered Brindavana before the end of tlie^ 

fifteenth century before his student Vyasaraya sat in state fn Vijianagar in 
^ . 

Narasa’s time. 

9. Krishna Devaraya, the greatest emperor of Vijianagar, is to this 
day remembered with affectionate pride in the Telugu country and the works 
of the Telugu poets whom he patronized keep his memory green there. We 
in Mysore have no less reason to be proud of him. He was a Kannada 
Sovereign. He was a son-in-law of a Prince of Mysore and he was the disci- 
ple of the great Guru Vyasaraya of the Mysore country who achieved a con- 
tinental fame and whose works are still a living fount of thought and inspir-* 
ation to students of Indian philosophy. 

10. The influence of Vyasaraya at Vijianagar and on Hindu thought in 
the whole of India was not less than that of Vidyaranya \\;i'io died about a 
century before Vyasaraya sat in state in Vijianagar and received the homage 
of King Narasa. Vallabhacharya and Chaitanya were younger contemporaries 
of Vyasaraya. Chaitanya took Sanyasa from an ascetic of Vyasaraya’s line. 
Vallabhacharya was honoured in Krishna Devaraya’s Court in an assembly in 
which Vyasaraya presided. Kavi Karnapura of Bengal refers in his Gou- 
ranganidesa Dipika to the works of V 3 ^asaraya as the Vishnu Samhita. Vyasa- 
raya was the Guru of a distinguished galaxy of students Vijayendra, Vadiraja, 
Lakshmikanta and others^ who, by their works and students, kept bright the 
firmament of Indian philosophical thought for a long time after he himself 
disappeared. Till the middle of the seventeenth century and so long as the 
last kings of the Vijianagar line and their feudatories of Tanjore and Madura 
ruled and the old order of things still continued, support and^ criticism of 
Vyasaraya’s works continued to be the occupation of the learned in philoso- 
phy. Madhusudana Sarasvati, Appayya Dikshita, Vijayendra Swami, 
Tarangini Ramacharya, Brahmananda Sarasvati and Vanamali Misra are 
scholars famous in this field of thought. 

^ 11. By the time that the last traces of the Vijianagar empire were 

disappearing, Shahji by his conquests and by the aid of his principal minister, 
Naro Pant Hanumante, a Madhwa scholar and financier trained in the school 
of Mallikambei, connected Tanjore in thought and outlook with Maharashtra 
and with -the neighbourhood of Bangalore in the Mysore State. Sfvaji then 
came into prominence and Raghavendra Thirtha who has commented on 
Vyasaraya’s works and lives to-day in the love and reverence of people, 
remained for a long tirne in Kolhapur in the centre of Mahratta thought and 
influence. Raghunatha Narain Hanumante, the son of Naro Pant, became 
the Acnat Pradhan of Sivaji and it was he who, by his negotiajiions in the 
Golkonda kingdom, made it possible for Sivaji to undertake the tour of 



pilgrimage in Southern India after his coronation. Sivaji returned through 
Bangalore to Maharashtra in this tour. Janardana Pant Hanumante, a bro- 
ther of Raghunatha Narain Hanumante was the Samant Pradhan of Sivaji, 
’After the death of Raghunath Narain Hanumante, vSambhaji advanced his 
brother Janardana Pant Hanumante to the position of Amat Pradhan. 
Janardan Pant Hanumante was in the council which declared Rajaram 
regent in A.P. 1689. After Janardan Pant Hanumante died, his son Thim- 
moji Raghunath Hanumante was raised b}' Rajaram to the rank of Prati- 
nidhi. Grant Duff gives further particulars in his ‘ History of the Mahrattas ’. 
^ 12. The Mahratta power rose and declined as the Vijianagar power had 

risen and declined ; and the centre of Indian philosophical thought which 
accompanied the centre of Hindu political influence shifted, especially after 
the fall of Seringapatam and still more after the fall of the Peishwas, to 
Mysore where the headquarters of all the principal Mutts are located. His 
Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar III and Dewan Purnaiya were the patrons 
of the Indian learning of their time. The thinkers and pontiffs of the 
Madhwa school of thought which believes in the reality of the world and 
of effort and progress, moved their headquarters from the time of Madhwa- 
charya in the thirteenth century from country to country in India as condi- 
tions changed, receiving support even from the adherents of alien faiths on 
account of the love and reverence they commanded in the country from the 
mass of the people. The history of these thinkers aad pontiffs is a history of 
the culture and thought of later India in the South including Maharashtra. If 
w« have to understand the problems of modern India aright in this sphere of 
culture and thought, we have to study the history of these pontiffs and the 
works they have left behind, because these pontiffs lived and moved among the 
people and won their respect and love in transition times and they live even 
to this day in the realm of Indian philosophical thought ; and the problems 
of societ}’, culture and thought which they had to solve are not, after all, far 
different from the problems of our transition times to-day. This history has 
yet to be explored and studied in detail. ^ 



STUDIES IN BJRD-MYTHS. No. IV.— ON A SECOND 
/ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE INDIAN CUCKOS. 

' By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 

In a previous paper entitled : “ On a Bird-myth from the District of Sylhet 

in Eastern Bengal,” published in pages 625-629 of this Journal for April 1923, 
I have shown how a girl, who grieved exceedingly for the sad death of her 
only brother who was killed by a tiger, was metamorphosed into the Indian 
cuckoo (Cuctilus inicropterus) . 

In this article, I shall publish and discuss a second setiological myth 
which accounts for the evolution of the same bird, and which is current in 
certain parts of Eastern Bengal. In this variant of the myth, it is a cruel 
mother-in-law, who persecuted and maltreated her daughter-in-law, thi,t is 
transformed into the Indian cuckoo, as will appear from the following Eng- 
lish translation thereof : — 

There lived a Brahmana who was a great miser. His wife was more 
miserly than her husband. They had several grown-up sons and daughters- 
in-law. Though the Brahmana’s wife loved her youngest son to distraction, 
yet she hated his child- wife with the greatest of rancours. She was ever 
ready to torment and chastise the latter. Guests used to come to the Brah- 
mana’s house every day. It frequently happened that when the guests 
arrived in the house, every member of the family (except the youngest 
daughter-in-law) had partaken of his and her morning-meal. Only the 
youngest son’s child-wife had to remain fasting even till then. Consequently, 
on the arrival of the guest, the Brahmana’s wife used to order her youngest 
daughter-in-law to serve out the latter’s own meal to the aforementioned guest, 
saying that a guest w^as the very personification of a deity. In obedience to. 
her mother-in-law, the unfortunate daughter-in-law had to serve the newly- 
“^rived guest with whatever food had been kept in the kitchen for her own 
morning-meal. But the wicked mother-in-law never cooked any fresh meal 
thereafter for her starving youngest daughter-in-law. Thus it came to pass 
that this unfortunate girl-wife did not get any food for her meal j^uring the 
day-time^ She used to .suffer much from the most excruciating pangs of 
hunger. But nobody cared at all for her sufferings. 

In this way, some time passed away. Owing to continual starvation, 
the youngest daughter-in-law thinned away to a veritable skeleton. At last, 
she could not endure her miserable existence any longer. So, one day, after 
serving out her own meal to a newly-arrived relative of the family, she fell 
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down from sheer weakness brought on by continual starvation, became sense- 
le^ and spoke no jnore. Seeing this, the mother-in-law called out to her 
daughter-in-law and entreated the latter most earnestly to speak out. But the^ 
stricken-down and unconscious daughter-in-law did not, in any way what- 
ever, respond to her cruel mother-in-law’s earnest solicitations. 

But, all of a sudden, the maltreated child-wife of heji youngest son, now ^ 
lying senseless and prostrate upon the ground, was transformed into a bird, 
flew away towards the forest, and began to call out : “ Ishti Juitiun, ishti 
kutiim'' or (“ O mother-in-law ! yon have been kind towards the relatives and 
guests of the family. But you have been cruel to me’’'). 

Hearing this, the mother-in-law became deeply penitent for her cruel 
conduct towards her youngest daughter-in-law. She also was metamorphosed 
into a bird and flew away in the wake of her daughter-in-law who had now 
been transformed infto another bird, and began to call out : “Bou kathd kao, bou 
kathd^kao"' or “O daughter-in-law ! speak out; O daughter-in-law ! speak ouf\* 
Now, the preceding' myth bears some resemblance to the Eetiological 
myth about the origin of the spotted dove which was published in pages 
23-28 of this Journal for October 1923. In the last-mentioned myth, a 
maternal grandmother, in a fit of rage, killed her granddaughter named 
Chitu and was beside herself with grief when she discovered her mistake 
which had misled her to perpetrate this abominable deed of murder. There- 
upon she sprinkled the sesame-seed upon herself and •was, thereafter, meta- 
morphosed into a spotted dove, and then flew away. It is, moreover, stated 
that the spots on the spotted dove’s plumage are the sesame-seeds which the 
grief-stricken mother-in-law had sprinkled upon her own body. 

But in th« jetiological myth, which forms the subject-matter of this paper, 
about the origin of the Indian cuckoo, the mother-in-law who cruelly starved 
her youngest daughter-in-law to death, was transformed into the Indian cuckoo. 
The place of the maternal grandmother in the myth about the spotted dove 
has been taken by the cruel mother-in-law of the present ^etiological myth. 

In my first paper on the Sylhet getiological myth about the origin of the*— 
Indian cuckoo, I stated that the people residing in and about the Mussoorie 
Hills called this bird by the name of '‘Ky phiil pdkkd" which, I thought, most 
probably meant “What fruit has ripened?" I further stated that, to the 
denizens of the Chumbi Valley, this bird was known by the appellh,tion of 
“Ku pul pakki” which, to my mind, appeared to be identical with the name 
given to it by the people of the Mussoorie Hills, anji had, therefore, the 
same significance in English. 

* Vide the Bengali Monthly Magazine Sisiisdt/ii (published from the ASutosh Library, , 
No. 39/1, College Street, Calcutta) for Jyaishtha 1330 B.S. (May-June 1923 A.D.), pages 77-7^ 

7 
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But, on making further research recently, I find that my foregoing inter- 
pretation of the name given to the Indian cuckoo by the inhabitants of t-he 
Mussoorie Hills and the Chumbi Valley appears to be incorrect. A Bengali 
gentleman, who sojourned at a village named Dhalchhina which is situated 
at a distance of 13^ miles to the north-east of Almora in the Mussoorie Hills, 
and who has published an account of his travels in these regions in the pages 
• of the Bengali Monthly Magazine — the Masih Basumatl — says that, in those 
hill tracts, there grows a kind of small and red-hued berries called the Kaphal 
which have a sweetish and, at the same time, a sub-acid flavour, and which 
are much eaten by the inhabitants of those regions. He further says that the 
denizens of those hill tracts believe that the Indian cuckoo {Ciiculus microp- 
terus) utters a call-note which sounds very much like the words “ Kaphal 
paho'' which means '‘Let the Kaphal berries ripen'\ All this will appear from 
the following English translation of his impressions (in-Bengali) of his visit 
to the village of Dhalchhina : — 

“We arrived before a small shop. Its front yard was embowered with 
rose-bushes and ablaze with rose-blooms. A Sadhu or Hindu mendicant 
was warming himself before a pile of blazing firew^ood. The coolies arrived 
and, after laying down our luggage and traps, began to take rest and to talk 
with each other in Paharia dialect, about what they had learnt about, 
ourselves. The shop-keeper welcomed us with the greatest courtesy, as if he 
had been our most fanhliar friend. He was talking with two officers of the 
Forest and Police Departments respectively. Hearing of our journeys, all of 
them bestirred themselves very much in order to make us comfortable. They 
were, at that time, preparing to partake of some Kdphals and, therefore, invit- 
ed us also to partake of these berries. As we w'ere very much^dead-beat and 
thirsty on account of having ascended the hills we very gladly accepted their 
invitation. When we were regaling ourselves with these little, red and sour- 
sweet berries called Kaphal, the Indian cuckoo, which is well-known in 
Bengal under the name of “Bau-katha-kao,'’ was uttering its characteristic 
^call-notes : “Bau-lcatha-kao, bau-kathd-kao” . Thereupon one of the persons 
assembled there told me : “Panditji ! Just listen to that bird (meaning the 
Indian cuckoo or the Baa-kathd-kao bird) which is calling out ' Kaphal 
pdko . As the winter has come to an end, and as guests and new-comers are 
arriving in these regions, they will have to be entertained. If is for this 
reason that the bird is uttering its call-notes : ‘Kaphal pdko, kaphal pdko ’ 
that is to say, ‘Let the kaphal berries ripen; let the kdphal berries ripen.' ”* 

* Vide Pandit Satya Charaiia Sastri’s article (in Bengali) entitled ; Kaildsa-jdtrd (A Trip to 
the Kailasa Hills) in the Bengali Monthly Magazine (published from theBasumat- 
^ Sahitya Mandira, No, 166 . Bowbazar Street, Calcutta) for Agrahayana 1329 B. S. (November- 
December 1922 A.D.). page 174. ^ ^ 



mulad’eva or kharapata— reference 

IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 

By A. Rangasvami Sarasvati, Esq., B.A. 


In the previous article on Muladeva it has been shown that he was an author 
who wrote on several subjects like Erotics, Theft, Chessplay, etc., that his 
Ajorks became very popular, that he brought about the death of the Sunga 
monarch Vasumitraand that he appears to have been a courtier in the court 
of Vikramaditya. There are some references to this personage also in 
Tamil literature. He is known in that literature as Kharapata. It has already 
been shown that Kharapata was one of the names by which he was known in 
Sanst:rit literature. 

One such reference occurs in the ancient Tamil Classic Silappadigaram.* 
This poem is said to have been written by Ilango-Adigal, the brother of the 
Chera sovereign Senguttuvan, a famous Sangam celebrity about whom this 
body of literature has much to say. The poem itself is a romance professing 
to deal with some incidents that took place in the reign of this Chera sovereign. 
The work also professes to give much information about the Chera kingdom 
during his reign and previous to it as well as of the Ghola and Pandya king- 
doms. In spite of the fact that the work deals about the heroes and inci- 
dents of the so-called Sangam period and its author is said to be closely 
related to a Sangam patron as brother, there are some who doubt whether 
the work belongs to the Sangam period proper. This romance is said to have 
been written to supplement another poem Manimegalai, another romance 
written by a famous Buddhist divine Sittalai Sattan in order to describe the 
life of Manimegalai, a Buddhist nun and the course of her religious progress. 
She was the daughter of Kovalan, a well-to-do merchant of Kaveripattinam 
and his sw'eetheart. It gives much information about the religious antL, 
social conditions of the country. The reference to Muladeva is found in the 
most pathetic part of Silappadikaram, the Kolaikalakkadai or the Gadha of 
the execution ground. Kovalan, the innocent merchant, is charged before the 
court of tHe Pandya sovereign wdth the theft of an anklet belonging to the 
palace. The king, without satisfying himself that Kovalan w^s the real 
perpetrator of the crime, ordered him to be beheaded. As he was led to the 
execution ground a conversation ensues between the two' executioners whether 

* The two references that are noticed here were brought to my notice by my friend, the 
veteran Tamil scb^jlar M. Raghava Aiyangar of the Tamil Lexicon office to whom I express my 
indebtedness. 
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Kovalan who appearfftd so innocent could have reall)^ been the perpetrator of 
the theft. On that the goldsmith who charged Kovalan with the crime afid 
who had really stolen the anklet gives an account of what people who are^ 
Sdepts in the science of Kharapata are capable of accomplishing and warns 
the executioners not to be led away by any such thoughts that they might 
themselves forget their duties and so become liable to the king’s punishment. 
The passage containing the account of the goldsmith about them is given 
below : — 

Qeouu^snrfLD — Qsn'^ssefrsairm^ ( 166 — 189 ) 

Q^ujeu im0(bQ^ 
iSlu-Qm srreiWJ s^eSQium 
Q/dlLQi— mmQp uSln^sf^mL- iMjTiSjh 
lditss (SldsBsrQtuesrp 
Lii(^m^p ulLisl iriTuSesr lurretj^Lh 

Qu0ihQuujiT LDi^eweaft p Qu0iBSSi<suu uu-us-fT '■ 

Lois^ff fEfreSeo)!— eiJQ^p^eu irnuS 
(osBih^ir (^Lorriflissr ujmsis&tst ^enQuon 
QpLu&ip QprrppiB Qpeffl(^eiJ iriTiiSp 
mxujsp ^pjQurT0ek Quujjf(^<ajiT 

mtkisem lduusc^su /rtruS 
esffQ^iQpfTii Quaj(^ lAli—^Lorr Q^smQi—rr 
i&iSlppw (suirujp^p- esr&ieo ^lurrsv^th 
Lf<sspSe\) ir0t}>Quir(i^<^ (suis^msu 

snessr Quem^i suiriruS '' 

eBf)ih0ir(^ LDirifup piTffQp Qtaiu^sv 

rfleusSu- L&uQuir(^m Qsiri—pQu. QweirB <• 

psnesiff LuiTirsiT^ Slpu.rir 
^ireora lueuirQufrd^i^ (sosiLj/iSeln 

QLoQ&i/rinTuSl^ih tsSIsods^ QpsmQL,n 
sQ^sSQsnismi-jSD jTQ^ih Qu!T 0<^ maiijfSI 
esB0£&) LOQ^EiS esfluuiTaairem rSpuir 

T* 

rRjrQeu usQso Qiumpirem' i^eo'ieo 


siresSu-ra Qsil.iSi(D(ev)rr LfseSlL-. 

^piT Qii^eSQ^L- Ljd(^ 

^ e£l&rs(^ lij^eSIp ^vsirdQiuek Q^mQrj'm 
Q&rmQsfT Qsuispm' pisiribQsfr&fl luirisih 
GeuaSeSl® enuSlirp^ bSImesBeffi euniasp ( 193 ) 

^uSeo^ssar aS^pQprtem Q(^e<flp 
^loSii—iaijrr ei^wi!r<ms oiaikSl 

Qiijf 6 lQprrpi(^ ^tu&i 3 p S!rp(ffm r 
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LD^eSjb s!T(sm iMesS 

^ s^isSluSjb ^QuLuiTih^ s&reum pm^ssrs 

sumQi—iT 0SfrG)ir€fff!p sml® i£‘iEiSleuiTe 

(^emQt—ir sijeosp QprruQurr Qirmpd 

SQ^wQpn j^p QsfT^soesr Qs^n^eoeo, 

The subject of the passage is that the thieves who Cre adepts in the art 
are familiar with the following eight sub-divisions. These are Mantra, Daiva, 
Medicine, Nimittam (omen), Tantra, Place, Time, and Instruments. “If you 
become subject to their medicines you would even be made liable to the 
king’s punishments. If they utter the proper mantras you would not be able 
even to see them just as you cannot see the Gods. If they worship their 
special Gods properly they would be able to escape even after showing you 
the article that they have stolen from you. If they have recourse to the pro- 
per medicine 5’ou \f'ould not be able even to stir from your place. If they do 
not get the proper omen before undertaking a crime they won’t do it however 
great the prize may be. If they have recourse to the proper tantras and 
kriyas of theft according to the science they u'oiild be able even to get the 
necklace round the neck of Indra from heaven. If they choose a particular 
place as suitable for their action, nobody would be able even to see them there. 
If they steal anything at the proper time according to the teachings of 
the science, who wmuld be able to obstruct them, however great he might be? 
Similarly when they use the proper instruments people would not be able 
even to see them. These thieves make no distinction betvreen night and day. 
If you consider what the science of Kharapata is capable of accomplishing 
there w’ould be no place even for hiding yourself.” 

After giving the account the goldsmith narrated the false account of a 
theft purported to have taken place in the palace of the younger brother 
of the king Pandyan Neduncheliyan. “Once a thief was waiting in the guise 
of a messenger at the gate of the palace for the whole day. As soon as night 
set in, he introduced himself into the palace in the guise of a woman. He 
entered the bed-room of the prince along with the shadow behind a light: 
He took hold of the necklace round the neck of the jfrince. On this the 
prince awoke and, seeing the thief, drew his sword out of the scabbard. Even 
as the prince was drawing the sw’ord out of his scabbard the thief got hold of 
the scabbard and thrust it against the sword without his knowing it.^By that 
action the thief made the sword ineffective. Seeing he could not injure 
the thief with his sword he wanted to catch hold of him in his arms. 
But the thief somehow escaped from him and made the prince catch hold of 
a pillar near by instead. Nobody has been able to trace him since.” 

Another- reference to the art of theft as described in the classic work 
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of Karnisuta seems to be found in the Maduraikanji* (11. 645-47) of the pc^t 
Madurai-Marudan written in praise of the ancient Pandya sovereign 
Medunjeliyan, the victor at Talai-Alanganam. Here the author refers to the<^ 
watchmen of the city who had mastered the art of theft and were adepts 
in catching thieves. Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Aiyar in his notes 
says that this may Ibe a reference to Karnisuta who had written on this 
subject. In addition to these references a reminiscence of Kharapata seems 
to be preserved in a Tamil proverb ^/reui—ixi Lom^Qeo which 

means ‘ Rosary round the neck and the science of Kharapata in the mind’. 
Not knowing the exact significance of the term Kharapata, people have 
changed it into Agapata in the proverb which makes no sense at all. These 
references only prove that Karnisuta and his work were well-known in the 
Tamil country at the period when these works were written. The reference in 
Silappadikaram affords one limit to the date of the composition of the work. 


Maduraikanji, lines 645-647. 

qa^/5^ surromemiDiuiT Qs^iBik^ §nsosui^u iSeirti^turr gissNiEi^ giOTr 
(yrr^rru uiretr aeismuSlesrrP.” 



'AVATARANADASAKAM OF KING ADITYAVARMAN. 

By a. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, Esq., B.A. 


In His Highness the Maharaja’s Palace Library at Trivandrum were 
found two cadjan leaves containing a decade of verses each on the gods 
Padmanabha of Tiruvanantapuram and Kcsava of Tiruvattaru, with the 
Colophonian sanuppas at the end, recording the fact that both the devotional 
pieces were composed by a Travancore king named Adityavarman. The 
hitherto unpublished text of the latter poem is given below, not only because 
of the interest arising from its royal authorship but that it may also serve as 
an example of the manipravala style of later Malayalam poets. 

•Tiruvattaru, one of the thirteen divyadesains in Malai-Mandalam sacred 
to Vishnu, is situated in the Kalkulam taluk of the Padmanabhapuram 
Division, Travancore State, and the god Kesavaperumal of that temple is be- 
lieved, in orthodox tradition, to have been worshipped by Chandra and Parasu- 
rama. In parenthesis, it may be remarked that there is not a single temple 
with any shadowy pretension to antiquity that cannot boast of its own batch 
of celestial beings as its especial votaries : Brahma, Indra, Surya, Chandra, 
etc., either individually or in twos and threes. The^ sthalapurdna manufac- 
turers have at their lingers’ ends many ready-made episodes and verses to 
string together in promiscuous sequence, and any wayside temple of but 
yesterday’s growth can have, for a small consideration paid to one of these 
grinders of varses, a ready-made vista of ancient history to gaxe back upon 
with complacency, a long catalogue of corporeal and moral cures to advertise, 
and a glittering array of devas, gandharvas, bearded sages and heirless sove- 
reigns who can conscientiously vouch for the genuineness of their temple’s 
credentials in eradicating sin of whatever nature, both chronic and acute! 
But with the Vishnu temple at Tiruvattaru, however, the case is different**- 
for it can truthfully prefer a claim to considerable antiquity, so far as anti- 
quity can go in respect of temples in South India. The Puranantlru, an 
old Tamil anthology, has a verse mentioning Tiruvattaru as the headquarters 
of an ancient chieftain called EHni-Adan, who was famed for his* munifi- 
cence and patronage to men of letters and whose motto seems s^lso to have 
been an approximate equivalent of the Travancore State’s , ‘Dharmosmathula- 
daivatand. The chief sanctity of the temple has, however, to be attributed 
to the fact that it has been eulogised by Nammalvar, the famous Vaishnava^ 
saint of Tirukkurukur in the sixth Tiruvdymoli of his tenth/Ten. As*this 
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‘'Apostle of the Sacred Tamarind’ is believed by some scholars to have flourish- 
ed in the beginning of the ninth century A.D., the temple of Tiruvattaru may 
be considered to have been in existence, though not in its present structural ^ 
form, for more than eleven hundred years. 

Vattiiru has acquired its name on account of its location on the bank of 
a river of that designation, and its mrvalam or abundance in water supply 
has been graphically described by poet Mangudikilar in verse 396 of the 
Purandnurii, the prosperity of the land adding to the wealth of its charitably 
disposed chief. Nammalvar has si—io 

U3sar«3r, me6sfli£fTL-<siin wherein the situation of the village 

and its temple is succinctl}' described. The god Adikesava of this temple is 
a sayanamurti stretched out on his commodious serpent-bed snmu 

irfflj2fe33r(eu)^ Qj/7-z_I.i_/r/0(3?-<5a7-) and Piliaipperumal-Ayyahgar of the twelfth century 
A.D. has a neat poetic conceit in the oibhdvandlankdra on the god’s recumbent 
posture : 

ofiisj-S LoeoiTu Quirmm-Lp. Qmisuu 
un’^eum i§Lj(^ih^rrdj usmQt—m^ — s^rreoei^rsiTSsr 
Qsil.L^rtp^uSiQ&}m arrem Qs&^suQesr uirihu’SesrCoLDeo 
eufTLLi—rrppis ssssrQuSh^ QsiTW(Si}ntL, 

wherein he wonders how god Vishnu, who, in his incarnation as Dasarathi- 
Rama had been cheated out of his rightful crown and had wandered about 
for fourteen years in the southern wilderness of Dandaka, can sleep so un- 
concernedly on his serpent-couch, while the simple narration of these pathe- 
tic episodes was enough to scare sleep from the eyes of even a mere auditor 
as the poet himself. Mdranalankdmm, a work on rhetoric __composed by 
Tirukkurukaippiran in the sixteenth century, has the following stanza (v. 390) 
about this Vishnu temple of Tiruvattaru : 

usst^Oion i^iijmsr <sismLo&d!nTim uiasuJ<i^neir Q<3 =luuj 
mwsfliMioOirsioins upfShu (SuaLL-i—tTpi^ — esrsssfiLDeoirpprrek 
Q ujTQp^sm Quiflimu QpppiQps'^ 

^ jTlsf-ujftsQsiSii<s\) Q^^iueo. 

Epigraphically considered, the existing temple dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury only, in which period it is possible that the shrine may have undergone 
some sort of repairs resulting in the effacement of such of the early lithic 
records as the temple may have contained. Such cases of vandalism are even 
now’ events of common occurrence, and it is all the more regrettable that the 
modern authors thereof are not uncultured iconoclasts but pious and well- 
meaning Hindu philanthropists, wdio consider a temple’s renovation as an 
act cf great religious merit but whose historical indifference is t) unruffled by 




Eastern Gateway of the Adikesava-Perumal Temple, Tiruvattaru. 
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the mute eloquence of the records on the crumbling walls. The earliest epi- 
graph of the temple is dated in Kollam 348 (A.D. 1174) when Vira-Udaiya- 
jnarttandavarman-Tiruvadi, probably a prince-elect of the Travancore dynasty? 
was administering the ilanguru or lesser half of the dominions and relates to 
some gifts made to the temple of Tinivattarrii-paUUwnda Penimdl {T.A.S., 
Vol. I, p. 296). Two other inscriptions of more modern *Sate (Kollam 778-9 
corresponding to A.D. 1604) give a catalogue of the building works, such as 
the kitchen, rampart walls, orukal-mandapam, water-room, etc., which were 
added to the temple by the devout Travancore king Vira-Ravi Ravivarman- 
I^ulasekharapperumal-Tiruvadi of the Kijapperur-il/am and the Tiruppappur- 
svarupam, who is introduced with the epithets : 

and and by his 

brother (aniyan: Sl^t. aiiiija) Adityavarman (T.A.S., Vol. I, p. 176). 

A few remarks may now be added on the poem whose verses have been 
composed in the inevitable manipravalci style — that hybrid offspring of two lan- 
guages, the virile Sanskrit and the submissive dialectical Tamil, which is the 
modern JVfalayalam. Dr. Gundert,thePanini and Amarasirhha of the Malayalam 
language, has Krishna char it am against the word manipravala in his Diction- 
ary; but although he could with advantage have been less laconic in this in- 
stance, w'e have to consider that he has cited the name of the work Krishna- 
charitam as an illustration of the manipravala stjde. Radically the word 
manipravala signifies a combination of mani ‘a jewel or precious stone’ and 
pravala ‘coral’, thus conveying the idea of’a wreath consisting of precious 
stones and coral bits strung together, their alternating variety tending to en- 
hance the beauty of the ornament as a whole. Various interpretations, more 
or less satisfactory, have been offered in Sendamil, Vol. XII, to explain the 
appropriateness of this figurative designation for a literary style. Some con- 
sider that rubies and coral bits strung together in a wreath exhibit by their 
sameness of colour a homogeneous appearance to all but scrutinizing con- 
noisseurs, and that Sanskrit and a vernacular thus utilized in a literary work^ 
shine with a composite lustre; while others attribute tlie beauty of the combi- 
nation to the dissimilarity in the colour of the components, the cool creamy 
white of the pearl (a specialized synonj'm of mani) contrasting picturesquely 
with the sanguine hue ofthe ripe coral. Mani is by some others also equated 
with the sapphire, but then, alternating blue and red cannot form a pleasing 
chromatic combination. The second explanation seems, therefore, to be the 
most apposite of the three; and manipravdlam may, therefore, be taken to 
signify a variety of literary style wherein Sanskrit and vernacular words are 
so intermingled in compositions that the result achieved partakes ofjihe 
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distinctive beauties of the two languages and creates by the variety in unity 
a new intellectual enjoyment. 

Even Tamil with its independent and self-sufficient vocabulary could not 
stay the steady onslaught of the Sanskritic culture and, by slow but sure 
degrees, the foreign element has gained an entry into, and has enriched, the 
Tamil language, developing its scope of expression; but the new words have 
been, on adoption, suitably brushed up and groomed with Tamil terminals 
that they not only look quite unembarrassed but add considerably to the 
beauty of their new environment. The inanipravala style (Sanskrit and Tamil) 
was first popularized by the Jains and by the Vaishnavas for their propaganda 
work, for its necessity was felt correctly to express metaphysical terms and 
explain philosophical ideas in their original unparaphrasable Sanskrit denomi- 
nations. With the Vaishnava commentators of religious works, however, this 
mixed style developed into a frantic fashion, as these authors who were per- 
meated with Sanskrit learning could not avoid the temptation of using high- 
sounding Sanskrit expressions in and out of season when a simple Tamil word 
would have served the purpose equally well or better. The partisans of the 
extremist Tamilian camp on the other hand went to the opposite pole; and 
their disinclination to borrow from a foreign source and their inability to dis- 
card Sanskrit in totOf have together resulted in the mutilation of the adopted 
words, in all conscience, into such unrecognizable forms that neither language 
would now care to claim these crippled innocents as its own. But as the 
elegance, beauty and strength of the stock can best be maintained and 
enhanced in the cross-breed only when the fusion of the two languages is 
uniform, each component commingling to achieve a common purpose while 
yet retaining its individuality in an appreciable degree, inanippavalatn of that 
type only which conforms to this definition could ever be popular in literary 
Works. But in regard to Malayalam the circumstances had been otherwise; 
for having degenerated into a dialect b}^ an expatriation from its original home 
sequestered as it was in its mountain-girt habitat, and having consequently 
dost much of its original literary vitality, Kodun (or dialectical) Tamil fell an 
easy prey to the interloping Aryan language, whose preponderating cultural 
influence has reduced it to the status of the patois that it now is an unassi- 
milated mixture of high Sanskrit interspersed with Tamil words in various 
grades -of disintegration. Its manipravdlam has all the grandeur of a pure 
Sanskrit composition, but the weak and nasalised Malayalam strain contributes 
to spoil the phonetic effect and, more often than not, produces an anticlimax. 
This disparity cannot have been so apparent if the Sanskrit words are broken in 
so as to trot along smoothly -with the succeeding words of the other component 
as^has often been done in Tamil; but this is only one view' of the question, 
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As mentioned already, the poem is the composition of a Travancore king 
caHed Adityavarm^n; but beyond describing him as a 'Venadalahodu paripa- 
lihhum Adkhchavarman and mananjer narendravarandm Adichchavannan,^ 
(as in the other poem called the Dasdvatdracharitani) , the sarriippcis do not 
furnish us with any further details which could lead up to his identification. 
In the absence of any such specific birudas ^sSarvdnganMha, etc., as had led 
to the identification of the ro5^al messenger Adityavarman in the Malayalam 
poem UmittnJli'Sandesam, with the Travancore king of the sixth century of the 
Kollam era, it is not possible to definitely say who the author of the above- 
ntfentioned two poetic effusions may be. There have been more than half a 
dozen kings answering to the name of Adityavarman in the Travancore genea- 
logy, some of whom are epigraphically know’n, while others have been 
mentioned in the Temple Chronicles of Trivandrum as stated in the Travan- 
core Manual. * 


Name A.D. 

Adityavarman, ruler of Venadu 1305 

„ SarvanganStha 1375 

,, Champaka of Siraivay 1455 

„ Kodai of Siraivay 1472 

„ Siraivay-muttatu 1559 

„ Vira Ravivarman’s brother 1596 


The script employed in the cadjan manuscript appears to be about three 
to four centui'ies old; but as it is unsafe to rely on the insecure basis of 
palaeography which is, at best, only an approximate guide even in the case of 
records on stone and copper, the identification of the royal author with any 
particular king of the above-mentioned list cannot, therefore, be attempted at 
present. 

Suitably to the title Avataranadasakam' of the poem, god Kesava of 
Tiruvattafu has been described at the rate of one stanza for each of the ten 
incarnations which Vishnu took for the redemption of mortals, the last verse'^'* 
having being reserved as is usual in such compositions for the author’s colo- 
phon and the phalasruti. This descriptive device had been adopted by others 
also ; for instance, the eighth-Ten of the Periya-Tinimoli eulogises^ Tiruk- 
ki niapurattu-amman in a similar strain and Tiriivarangattumdlai also 
contains praises of the ten avatars of Vishnu in successive stanzas. The verses 
of the present stotra are in the Sragdhard metre and tJie long-drawn lines 
of twenty-one syllables in each quarter breathe an air of plaintive appeal.and, 
adoration. . 
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1. LoQ^<5(Sfff^^ (eurriLi wOp^ Q^fr^QisirUi 

srsfT^n^J^RTlT 5:5^^ Qsn-mpj q:i?rT55^T?RT5i; I 

Fffw ® ®(5<syi9 tAjpcrgc^r ^TTRU^rr aeffla:^^ 

TftRT^'R: (Ssr ^cRRg w)a<^)prTL^mQpm i| 

2. ^|2%'n5r'-g-T f^m^iRram^e^rTfR 

T%?C Qundj (sSemem Qp^QQeo QsiremQuj/Tp 1 

f?r^r<iT'^JTfT;^«TTr3rRcr5^5rRTtT%^T^T%^T?^ 

^SvT^fTR <sueS<^^i^m <ssisQprr^mQ pm H 

3. Quauj LDQp(^^i^esr TrffcRft 

QunQesi fc^r is Qpi^Qpsir ® QpchpQu:>s^^X^'^\ I 

3rr^% Q'Sum^ui iflsv) Qff^sQQear SfR LO!i<iQ<s sis^s^ua 
^T'T^l'hK eupjSlff^L^ew emsQpn i^mQ pm || 

4^ ^RRT® ^emi—irppiEJ m f^fsR LjpuuLi® l:^f'qTr5T 

I 

Rf3:T?rf^2T ^T^RRR:5^f^T=^^5R|^l' 

f^;q-R (^iTeeflQp&.Qeon ^r^TfR'TSW msQpir^mQpm || 

5. m^TRTTq 9€irfluj ^T%TrR cfRTTR^r 

^IT Qsirem^BL- ^uSuunm ^cRfT??!^! sasdjuSlsOndQs I 

ry 

•?ft^Tc'TT?;T^5^ C^<®/r6wrt_Ri^g^»T fivu) QpdjsijL^dSl t^t-d^ui 
g^5TT^RT3^1^r5C?r;Tf^aR2 maQpiri^mQpesr 

6. ^’TT^'T Qsirm^ QpojQojQpsiJLLL^u) 

Qd=nffuun- I 

^+TR^®^'® OsQuuirm eSIirQ^rr® 5TTi^7Rj^Tf3T^^ ^T% 

<5ts)sQp!Ti^mQpm || 

7. ^’JTRTT%^T^f 

^Tofrqr^TR^rR Loeupifld I 

QirressPQii) 2^R5[rK<®Qar Qp^suCSm s^l- T^fR^TR 

^R QsnemQi^ (ipu^d^uf.m iTRRg msQ pn j^mQ pm || 

8. ^^!t<3SQl^ ibQu- ^rifoTT3^R# 

vrff^''# s^frihuiruf. LjssiKi mjipQQ(^® gs;r U^^RIRT^TRl^t 
‘^^?^2rT'R=^^RJTiT^T 't^d'RT!^ LomLjjb 

Qp ^ ^RRSf^ 0/7-sar sssflQsuj® maQpri^mQpm u 



QuiTS(^m!r(^ djj^Qsn® 

^9u).m s^qc^^Oir QaTemQ (T^sar^/ jz/aiilc-tij t 
^RTqpJTT^ ^^<sSl4= qf^Tvrr ld^uiS'^^ f^ofT?5[qT^ 
5TT'fR5iTcq'5rTU'TTfeT^^^3'^ sa>sQ ^mQ pm 1 | 
Ourr^uy,u:>/r^0m q^ST^m^T?5qo5^fq?qiTTnTU^T 
JTcqrqf^TiTq^^Tcr^DTqT^^^^TcfW^R?^ i 
i^uQunjjm uae\isai—e\)sth /mqK qsqfftqR^^q^qrjt 

m&Qprri^mQpm n 

Qff(^rtiE§Lpmp Qqj(^l— t^Qs(r® qRqrf^tS® Lnir^J^s^QjiruiLD 

^'Ffrqr^^ euirilL^n-p rSIpQinfT® evQ^eiiLb ifJ^qR I 

ii(^m ojrrm^Qoj rfl 3:^f'q uSI sDsq- % JT^lf^ II 



THE SEVEN DWIPAS OF THE PURANAS. 

By V. Venkatachellam Iyer, Esq. 


Chapter I. 

This world comprises seven Dwipas, that is, according to Puranic Cos- 
mography. A Dwipa is now ordinarily understood to signify an island. But 
in ancient Sanskrit Literature it was often used to mean only a division of 
land, and no more. According to Puranic accounts these seven Dwipas are 
arranged in concentric circles. In the very centre of this conformation stands 
Jambu-Dwipa, the first of the seven. It is surrounded by the ocean of salt 
water. All round this ocean is land again which forms the second of the 
Dwipas. This Dwipa in its turn is encompassed by the ocean of sugar-cane 
juice; and so on to the last of the Dwipas, each Dwipa is embraced by an 
ocean and each ocean is encompassed by land. 

Thus there are seven lands and seven oceans. The area or extent of 
each ocean is the same as that of the land round which it forms a cincture 
But each successive Dwipa is double the sixe of the one next preceding it. 
So that the lands and the oceans vary as to extent in geometrical progession. 

The area, therefore, of the Dwipas and the oceans may be thus represen- 
ted, 1-2-4-8-16-32*64. It is thus of the utmost importance to assign to each 
ocean or land its proper place in the sequence of enumeration. For, if a 
Dwipa which is named as the seventh in one Purana should be ranked as the 
second in another, the result would be that its extent undergoes an appalling 
diminution, as it dwindles down from 64 to 2. 

About twelve of the Puranas agree in a particular order of enumeration. 
In five other Puranas we meet with a change in the order. One of these 
stands by itself. Two others are in agreement as between themselves in the 
departure from the arrangement found in the greater number of the Puranas. 

A change in the serial order of the Dwipas causes also a change in the 
^aces of the oceans and with similar results. 

The sequence as we find it in the larger number of the Puranas stands 
thus : — 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . ' 

- 6 . 

7 . 


J[ambu- Dwipa. 
Plaksha- Dwipa. ' 
Salniala-Dwipa. 
Kusa-Dwipa,. * 
Kraunca-Dvvipa. 
S aka- Dwipa. 
Pushkara-Dwipa. 


1 {a). Ocean of salt water. 

2 (ct). Ocean of sugar-cane juice. 

3 (a). Ocean of spirituous liquor. 

4 (a). Ocean of ghee. 

5 (a). Ocean of curds. 

6 (a). Ocean of milk, 

7 {a). Ocean of sweet water. 
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THE SEVEN DWIPAS' AND THE SEVEN OCEANS 



A variation in another particular, perhaps more serious, should also*Be 
noticed. The names of the Dwipas as given above are well-known. ^But we 
find that in three of the five Puranas, referred to above, one of the seven 
Dwipas as named “ Gomeda ”, fi'ffrs;:. The number seven, however, for the 
Dwipas is the traditional number, and cannot be exceeded. These three Puranas, 
therefore, have left out Plaksha-Dwipa, one of the Dwipas named above, and 
introduced the “ Gomeda ” to take its place, still maintaining the number at 
seven. There is the further fact that, as among themselves, these three Pur§- 
nas are not agreed as to the place they should assign to this Goraeda-Q\^Ip^l 
in the list, 
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All the Puranas are agreed in one particular, i.e, in the place assigned to 
Jambu-Dwipa. This stands as the first of the seven toncentric circles. 
Excepting the Skanda-Puraiia, the rest are also in agreement in naming Push-. 
kara-Dwipa as the seventh or the last in the list. 

It will be convenient to note here the divergences in the order of se- 
quence as appears "from a comparison of the Puranic accounts. The order 
given above of the seven Dwipas is sustained in more than ten of the Puranas, 
and may therefore be regarded, with some propriety, as the more approved one. 

Plaksha-Dwipa, which therein ranks as the second, disappears in the 
Skanda, Matsya, and Varaha Puranas. Gomeda or Gomedaka is introduced 
to make up the number seven, but the place accorded to , it is not the second 
in the order of the Dwipas. In the Skanda-Purana it occurs as the seventh, 
in the other two as the sixth. The rest of the Puranas know nothing of this 
Dwipa. 

Salmala or Salmali is the third in the approved list. But it comes In as 
the sixth in the Skanda-Purana and as the fifth in the Matsya and Varaha 
Puranas- Kusa, the fourth in the other Puranas, is the third in the Matsya, 
the Varaha, and the Padma Puranas. The fifth Dwipa, Kraunca, appears as 
the fourth in the Matsya, the Varaha and the Padma. Saka-Dwipa, the 
sixth, is named as the second in the Skanda, the Matsya, the Varaha and the 
PMma Puranas. 

Pushkara, the seventh and the last of the approved tradition, stands as 
the third in the Skanda, and as the last in all the other Puranas, inclusive of 
the Matsya and the Varaha. 

Speaking of the oceans, there are two constants which require to be 
noticed. The first is the ocean of salt water. The last, whatever may be the 
Dwipa which it surrounds, is the ocean of sweet water. The Puranas, all of 
them, inclusive of those which leave out the Plaksha-Dwipa and admit the 
Gomeda, are in agreement as to the names and qualities of the seven oceans. 
The list of the oceans, therefore, is identical in the several Puranas. 

There is no change either in the liquid element or the place in the serial 
order, of these two oceans, i.e. the first and the last. In the case of the other 
oceans variations occur, either because a particular ocean is associated in some 
Parana with a Dwipa other than that in conjunction with w'hich it. is named 
in the approved list ; or, because, though the association of a particular Dwipa 
with a particular ocean is maintained, as in the approved list, the Dwipa is made 
to change places and^with it necessarily the ocean also. Either way, there is a 
change in the position and extent of the particular ocean. The Mats3’a and 
*^he Varaha Puranas, though they have dislocated the sequence, have, how- 
ever, created no severance between the individual Dwipas and 'the respective 
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oceans as detailed in the approved table, in the case of six of the Dwipas. 
The inclusion of Gtmeda as one of the seven Dwipas has necessarily created 
^ change as to one Dwipa and one ocean. So that we find that in these two 
Puranas, except as stated above, a particular ocean goes with a particular 
Dwipa, as in the approved list, wherever the Dwipa is placed. 

The Skanda, however, in some cases has made a double change, one in 
the order of the Dwipas and the other in the matter of the connections be- 
tw'een Dwipa and ocean. 

The second of the oceans as stated in the above list is that of “sugar- 
c^e juice”. This stands in exterior contiguity to the Plaksha-Dwipa. 

In the Skanda-Purana this ocean is placed as the sixth and in contiguity 
to the Salmala-Dwipa. The Plaksha-Dwipa does not appear in the Skanda, 
Matsya, and the Varaha Puranas. But the number is made up by the inclu- 
sion of Goraeda. The two latter Puranas, however, place the sugar-cane juice 
ocean '’next after the Gomeda-Dwipa, which they name as the sixth in order. 

The third ocean is that of spirituous liquor, surrounding Salmala- 
Dwipa. But in the Skanda we find it next after the Pushkara-Dwipa, there 
named as the third. The next ocean, the fourth, is of ghee, placed after the 
Kusa-Dwipa. In the Skanda it is placed after the Kraunca-Dwipa, ivhich is 
the fifth in its list. 

The Kraunca-Dwipa in the approved list is associated with the ocean of 
curds. This ocean appears in the Skanda as the circle next after the Kusa- 
Dwipa, the fourth in the Skanda narration. 

* The ocean of milk, which is the sixth in the series and encircling the 
Saka-Dwipa, is associated with the same Dwipa in the Skanda, where, how- 
ever, both the Dwipa and the ocean are placed in the second position. 

There is one author who should be cited here. Bhaskaracarya, the 
great astronomer, has taken note of the seven Dwipas in his standard v’ork, 
the Siddhanta-Siromani. 

He leaves out Plaksha-Dwipa and takes Gomeda into the list. The 
order in which he has arranged the Dwipas is special to him. It does not** 
agree wdth what we find in any of the Puranas, either those which recogni.ze 
Gomeda or those which do not. Upon what authority he adopted this se- 
quence is nqt apparent. 

According to him Jambu-Dwipa comes in as the first, and necessarily so. 
The other Dwipas stand in this order Saka, Salmala, Kusa, Kraunca, Gome- 
daka, Pushkara: TO, TOW, JirTO, , 

A tabular statement is appended embodying these several variations 
resulting in clear contradictions, if the accounts were intended to be taken 
seriously. ^ 
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There is a certain artificiality in the descriptive detail of the Dwipas 
other than the first, which cannot fail to impress the reade,r unfavourably. ' 

Each Dwipa is supplied with an eponymous founder, who is one of the 
sons of Priyavrata. The hero founds a monarchy or dynasty there. With 
one exception each of these heroes begets only seven sons ; and the kingdom 
of the Dwipa is divi^ded into seven principalities, one assigned to each of the 
seven sons. We find mountain ranges and rivers in each Dwipa, but the 
Dwipas are only seven in number, at least the principal ones. 

The names of the districts in each Dwipa are deduced in most of the 
Puranas from the names of the founder’s sons. -r 

In some Puranas, in the case of some Dwipas the names of the districts 
are derived from the names of the mountain ranges. 

In these several Dwipas, with one, perhaps two, exceptions, the disturb- 
ing element of caste appears. The castes are invariably fbur, as obtaining in 
India, and corresponding to the Indian castes, though they are known by 
other names and distinctive in the several Dwipas. 

The longevity of the people in the several Dwipas except the Jambfi- 
Dwipa is very extraordinary, the average duration of a man’s life there extend- 
ing from five to ten thousands of our years, which is perhaps just as good or 
just as bad as eternity. 

There are several other respects in which the dw'ellers in the other 
Dwipas are more blessed than those in Jambu-Dwipa. 

As usual there is much diversity among the Puranic accounts in the 
matter of the several details, but the main features, the method and design, 
are the same or similar. 

One important circumstance is the derivation, with one exception, of 
the names of the several Dwipas not of the sub-divisions in each Dwipa, 
but of the main Dwipas, the seven in number. The name of each one of 
them is stated to be identical wdth the name of a colossal tree or plant grow’* 
ing in that Dwipa. In the case of the Kraunca-Dwipa all the Puranas are 
agreed in deriving the name from that of a mountain in the said Dwipa. 

It must be admitted that the names by which the Dwupas are known, 
with the exception already noticed, are also the names in Sanskrit of some 
trees or plants. The fact remains, however, that, in some of the Puranas, 
the names of some of these Dwipas are derived from the names oAhe moun- 
tain ranges. traversing the Dwipas. One Purana suggests that the Saka- 
Dwipa is so cslled b^ reason of a mountain range of the same name 
running through it.' The Padma-Purana says that Pushkara-Dwipa owes its 
^denomination to a mountain of identical name traversing the Dwipa. It will 
"be necessary to discuss this matter more in detail hereafter, 



It is a fair inference from the foregoing that the Piiranic authors could 
ndt themselves ha¥e had any belief in the truth of what they recorded. But 
that frame of mind is perfectly consistent with a desire that those to whom 
they addressed their discourses should believe in their truth. 

It is open to us, however, at least at the present day, to ask ourselves the 
question, “Is this Puranic account of the seven Dwipas f^nything more than 
a nursery tale, invented for the delectation of ‘children of a larger growth’?” 

Is there any substratum or any nucleus of reality on which this chapter 
of geography or history or both is founded ? 

• Several explanations have been offered as interpreting the Puranic 
account of the Dwipas. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, a coterie of English savants 
founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for inquiring into the history and 
antiquities, the arts* sciences, and literature of Asia. 

Captain Wilford w^as one of these illustrious scholars. He was the 
author of a learned essay on ‘the Sacred Isles in the West, etc.’ included 
among the transactions of the Society and published in the eighth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches of Bengal. In this essay he speaks of the seven 
Dwipas of the Puranas. 

The order in which he names the Dwipas is not that of the approved 
tradition. His sequence stands thus : — Jambu, Ciisa, Placsha, Salraali, 
Crauncha or Craunda, Saca and Pushkara. ^ 

I shall state in brief the identifications given by the Captain of these 
several Dwipas. 

1. “By the Dwipa of Jambu, the Puranics understand, in general, the 
old continent, but the followers of Buddha in Tibet, Ava, and Ceylon under- 
stand India, and many passages from the Puranas prove that it was under- 
stood of India only. 

2. “The second Dwipa is that of Cusa thus called either from a sage of 
that name, or from the grass Cusa, supposed to grow there plentifully. It 
includes all the countries from the Indus to the Persian Gulf and tbs ' 
Caspian Sea. The Dwipa of Cusa is the land of Cush of Scripture, at least 
part of it. 

3. “The third country, Placsha, or ‘ the country abounding with fig- 

trees’. This stands for Lesser Asia, Armenia, etc. The denominaticih seems 
to be the same with Pelasgia and the Pelasgi came originally from the 
Lesser Asia. ^ 

4. “The fourth Dwipa is Salmali, Salmala, or SalmMica, or the country 
of the willow. It extends from the Euxine to the shores of the Baltic and, 
the Adriatic seas- (In a foot-note he adds that Salmala signifies also such 
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trees as produce cotton unfit for spinning. But in connection with the 
Dwipa he would prefer to understand the word as signifying the willow.) ' 

5. “The fifth Dwipa is called Crauncha or Craunda, which included 
Germany, France and the Northern parts of Italy. Crauncha is the same 
as Cronus confounded with Saturn by western mythologists. 

(I have not con?.e across the form Craun(Ja in the Puranas. There 
appears to be no foundation for the idea that Crauncha and Cronus are the 
same.) 

6. “The sixth Dwipa is called 6aca and includes the British Isles. 

7. “The seventh DwTpa is Pushkara or Iceland surrounded by the sea 
of fresh water.” 

Since the time of Captain Wilford much has been said from time to time 
on this topic. The literature on the subject is mostly found scattered in the 
journals of research societies and academic bodies in afmost every State of 
Europe and America. 

I say with regret that I have not had access to any of these dissertations 
(with one exception which will be noticed presently). 

One theory is to the effect that the seven Dwipas and Oceans represent 
distinctive phases of progressive changes in the evolution of man and the 
earth’s surface. 

In December 1903, Mrs. Annie Besant, now Doctor, the revered head of 
the Theosophical Society, delivered four lectures to the members of that body 
at Madras. These discourses were published in book-form in 1904 under the 
title ^The Pedigree of Man\ In the course of these lectures, the lady speaks 
of the seven Dwipas, or Continents, as she prefers to call them. It is stated 
that this exposition is in the nature of a commentary on some aphoristic utter- 
ances of the author of the 'Secret Doctrine'. 

At p. 65 of the book we have this information: 

“At a certain period of the earth’s history we find that the ‘earth is ready 
for the making of man’. It is however only in the form of “a vast ocean of 
--^ b^aving tepid water, emptied of inhabitants, with solid hard ground beneath 
the watery desert. At one point, gradually, the first land appears. It is the 
peak of Mount Meru; it is the cap of the North Pole. It is the beginning of 
the land of the Devas, called also Shveta-dwipa, the Central land, and some- 
times al^ Jamhu-dxvlpa, the name given to the earth as a whole. On that land 
every human race in turn is to be born, no matter whither it be led after its 
birth. The climate is an exquisite spring.” It would seem that the first Race, 
consisting of multiplied shadows of the Pitris, shadows without sense but 
_^with pow’ers of locomotion, was evolved here. 

'^‘During the ages of unknown length through which the firft Race lived, 



the earth was settling down into quieter conditions. More land slowly 
appeared above tke surface of the watery desert, stretching out from the pro- 
^ montories of the first continent (which were seven in number) and forming 
a vast horse-shoe, the second continent, called the Hyperborean or Plakshcr. 
It occupied the area now called Northern Asia, joining Greenland and Karaa- 
schatka, and was bounded on the south b}^ the great sea which rolled where 
the Gobi Desert now stretches its wastes of sand; Spitsbergen formed part of 
it, together with Sweden and Norway, and it extended south-westwards over 
the British Isles. The climate was tropical and richly luxuriant vegetation 
clothed the sunny plains. It was a glowing gladsome land, full of exuberant 
vitality.”^' 

“Here the second Race appears in two main types. The one without 
any trace of sex, the other with slight indications of sexuality.” 

“The earth changed again. The vast Himalayan chain emerged out of 
the southern waters of the ocean to the south of Plaksha. Southwards the 
land slowly appeared, stretching from the foot of the Himalayan range, south- 
ward to Ceylon, Sumatra, to far-off Australia and Tasmania, and Easter 
Island; westwards to Madagascar and part of Africa, and claiming Norway, 
Sweden, east and west Siberia and Karaaschatka from its predecessor — a vast 
continent, the huge Lemuria, cradle of the Race in which human intelligence 
appeared. Shdlniali it is called in ancient story.” t 

In the course of ages geological changes continued to occur. “The huge 
continent we call Atlantis, the continent of the fourth Race, named Kusha in 
thfe occult record, embraced northern Asia, stretching far to the north of the 
great sea, now the Gobi Desert. It extended eastwards in a solid block of 
land, including China and Japan, and passing beyond them across the present 
northern Pacific Ocean, till it almost touched the western coast of North 
America; southwards it covered India, Ceylon, Burma and the Malay Penin- 
sula; westwards it included Persia, Arabia and Syria, the Red Sea and 
Abyssinia, occupying the basin of the Mediterranean, covering southern Italy 
and Spain, and projecting from Scotland and Ireland, then above the watefs, 
into what is now sea, it stretched westwards covering the present Atlantic 
Ocean and a large part of North and South America. ’’J. 

The ijihabitants were of the fourth Race produced by a union of the sexes. 

“After further geological changes we find the Kraimca-dxvipa with the fifth 
Root-Race established. This comprises the Europe, Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia of our own age; [i.e., all the land and water pow found marked on 
the maps, with the several races inhabiting them] .”§ 


* p. 71. 


t P. 119. 


Even this Kraunca-dwipa (or the earth in the two hemispheres) “shall 
pass away and Kraunca shall follow Plaksha, Shalmali and^Kusa.”^ 

“Then shall Shczka rise to be the continent of the sixth Root-Race,-, 
emerging where North America now is, most of that land having been pre- 
viously broken up by earthquakes and subterranean fires. Shaka shsll also 
pass away whelmed -under floods, and Piishkara the seventh continent shall 
emerge and flourish, its centre about w'here South America is now to be found. 
And then will come the end of our globe.” 

We may understand from the above that so much of land as was in exis- 
tence at a particular period of the world’s history is to be understood as a 
particular Dwipa. 

Before the empire of the next Dwipa is ushered in some of the old Dwipa 
may have disappeared under the waters and some may have remained intact. 
What has remained passes into the new Dwipa and so on."' 

The fsaka Dwipa and Pushkara Dwipa are yet to come in the fulness o 
time; and, therefore, I presume, no useful purpose can be served in examining 
or criticising the Puranic detail concerning those Dwipas. An3’how it is better 
to finish what I have started to do. 

It is to be regretted that the learned lady has not given us the explanation 
of the names of the Dwipas, and has not told us how in the ‘occult record* 
those names come to be fixed upon. 

Colonel Gerini’s ‘Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia’ 
was published in 1909. He has identified the seven Dwipas wuth India and 
portions of the Asiatic continent to the east and north of India, pp. 80, 164 
165, 237, 244. 

At p. 725 the learned Colonel claims that his identifications are not 
merely conjectural and subjoins the results in a tabulated form. 

Jambu-dwipa is India. 

Plaksha-dwipa is Arakan and Burma. 

Salmali-dwipa is the MalayrPeninsula. 

Kusa-dw'ipa is the Sunda Archipelago. 

Saka-dwipa is Siam and Kamboja. 

Kraunca-dwipa is South China. 

Pushkara is North China and IV” ongolia. 
to the Colonel’s exposition, 

Salmali is a corruption of the name Suvariia-raali (a mountain 
in tlie Tennasserim province). 

Saka-dwipa is so called from the Saka or teak tree growing 
there (in Siam). 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

According 

1 . 
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3. The districts of China, south of the Yangtsz, King-chao, Kien- 
* *chung, Chang-sha, Chang, etc., may have contributed in 

^ giving origin to the collective Indu designation of Kraunca. 

In the Journal of the American Oriental Society, (1919) Vol. 39, pp. 209 
to 242, there is a learned contribution from the pen of Mr. Walter Eugene 
Clark of the University of Chicago, on ‘Sakadwipa and'' Svetadwipa’. The 
article contains a collation of most of the references, extant in Sanskrit liter- 
ature, to Saka-dvvipa in particular, and incidentally to the other Dwipas also. 
It is difficult to appraise its proper value either as a piece of criticism of 
theories. already advanced, or as a contribution of original ideas on the matter 
discussed. In the Journal of the same Society for the next year (1920) appears 
an article contributed b};' Mr. William Fairfield Warren, of Boston, Massachus- 
ets, under the head-line: “Where was Saka-dwipa in the m34hical world-view 
of India?” * 

The first paragraph of this article, a short paragraph, is devoted to the 
criticism of Mr. Clark’s essay referred to above. The writer then proceeds to 
propound his own theory of the seven Puranic Dwipas, and, farther, informs 
the reader that he is only reiterating what he had stated already about thirty 
years before on the identical subject. 

Touching Professor Clark’s essa}', Mr. Warren says:— -“In it is given the 
result to date of long and wide researches. It must be confessed that the 
result is far from satisfying. In a single sentence we are given the largely 
conflicting conclusions of nine prominent Orientalists, and then the names of 
foiirteen other scholars, who, despairing of success in locating ‘the illusive 
isle’, simply assign it to the realm of fancy.” 

His own theory of the Dwipas transports us to ethereal or, to use a theo- 
sophical expression, Akasic planes, to roam in fancy through the void and 
immensity of space to overtake invisible globes, constantly in motion, the 
creations of the myth-making mind. But we have the compensatory advan- 
tage of being able to hear the ‘music of the spheres’. 

Says he: — “The Sapta-Dwipas are seven homo-centric globes each solid, 
yet so transpicuous that though we dwell inside them all, we may gaze right 
through the whirling seven every cloudless night, and behold the vastly more 
distant star.^, unchangeably fixed in or on the outermost of all the celestial 
spheres, the eighth. 

The moon w^as represented as in some way made fast to the first or in- 
nermost of the seven. The second of the seven was ’supposed to be the 
sphere of Helios, the Solar sphere. Then at ever-increasing distances re- 
volved the concentric spheres of Mercur^y Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 

In each case the luminary w'e study through the telescope, is 9 ,s distinct 
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from the sphere to which it is attached as' a locomotive’s headlight is from the 
.engine which bears it. Indeed, Milton calls the visible planet, the ‘oficiohs 
.lamp’ of its invisible sphere. 

.In Hindu thought the seven concentric Dwipas are (or originally were) 
simply the concentric invisible spheres of the ancient Babjdonian and Greek 
astronomers, and thfe seven concentric seas that separate them simply the 
intervening concentric spaces, oceanic in magnitude.” 

Another theory solves this geographical puzzle, almost three thousand 
years old, by a reference to the modern map of the two hemispheres. Of 
■course the scheme of the Dwipas included the continents of America, Austra- 
lia, etc. And the framers of the scheme knew all that was not known 
in Europe or Asia until after the time of Columbus and the generations subse- 
quent to him. Accordingly, North America is one Dwipa and South America 
is another, Africa is a third Dwipa, Europe is a fourth, afid so on. 

A new theory, now appearing in a vernacular serial of the present writer’s 
locality, regards the whole account as a mere metaphor. The Dwipas stand 
for the New-Moon days of the month; and the oceans are the Full-Moon days 
next in succession. But there are more than fourteen, in all, of these days in 
the year. The superfluous ones are eliminated by a process of reasoning which 
need not be pursued here. 

These several theories may be classified under four heads: — 

(1) The story of rhe seven Dwipas is a poetical fable. 

(2) The seven Dwipas find themselves in stellar planes. 

(3) The Dwipas represent the successive changes of the Earth’s surface 
at different geological periods. (They were never co-existent. Two of them 
have not yet come into being.) 

(4) The Dwipas are portions of the Earth as we know it. 

All these theories agree in regarding almost all the essentials of the 
scheme as mere fable; viz .: — 

1. The several oceans of milk, curds, ghee, wine, sugar-cane juice, and 

fresh water. 

2. The concentric formation of the Dwipas. 

3. The magnitude of the Dwipas increasing on a certain scale. 

4. ^ The alternation of land and sea. 

There is certainly room for further attempts to provide a rational ex- 
planation for laying bare the fundament of this geographical theory. At 
least, the subject shall not suffer by reason of a paucity of theories. 

The opinion advanced in this essay comes under the fourth head out- 
lined above, and is to the effect that the Puranic Dwipas are, one and all of 
them, some among the provinces of Asia and Europe. <■ 
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Much of the Puranic account is mere fable. The nucleus of truth under- 
lying this weird fiotion is little and is easily stated. In the case of Kraunca- 
J^wipa, Pushkara-Dwipa and Gomeda-Dwipa, the main distinctive features 
of the Puranic account can be shown, with more or less approach to certainty, 
to have some correspondence to known physical and social phenomena. We 
cannot do the same in the case of the other Dvvipas, fpr the reason that, 
though the Dwipas themselves can be identified with tolerable precision, the 
details cannot be touched as they are purely imaginary. In the case of the 
three Dwipas mentioned above, the Puranic account seems to have been 
jPbunded to some extent on existing facts, and in the case of the others on 
invention. 

The inclusion of Gomeda as a Dwipa in some of the Piiranas makes it 
necessary to discuss eight and not seven Dwipas. 

In taking up tSe items for discussion I prefer to deal with the first 
named or Jambu-Dwipa last, and with the Kraunca-Dwipa first. The reason 
is that this Dwipa was the first with regard to which I obtained a key to 
interpretation. 

It was an e3^e-opener. The rest of the work was rendered easy when 
once the method of interpretation was understood. 

(To he continued,) 
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VYUSHTI OR THE NEW YEAR’S DAY,* 

By Dr. R. Shama Sastry, B.A., Ph.D. 


As pointed out else\('here,t the Vedic year began with the summer solstice and 
had the winter solstice in the middle. The six months from summer to winter 
constituted the earth and the other six months from winter to summer the shy. 
The chief characteristic feature of the two ayanas was elongation of the night ifx 
the former and that of the day in the latter, as stated in the Tait. Brahmana (III. 
10, 4). From the Suryaprajnapti and the Kautilya Artha.sastra, the tradi- 
tional increase of day and night was three muhurtas or two hours and twent}’- 
four minutes. It is known that both Mahavira and Kautily? lived somewhere in 
the Videha Country, modern Behar. As Kautilya was the prime minister of 
Chandragupta Maurya, it necessarily follows that he lived for some time in 
Pataliputra, the capital of the Maurya kings. Also according to the Artha- 
sastra, the new year at that time began with the summer solstice at the end 
of Ashadha and at the winter solstice the gnomon cast a shadow of twelve 
angulas at noon (Artha., Book II, Kalamana). The height of the gnomon 
being twelve angulas, tangent of the zenith distance of the sun on the day of 
winter solstice would be one which corresponds to 45°. Deducting 23|°, the 
inclination of the ecliptic to the equator, we have 21^^^ for the latitude of the 
place. It is very nearly correct for Behar, though not for Patna whichcis 
situated about 25°, 30'. It needs no saying that for neither of the latitudes, 
the increase of three muhurtas or two hours and twenty-four minutes in a 
day or night holds good. It corresponds to 35° latitude. Hence it is probable 
that it was a traditional account of the Vedic poets who lived somewhere about 
35° and was regarded as being correct for lower latitudes also, which their 
descendants occupied later. 

From this it follows that on the summer solstice day when the day is the 
IcFugest, it dawned about two hours earlier than during the winter solstice. This 
early dawn is said to have been termed Vyushta, as stated in the following 
passage of the Varaha Srauta Sutra (Akulapada, Khanda III);— 

^ Prathamo yamah pradoshassyat dvitiyo nisiruchyate 
Tritiyopavyiisho jneyah chaturtho vyushta uchyate 
The first yama or three hours of the night is pradosha; the second is nisi; 
the third is a upavyusha; and the fourth is said to be Vyushta. 

Read before the Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 1922. 

■f ^Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asi^itic Society, 1922-23, *' 



The word Upavyusha in the sense of a division of night time occurs in 
the following passage of the Tait. Brahmana (1. 5, 2) : — 

, “What auspicious star there is, one should mark it about the time of 
Upavyusha. When the sun rises at the place where for the last time one sees 
that star there, at that time one should do one’s rite, if one means to do any 
good rite at all. If one does so one may be regarded as liaving done it on an 
auspicious day. So had Matsya, the sage, caused Yagneshu and Satadyumna 
to perform their rites.” 

The divisions of day and night are also thus stated in the same work (I. 
3T3):— 

1. “The dawn, pratah, is of the all-impelling sun, and is Prana, up- 

breathing. 

The evening, sa 3 ^am, is of Varuna, the terminator of actions, and is 
Apana, down-breathing. 

2. What comes after the dawn and before the Sangava is that from 

which the gods prepared the Agnishtoma. 

Hence that time is powerless. 

3. The Sangava is of Mitra and is a powerful & auspicious part of the day. 

It is then that cows gather together (for going agrazing). 

4. From what comes after the Sangava and before the midday, the 

gods created the Ukthya. ^ 

Hence it has become powerless. 

5. The midday is ^of Brihaspati and is a powerful and auspicious part 

* of the day; for then the sun shines very hot. 

6. From what comes after the midday and before the afternoon, the 

gods created Shodasi. 

Hence it became powerless. 

7. The afternoon is of Bhaga and is a powerful and auspicious part of 

the day. 

Hence maidens are very glad to attend to the toilet of their body\ 

8. From what comes after afternoon and before the evening the gods 

created the Atirtha. 

Hence it is powerless. 

9. Th^ evening is of Varuna, and powerful and auspicious. 

Hence none should utter a lie then. 

The twenty-eighth star (Abhijit) is of Brahman. Thus of a day there are 
five divisions corresponding to auspicious stars and fotii; inauspicious divi- 
sions. These amount to nine. What comes after the appearance of the stars 
and before the dawn forms two. These amount to eleven; and that, of 
Brahman is tlfe twelfth,” 
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In his commentary on this passage Sayana says that the day time is 
divided into five divisions called pratah, sangava, madyandina, aparahna and 
sayam and that the remaining four are the names of the junctions of those- 
divisions. Bhattabhaskara, on the other hand, takes them to refer to eight 
divisions of the day, I think that both are wrong. It appears that the whole 
day was divided int8 ten divisions, the day divisions being pratah, sangava, 
madhyandina, aparahna, and sayam corresponding to the night divisions, 
Agnishtoma, Ukthya, Shodasi, Atiratra, and Upavyusha. There is no reason 
to think that Atirtha was a name given to the seventh division of the day, as 
held b5^ Bhattabhaskara or to the junction between aparahna and evening, 
as stated by Sayana. The dispute about the drawing or not drawing of 
Shodasi cup in Atiratra sacrifices seems to imply that Shodasi formed part of 
an Atiratra, long night. The manipulation of the numbpr, 12, in the text is 
to make the number of divisions equal to the number of the months in a year 
(Samvatsara), which is mentioned in the text immediately in the next line. 
The word Upavyusha though omitted here, was mentioned as a name of the 
last division of the night in I. 5, 2 quoted above. 

The word Vyushta is made synonymous with ‘dawn’ (prabhata) in Sanskrit 
dictionaries and is used in the sense of dawn in the Sisupala-vadha (12, 4). 
In the Arthasastra of Kautilya (II. 6) it is used as the name of a particular 
division of time, along wnth such divisions as ‘the royal year, the month, 
the half month, and the day’. Again in II, 7, Kautilya uses the word in con- 
nection with the examination of revenue accounts. He says that the receipt, 
expenditure and the net revenue shall be verified under certain heads ^ in 
‘ Vyushta It cannot be taken to mean * morning ’ here, for there is no reason 
to restrict the examination to morning time. So in my translation of the 
Arthasastra, I took the word in the sense of ‘ past ’, used as an adjective to ‘(1) 
place, (2) time, (3) source of income, and (4) thg amount of revenue brought 
forward . Though past time, past source of income and past amount ’ con- 
veys some idea, it signifies nothing as an adjective to ‘ place ’. Still I could 
not give a more suitable meaning to the word and had to pass over it. 
Now if we take it in the sense of ‘ new year’s day’ for the reason specified 
above, I think it will suit the context admirably well ; for the accounts are 
ordered J;o be submitted at the close of the month of Ashada *(11. 7) for 
examination on the Vyushta or new' year’s da}'. The enumeration of seasons 
with Sravana in the rains is a proof that Sravana was the first month of 
the year at the timp of Kautilya. The Surya Prajnapti of Mahavira which is 
presumed to be a w'ork of the same period says in words of undoubted 
meaping that the new' year began with the longest day in the month of 
Sravana, 
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The word Vyushta is used in the sense of early dawn in the Kathaka 
S^hita (XXXIV., 19) as follows : — 

“ Let him put together with the oblation of clarified butter those morn- 
ings which dawned earlier as well as the evenings.” In the Rigveda, the 
Atharva and the Yajussamhitas, Vyushti or Vyusha, the cognate of Vyushta, 
are used not merely in the sense of earlier morning, but decisively in the sense 
of a periodical early morning suggestive of a new year’s day as follows : — 

“Three are the settings (nimruchah), three the risings (vyusha), three are 
the airy regions, and three the heavens. We know thy triple place of birth. 
® Agni ! We know the deities ’ triple generations.” 

I have already shown how one dyavaprithivi, heaven and earth meant one 
year to the Vedic'poets. Accordingly three airs and heavens here must neces- 
sarily mean three years having three later evenings and earlier dawns. As 
in each year of theVedic cycle of three years fire was kindled anew, Agni is 
said to have his triple place of birth. Since years were counted in terms of 
gods or in multiples of three corresponding to the three years of the Vedic 
cycle, the deities are also said here to be of triple generations, 

“ Five milkings answer to the fivefold dawning, five seasons to the cow 
who bears five titles. 

The five sky regions made fifteen in number, one head have these to one 
sole world directed.” (A. V. VIII. 9, 15.) 

Here the statement of five sky-regions making fifteen seems to allude 
to the five cycles of three years each, with five cyclic dawns termed as five 
makings of the new year cow. 

“ This is the dawn when there are five dawns and five milkings.” (Kat. 
S. V. 9, 10.) 

Such allusion to special dawns in terms of three and multiples of three 
cannot possibly be taken to mean ordinary dawns. 

“ That general car of yours, invoked by many a man that comes to pour 
out libations, three- wheeled, meet for lands, — that circumambient car, worthy of 
sacrifice, we call with our hymns at earliest flush of dawn.” (R. V. X. 41, L) 

“ These fires associate with Indra are awake when first 

the dawn begins to shine. 

May heaven and earth, great pair, observe our holy work. We claim for 
us this day the favour of the gods.” (R, V. X. 35, 1.) 

The connection of the dawn with the cyclic car and with the heaven and 
earth establishes its periodic appearance. The description of the dawn (in 
Rig. I. 124) as shortening the ages of men and as feeing the last of dawns 
that have always gone and the first of those that are to come ; its revolution 
like a wheel ever anew (III. 61) ; the recognition or weakening of the da^f'n by 
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the worshippers instead of the worshippers being awakened by the dawn 
(IV. 52) ; the statement that the Vasishthas first found it o^t or wakened' it 
with their hymns (VII, 80); its delay to come as expected (V. 79) ; the birth of 
the dawn when the Asvins ’ car was yoked (X. 39) ; and its discovery by the 
ancient fathers with their efficacious hymns go to confirm its periodicity not in 
the course of twenty-four hours, but at a greater interval of time. According to 
Yaska (Nir, 12, 2) one of the Asvins is the son of night and the other the son of 
dawn; and according to Kat. S. (XVII, 18) the Asvins come to the sacrifice in 
their three-wheeled carat the break of the dawn. It follows therefore that the 
night- mother of one of the Asvins is the long night of the Dakshinayana and 
the dawn-mother of the other is the long day of Uttarayana ; and that the 
triple arrival of the dawn in the three-wheeled car of the Asvins is the three- 
fold appearance of the dawn, once in each of the three years of the cycle. 

In Rig. 30, 20-22 the dawn is said to be going very fa:' and staying some- 
where, notwithstanding the eagerness of the poets to see her more often than 
usual. The passage runs as follows : — 

“ What mortal, O immortal Dawn, enjoyeth thee ? 

Where lovest thou ? To whom, O Radiant, dost thou go ? 

For we have had thee in our thoughts whether near or far away, 
red hued and like a dappled mare. 

Hither, 0 daughter of the sky, come thou with these thy strength- 
enings.” ^ 

If it were every dawn, the poet would not have said that the dawn espous- 
ed some one else far away and lingered with him. The sky is, as already 
shown, the winter solstice when the day begins to increase giving rise to the 
earliest dawn on the summer solstice. The doubt entertained by the poets in 
Rig. IV. 51,4 as to whether the dawn he was looking at was the real dawn he 
was thinking of or expecting or some other usual dawn goes to confirm that 
it was not a dawn of ordinary occurrence. The passage runs as follows: — 
“O Goddess, is this your car, I ask you, ancient this day, or is it 
new, ye mornings ?” 

In I, 92, 6 the poets say that they had overpassed the limit of the dark- 
ness and that the dawn breaking forth again brought clear perception to them. 

The limit of the darkness spoken of as having been passed over in this 
passage <seems to me to be the three muhurtas or two hours and twenty-four 
minutes of the fourth Yama or division of the night which the two sisters, 
the dark and the red dawn, are said to occupy alternately in the following 
passages : — 

“-The sister quitteth, for the elder sister, her place, and having looked 

^ on her, departeth. 


, she decks her beaut}^, shining forth with sun beams, like women 
trooping to fhe festal meeting. 

• To all these sisters who ere now have vanished a latef one each day iii 
course succeedeth.” (1. 124, 8, 9.) 

“ This lady, giver of delight, after her sister shining forth, daughter of 
heaven, hath shown herself.” (IV. 52, 1.) ^ 

“ The night retireth from the dawn her sister: 
the dark one yieldeth to the red her pathway.” (VII. 71, 1.) 

In these passages the night (nakta) is not usual' night nor the dawn 
(ushas) the ordinary day-break, as usuallj^ believed by scholars: When we 
are told that the night and dawn exchange their places in, time, we can- but 
take the night to be the last division of the night which is gradually pervaded 
and ultimately expelled by dawn on the longest day. This is still further 
confirmed by the following passages of the Rigveda : — 

“ Indra, this mighty one, the dragon^s slayer, sent forth the flood’ of 
waters to the ocean. 

He gave the sun his life, he found the cattle, and with the nigh’f tUt 
works of days completed.” (II. 19, 3.) 

“ Not even all the gathered gods conquered thee, Indra, in the War when 
thou didst lengthen days by night.” (IV. 3 ; 3.) 

Here the completion of day-work at night and the lengthening of days 
by night seem to imply the continuation of' long nights instead of long days* 
contrary to expectation. This is apparently due to the wrong calculatidh of 
the number of days in the solar or tropical year. According to the Vedic 
poets the solar year consisted of 366 days. Thus it was longer than the true 
tropical year by three-fourths of a day. The error would thus amount to 3 
days in the course of 4 years or 30 days in 40 years ; and 180 days or six 
months in 240 years, thus making the Uttarayana of long- days, the Dakshi- 
nayana of long nights. This seems to be the meaning of the completion of 
day-work by night. In Rig. I. 113, 3 the pathway of the two sisters, night 
and dawn, in the year (sumeka) is said to be the same and yet alternately 
pursued by them. In interpreting the passage, western scholars following 
Sayana have lost sight of the real meaning of the word, ‘sumeka’. Sayana 
took the ward as an adjective, meaning ‘charming’ in dual number qualifying 
the compound word ‘ naktosha.sa,’ night-and-dawn. This is one mistake. 
Another mistake, usually committed by Western scholars in this connectiCn, 
is in translating the word ‘ nakta’ as night, though it >s, quite opposed^ to 
Sayana’s interpretation, the latter half of the last division of the night 
(svakiyantyardha yama) . This mistake led them to think of the ' dawgi as 
day. Thus night and dawn and their alternate appearance meant to them 
11 
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the alternate appearance of night and day, and thus dawn signified to them 
ordinary day-break or day itself. But Madhava, son ''of Venkatarya, has 
written a commentary on the first Astaka of the Rigveda. There is a manu- 
script of the commentary in the Mysore Government Oriental Library. 
According to this commentary, sumeka means a year, samvatsara. In 
support of this meaning, the commentator quotes the following Brahmana 
passage : — 

Samvatsara vai sumekah sa Iiyekacharat iti Brahmana in.” 

The meaning is : Samvatsara or year is verily, sumeka; it moves alone. 
Accordingly substituting ‘ latter half of the last division of the night’ for 
nakta and * year ’ for sumeka w'e may translate the passage as follows : — 

‘ In the year made by god, common and unending is the pathway of the 
tw'o sisters ; fair-formed, of different hues, and yet one-minded, the latter 
half of the last division of the night and the dawn alternately travel 
along that path ; they neither hurt each other, nor tarry in the path.” 

In the second verse of the same hymn the different hues of the twm 
sisters are thus described : — 

“ The fair, the bright is come with her offspring ; to her the dark one 
hath given her appointed places. Akin, immortal, following each other, 
changing their colours, both move onward through the sky.” 

In verses, 8, 9, 10, 11 the dawn is described as the last of these that are 
gone away and the first "of those are to come, meaning thereby that the particu- 
lar dawn drew' a line of demarcation between the past and the future, f.e., past 
years and future years, but not at all days of tw'enty-four hours. The verses 
are as follow’S : — 

“ The first of endless morns to come hereafter, follows the path of 
mornings that have departed 

As thou, dawn, hast caused Agni to be kindled thou hast per- 

formed a noble service for gods. 

Gone are the men who in the days before us looked on the rising of the 
'' earlier morning. 

We, the living, now behold her brightness, and they come nigh who 
shall hereafter see her.” 

In verse 13 the poet says that ‘ the dawn shows this light to-day,’ as if 
she were a kind of light far different from that of ordinary morns. In verse 14 
she is said to have thrown off her veil of darkness, meaning thereby that the 
entire portion of the Jatter half of the last division of the night was changed 
into whitish red dawm. Again in verse 15 she is said to be the last of the 
past dawns and the first of the coming dawms. In verse 16, she is said to 
have formed a path for the sun to travel, that is the southern path neces- 


sa«ily. She is also said to prolong the age (ayus) of men. The description 
of the dawn as being an ensign of sacrifice and bringer of wealth is based 
•upon the custom of performing a sacrifice on the day of summer solstice and 
on the arrival of the rainy season conducive to w^ealth-yielding agriculture. 

The Vedic passages referring to long nights and the safe recovery of the 
long-expected days can be explained as the long nights of the Dakshinayana 
and the long days of the Uttarayana rather in low'er latitudes than in the 
Arctic regions. The passages are as follows : — 

“ Goodbye to thee, O Chitravasu,” he says; “Chitravasu is the night, 
once upon a time the Brahmans were afraid of the night not passing away.” 

(Tait. S. I. 5, 7, 5.) 

“ May not the long darkness come over us,” (Rig. I* 32, 10.) 

“The ends of fjie darkness has been seen.” (Rig. VII. 67, 2.) 

“O night, be fordable to us.” (Rig. X. 127, 6.) 

I may conclude that the Vedic words Ushas, Vyush, Vyushti and 
Vyushta mean the new^ year’s day of the Vedic poets on the day of summer 
solstice when it dawns about two hours earlier than on other days about 35“ 
northern latitudes. The beginning of the year on the day of summer solstice 
seems to have been prevalent in India from the Vedic times down to the time of 
the Mauryas when the Arthasastra, in which the Vyushta seems to have been 
used in the sense of a new year’s day, was written by^ Kautilya. The ancient 
Jainas also began their year with summer solstice, as repeatedly stated in their 
Siyryaprajnapti. Ushas is also called Surya who is described as going in the 
three- wheeled car" of the Asvins for her marriage with the sun on the new 
year’s day. Once the V3mshti or new year’s day of the Vedic poets occurred 
when the colure of the solstices passed through Purvaphalguni from which it 
receded to Magha; then it was observed to be passing through Aslesha at the 
periodof Vedanga Jyotisha, then through Pushya during the time of Mahavira 
the 24th Tirthankara of the Jainas, and then through Punarvasu in the time of 
Varaha Mihira, the celebrated astronomer of India. 
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South Indian Inscriptions, (Texts) Vol. IV. 


THE volume before us is a collection of 1415 inscriptions in most of the 
languages current in South India and edited by Rao Bahadur H. Krishnasastri. 
Its value to students of history in this form cannot be exaggerated. 

Dr. Hultzch, formerly Government Epigraphist for Southern India, edited 
about 300 inscriptions in the first two volumes of the South Indian Inscriptions. 
Hjs successor, the late Rao Bahadur Venkayya, added a similar number in th-e 
subsequent volume. Everyone knows how Mr. Rice made a most careful survey 
of the ancient and valued records of Mysore, and published them in the Epigra- 
phia Carnatica. His work was ably continued by Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana 
Rao Bahadur R. Narasirahachar, M.A., now enjoying his well-earned rest. 

Inscriptions Nos. 254 and 255, tell us that Sree Veera Krishna Raya Maha- 
raya, brought the image of Sree Balakrishna from Udayagiri and installed it in 
Hampe in S. 1485 (about 1514 A.D.) and endowed lands, etc., for the upkeep and 
maintenance of the temple. Inscription No. 259, refers to the installation of 
Krishna Deva Raya, one of the most brilliant kings of Vijayanagar, and has been 
commented on and discussed by Sewell and others. According to inscription 
No. 288, this brilliant king led the army against Pratapa Rudra Gajapathi, and 
returned with flying flags, after taking Udayagiri. This great king was succeeded 
by Achyuta Raya, who was followed by Sadasiva Raya, according to other 
inscriptions. 

One value of the inscriptions to posterity is the glimpses they afford regard- 
ing rural administration and the social and political life of the period. Besides, 
they also give, invariably, genealogical tables of kings, of the donors and the 
donees, of ministers, the circumstances attending a grant, etc. Sometimes a 
detailed account of a battle, or the year of the accession of a sovereign, or a 
famine overrunning a tract of a country, is also referred to in these inscriptions. 

These volumes form a very valuable, interesting and well-got up record of 
South Indian History, and we should congratulate Rao Bahadur H. Krishna- 
sastri and his indefatigable collaborators in this publication on behalf of the 
Madras Government. 


S. M. S. 


REVIEWS. 


1. Karnataka-Kavi-Charite or Lives of Kannada Poets. 

(Revised Edition, Bangalore Press, 1924. Price Rs. 4.) 

% 

2. Sasana-Padya-Manjari or Poetical Extracts from 

Inscriptions. 

(Guruvilas Printing Works, 1923. Price Rs. 2.) 

BY Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur 
R. Narasimhacharya, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Late Director of Archceotogical Researches in Mysore. 


These two books from Mr. Narasimhachar ought to be in the hands of every Kan- 
nada-speaking individual. The history of the Kannada language and the treasures 
of its literature are collected together in the volumes dealing with the lives bf 
Kannada poets and in the poetical extracts from inscriptions. Great as has been 
the distinguished services of Mr. Narasimhachar in the cause of antiquarian 
research, especially in S. India — his archaeological reports in Mysore and the mono- 
graphs on Ploysala temples have been familiar to all lovers of the history of India 
and its arts — his contributions to our stock of knowledge., of the Kannada language 
itself are still more great. As the ‘Poetical Extracts from Inscriptions’ forms Only 
a supplement as it were to his Lives of Kannada Poets, because this separate pub-- 
lication was rendered necessary owing to the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
tracing the authors of these inscriptions, it would be advantageous to notice the 
two books together where the author of any particular inscription, noted for its 
literary excellence and composition, is not known, the same will be found tran- 
scribed in the Sasana-Padya-Manjari ; where, however, the author is known, the 
same is dealt with in the Lives of Kannada Poets, either the volume under notice, 
or the other ones, under the author’s name. 

The first edition of the Lives of Kannada Poets was published so long ago 
1907 and printed by the Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore. The joint author of 
the work, Mr. S. G. Narasimhacharya, Kannada Translator to the Government of 
Mysore, has since been taken away from our midst. The work like the present one 
was continrfed up to the end of the 14th century and it gave a list of the authors 
up to the close of the 19th century. In the present work, the list is omitted as 
Vols. 2 and 3 deal with the same. Mr. Narasimhachar has taken advantage of 
the revised edition to dedicate this work to His Highness the .Maharaja of Mysore. 
Over 75 pages of new matter has been now included, and 50 new poets have been 
noticed. Of the 280 authors whose works are mentioned, 95 are Jainas, 90 Vira- ^ 
saivas, 45 Brahmanas, and 50 others. Six of the authors are women. Forty poefs 
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have composed inscriptions. The number of authors responsible for the compo- 
sition of the Inscriptions transcribed in the Sasana-Padya-Manjari cannot be 
given. ^ 

A few important facts relating to the Kannada language may be gleaned from 
the books under reference. Kannada belongs to Pancha-Dravida group of lan- 
guages. Of the 64 ijfiillions that speak these languages, Kannada is spoken by 11 
millions of people. The uncultivated dialects of Tulu, Kudagn, Tuda, Kota and 
Badaga are closely allied to Kannada, and they have no alphabet of their own. 

The language is spoken in the western parts of H. E. H. The Nizam’s 
Dominions, in parts of the Central Provinces and Berar, in the Southern Distvici^s 
of the Bombay Presidency, in the whole of Mysore and Coorg and in the Madras 
Districts bordering these on the north, west and south ; it is also spoken on the 
Nilgiris and it is taken by immigrants to Madura. 

A word as to the antiquity of the Kannada language an^ literature may not 
be out of place. Kannada is alleged to be the Tadbhavaox corrupt form of the 
word Karnata. Whether it is formed of Kar nadu, black country or KaruNadu, 
elevated country, perhaps with particular reference to the altitude of the 
country where the language is generally spoken, may be left to the philologists to 
determine. The word is in use from the earliest times, and the country where it 
is spoken was noted enough for more than 20 centuries. In the third century B.C. 
according to the Ceylonese Chronicle, Mahavansa, a Buddhist Missionary, was sent 
to Banavase, the Kadamba capital. It is alleged also that Srutakevali Bhadrabahu 
migrated to the PunnatarKingdom in the south of Mysore. It is further stated 
that Emperor Chandragupta, having abdicated, accompanied Bhadrabahu as his 
disciple to Sravana Belgola, where on the death of his preceptor, he lived ffor 
someyears. Whatisknown as Bhadrabahu’s cave and his feet alleged to have been 
worshipped by Chandragupta are shown on the little hill at Sravana Belgola. Mr. 
Narasimhachar endeavours to affirm that this is the tradition and agrees with it. 
It is however not a little difficult to make up one’s mind whether the Bhadrabahu 
and Chandragupta referred to are the Srutakevali Bhadrabahu and the Mauryan 
Emperor, respectively. The inscriptions, on which Mr. Narasimhachar relies, do 
not easily lend themselves to this interpretation nor is there any persistent tradi- 
tk)n nor any traditional account available to confirm this view. Tradition, if any, 
does not appear to be more than 30 or 40 years old. Neither in the Jain Mutt nor 
anywhere is any such tradition to be found. Besides, reference in the inscription 
to Bhadrabahu is to Bhadrabahu in the illustrious line of succession from Srutake- 
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vali Bhadrabahu. From these it is possible to assume that there were several 
people of the same name and the names indicate others of the same name, not 
necessarily the Srutakevali or the famous Maurya. This criticism should not be 
understood as excluding the hypothesis of Mr. Narasimhehar ; expression is given 
to this view only to find out whether this cannot also be explained ; for none wdll 
- be more proud or glad to know that Mysore gave refuge and succour in the earliest 
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.days to the great Srutakevali and to the famous Maurya. l^egarding Asoka the 


Gj^at and his times, however, we are on firmer ground. Three of his inscriptions 
are found in the Ch'ttaldrug district of the Mysore State. 

^ The word ‘ Karnata ’ occurs in the Paisachi Brihatkatha of Gunadhya, carry- 
ing us back to the earliest centuries of the Christian era. It is mentioned in a 
Tamil poem of the second century A.U. Silappadikaram ; Ptolemy in the same 
century mentions Banavase and Punnata. “Among the pap^^ri belonging to the 
second century A. D. discovered at Oxyrhyncus in Lower Egypt, there is one which 
contains a Greek play or farce, based upon the story of a Greek girl carried off to 
the coast of India and rescued by her brother, in which there occur sane Indian 
words which, according to Dr. Hultzch, are Kannada.” (.i/j-r. Arc/i. Rep.^ 1904.) 
The word Karnata also occurs in Varaha Mihira's Brihatsamhita of the sixth century 
A.D. and in Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara. On turning to Kavirajamarga of the 
ninth century, it will be found that Nripatuiiga describes Kannada as spoken and 
cultivated in the portion of the country extending from the River Kaveri as far as the 
Godavari, the seat of pure Kannada being Kisuvolal, Kopana, Puligere and Onkunda. 

The Kannada alphabet is derived from Brahmi, the parent of the modern 
alphabets in India. Its vocabulary consists of (i) tatsama — pure Sanskrit words, 

(ii) tadbhava — Sanskrit words changed to suit the langaage, (iii) — indigenous 
words and (iv) gramya — provincialisms, to which (v) latterly, anyadesya — foreign 
words should be added. It will thus be seen that the pure language i^desya to which 
large Sanskrit borrowings have been added. The earliest authors of note, the 
Jainas, naturally condemned this. The three stages of the language are divided 
into up to the seventh century — the period of Purvada^Dr Halagannada, z.^., the 
primitive or old language, (^) up to the fourteenth century — Halagannada and (r) 
th^ present or Hosagannada. The literature of the Kannada language is, as we 
have noticed, of considerable antiquity. The earliest poets to write the language 
were the Jainas, up to the twelfth century ; then the period of the Virasaivas be- 
gan and continued up to the fifteenth ; then, the Brahmanas, who up to that time 
had devoted themselves mainly to Sanskrit, took to writing in the vernacular of 
the country also. The extent and range of the literature is vast, and the Lives of 
Kannada Poets illustrates the same. VVe have Kavyas, works on poetics, prosody 
and grammar, lexicons, works bearing on biography, local history and philosophy, 
medicine, veterinary science, mathematics, astrology and other sciences and art?'; 
and we have inscriptions in excellent Kavya style. 

Literature and art were patronized by kings, polegars, nobles, ministers, 
generals and a good number of these were themselves authors of note. In the 
‘Lives’ we Have the following particulars of an author : — 

(i) his name, 

(ii) the list of his works, 

(iii) details of his life, parentage, caste, religion, etc.,* his patron, etc., 

(iv) his period, i.e. the time during which he lived: if the exact date 

cannot be given, at least it is given approximately from surroun^ding 
cIVcumstances, 


(v) cross references. — The authors whom he quotes in his works and the 

works wherein and the authors by whom he is mentioned, 

(vi) style and skill. 

Before we pass on to the Sasana-Padya-Manjari, we must join Mr. Narasimha- 
char in thanking Mr. Santivirarya of Davaiigere on behalf of all Kannadigas, 
for his palm-leaf n>anuscript, copied in 1747 A.D., containing 3222 Vachanas, 
giving (which is not usual in the case of the Vachanas) the names of the authors 
and the Vachanas composed by each of them. It is gratifying to note that the 
‘ Lives’ appears as a Mysore University Publication and its get-up, like the 
first edition, leaves nothing to be desired. The introduction as in the othe^ 
book under notice is both in English and Kannada. As a handy book of refer- 
ence and for occasional reading, and, even for a text book, either of these 
volumes will be very valuable indeed. 

The Sasana-Padya-Manjari, which is also dedicated, by^gracious permission, 
to H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, contains, chronologically arranged, 283 in- 
scriptions ranging between A.D. 700 to 1465, of which 24 only are from the 
Bombay Presidency. These relate 35 dynasties of kings and 62 kings or rulers; 
the largest number of inscriptions (63) belongs to the reign of the Hoysala King, 
Vira-Ballala II. The Chalukya King Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya, Vishnuvar- 
dhana Hoysala and Narasimha Hoysala have 20, 26 and 29 respectively belonging 
to their reign, Inscriptions belonging to their reign, and of sufficient literary 
excellence, like these, where authors are known, are noticed in the ‘ Lives’. In 
the ‘Manjari each inscpption is introduced with a brief note regarding the sub- 
ject-matter, the date and the ruler at the time. The total number of stanzas 
extracted is 1456. The trouble involved in collecting, sifting and arranging th^^se 
and in giving notes for. enabling the reader to understand thqm must have been 
indeed immense and the Kannada-speaking public are grateful to Mr. Narasimha- 
char for all this. Apart from the literary excellence and style of these inscriptions, 
their value is very great for various things. The light they throw on the political, 
social and religious life of the period, the historical information regarding battles, 
etc,, the dates of rulers, etc,, they give, the insight into the customs and practices 
of the time which will be obtained from perusing them and their linguistic value are 
a}j very great. We now and again get glimpses of the development of the language 
and the gradual changes it underwent. Most of the inscriptions, however, relate to 
the grant of land for upkeep of temples, for the maintenance of agraharas, tanks 
etc. ; some praise the soldiers who fell in battle and the kings and ministers and 
their queens. Virakals and mastikals are numerous. Most of the inscriptions 
bear testimony to the prowess, piety, generosity, patriotism and toleration of 
princes and people in the country. We make no apology for referring to some of 
the interesting inscriptions transcribed in the Manjari ; — 

1, No. 4 of Badami dated about 700 A.D. shows the antiquity of the 
tripadi metre in Kannada. 

No. 27, D. 1066, Shikarpur 19, refers to the estabjishm’ent of a hostel 
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^ for students, and grant of lands for their food and the chatram where 

they resfde. 

^ 3. No. 112, D. 1157, Shikarpur 185, relates to the grant of a village for 

teachers of Kannada, their food and clothing. 

4. No, 164, D. 1174, Arsikere 138, relates to the grant of a village for a 

school and for the feeding of students. ^ 

5. No. 45, Belur 200, D. 1099, refers to the Hoysalarule inGangavadi under 

the Chalukya King. 

6. No. 77, Mudigere 22, refers to the construction of a Jina Basti by 

^ Hariyabbe, daughter of Vishnu Vardhana, giving a remarkable testi- 

mony to the religious toleration of the period. Its date is between 
1129 and 1130. It may be observed that numberless inscriptions of 
Vishnu’s time record grants of land to the erection and maintenance 
of Jaina structures. 

7. No, 199, Be?ur 72, about 1185, says Ballala II erected for the Channa- 

keshava temple at Belur the following: — (i) windows (pierce-slab 
windows), (ii) doorframes, (iii) kitchen, (iv) store, (v) compound wall 
and (vi) the lake Vasudevasaras, 

8. No. 241, Belur 112, about 1220, describes in 39 moving verses that when 

Ballala II died, his minister Kuvaralakshma, his wife' and their 1000 
followers died, feeling that they should not continue in existence when 
their ruler died. 

9. No. 246, Davangere 25, date 1224. Harihareswara temple was built by 

Polalva, Dandanayaka of Narasimha II. The ^ Manjari’ is excellently 
got up and it is a treasure to students of history and to lovers of 
Kannada. 

VVe congratulate the author on the valuable books he has published and we 
hope he will long be spared in the enjoyment of his well-earned retirement. We 
look forward with eager interest to his third volume on the Lives of Kannada Poets. # 

S. S. 


History of the Nayakas of Madura. 

By R. Satyanatha Iyer, M.A., L.T. 

'[Edited with introductiofi and notes by S. Krishnaswamy Aiya 7 igat\ M.A., 
Honorary PluD, Oxford Unh'ersity Press.^ 1924A 

THE History of the Nayakas of Madura is the second Volume in the Madras 
University Historical Series; it deals wdth a part of the great empire of Vijaya- 
nagar with which the first is concerned and is written by aif apt disciple, to which, 
as editor, the author of the “ Sources of Vijayanagar History” contributes an 
instructive introduction. This Volume is an up-to-date supplement to the two 
previous attempts tg give a connected account of the Nayaka Dynasty of Madurs^ 
12 * 
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— by J. H. Nelson in his ‘Madura Country’ (1868) and by Mr. V. Rangachari in 
the pages of the Indian Antiquary (1914-17) — which had nottthe advantage of all 
the literary and epigraphical sources of information now available for a treatment 
of the subject. 

The Nayakas of Madura started as loyal and tributary viceroys of the ancient 
Pandya country under Krishnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar and grew in strength and 
practical independence with the unfortunately increasing misfortunes of the 
Vijayanagar Empire after the battle of Talikota in 1565, until at last, after a war 
with Emperor Sriranga III, the Nayakas became formally independent. Theirs is 
a history of a large part of Southern India comprising “roughly the districts of 
Madura, Ramnad, Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, and Salem and part of 
Travancore” and covering a period of more than two centuries from 1529 to 1736. 

The first eighty years of Nayak rule, from Visvanath, the founder (1529) to 
Muttu Virappa Nayak I (1609), was a period of growth and prosperity. The in- 
domitable Ariyanath, the chief minister of Madura under til's first four Nayakas, 
brought the country, into a settled order under the ‘palaiyam’ or polegar system, a 
system which at once calls up to mind a vision of the European feudal system 
but only a vision as the analogy ‘cannot be accepted except only in a general 
way, without, unfortunately, indicating the points of difference’. In this period, 
rebellions were everywhere suppressed, the defences of the country were strength- 
ened, and Marava (Ramnad) was effectively organized under the Setupatis to 
check the activites of the Portuguese who were at that time gradually gaining 
political ascendancy in the coast region under the cover of religion ; even an 
expedition was, it is said^ sent to Ceylon. 

The half-century (1609-1669) comprising the reigns of Muttu Virappa Nayak I 
and Tirurnala Nayaka, witnessed the culmination of the progress and also, com- 
mencement of the decay of Madura. Muttu Virappa Nayak I, taking advantage 
of the misfortunes of the daily weakening Vijayanagar Empire after the death of 
Venkata I, took sides and joined in the fratricidal strife over the disputed succes- 
sion to the Imperial throne and even attacked the loyal Viceroyalty of Tanjore, 
paying thereby the penalty for his disloyalty, in a defeat near Trichinopoly. 
Then, at the same time Raja Wodeyar of Mysore by his many brilliant conquests 
made his territories conterminous with those of Madura and embarked upon a 
career of conquest and expansion towards the South which was so effectively taken 
up by his descendants and culminated in the formation of the Kingdom of Mysore 
which, but for the short interregnum of Mussalman occupation during the times of 
Haider AH and Tippu Sultan, is continued in the State of Mysore ruled by the 
Hindu of Hindus, H.PI. Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.B.E. 
As for Tirurnala Nayaka (1629-59), he had his hands full throughout his long, and 
in many respects brilliant reign. In the early years, he had to meet the constant 
and troublesome incursions from Mysore under Chamaraja ; lead an expedition to 
Travancore to bring its refractory ruler under subjection ; interfere in a civil war 
over^a disputed succession in Ramnad; and fight the Dutch withffhe aid of the 
Portuguese. In the latter half of hisreign, he was atwar with Emperor Sriranga IIIj 
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and, later on, also with the Emperor’s ally, the Raja of Mysore. The editor 
naturally and rightly severely comments upon the fatal diplomacy that Tirumala 
^employed, without any political foresight, of calling in the help of Golconda and 
Bijapur against Sriranga and Mysore. Even a sense of any ‘enlightened self-in- 
terest’ could not be traced in his failing to co-operate with Sriranga in the latter’s 
efforts to maintain himself against the attacks of Golconda, which, along with 
Bijapur, was feeling the pressure of the Mogul advance into the Deccan. For the 
moment, however, Madura was saved. It may be mentioned that the natural in- 
dignation felt against Tirumala is largely relieved by a consideration that he- was 
a most munificent patron of Madura architecture. 

The last three-quarters of the century of Nayak rule (1659-1736) was a period 
of rapid decay and downfall of the dynasty. Soon after Tirumala’s death, his 
faithless ally Bijapur made more than one attempt to capture Trichinopoly, which 
was practically the capital of the Madura Nayakas, but failing in that, he plundered 
and massacred the people in the country round. To escape from this ignominy 
and shame “many are said to have put an end to their own lives en massehy gtX\.mg 
together in a house and setting fire to it”. From 1669 onwards, Mysore, first under 
Devaraja, and later under Chikkadeva Raja, made encroachments on the territory 
of the Madura Nayakas and finally, under Dalavay Kumaraiya, laid siege to Tri- 
chinopoly itself which siege, however, was raised by Chokkanatha Nayak ’s alliance 
with Ekoji and Arasumalai. Muttu Virappa III (1682-1689) and the doughty 
dowager Mangammal after him (1689-1706) were taxed to the utmost of their great 
powers to maintain the kingdom from crumbling. Tl^e weak administration of 
Vijayaranga Chokkanath was followed by that of his widow Minakshi and a civil 
war soon broke out. Unfortunately for Madura, Muhammadan help from Arcot was 
appealed to by both parties and, as might have been expected, Chanda Sahib 
used the situation for his own personal aggrandisement, with the result that queen 
Minakshi, driven to desperation, committed suicide. 

The account of the Nayakas is narrated with clearness and in an elegant and 
forceful style. In the fulfilment of his very austere conception of history, he has 
devoted particular attention to the fixing of dates. The importance of chronology 
in Indian Flistory can never be exaggerated. The mobile mass of available 
material cannot, in the absence of an identity of their dates, crystallize into ck- 
finite history. Owing to the practical and very useful plan adopted by the Madras 
University of giving in appendices the important materials on which the thesis is 
based, the reader may acquaint himself with and verify the original sources on 
which this brochure is based. We have, further, appended to this book, a translation, 
by the author himself, of the letters of La Mission du Madure and of “Madurai- 
tala-Varataru”, a list of the epigraph! cal records used, and other important docu- 
ments. Another attraction of the book is the historical background and perspec- 
tive presented by the editor in his kaleidoscopic introduction taking us through 
large stretches of time and space, backwards and forwards, with admiring rapture. 
The book is eitcellently got up and fulfils a long-felt want in the history of Ma3.ura. 

8. K. 
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“ S. Thomas and S. Thome of Mylapore.** 

a 


THE historical number of Vol. XIX of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal' 
contains a paper on St. Thomas and St. Thomd of Mylapore by the Rev. H. 
Hosten, S.J. 

The subject has*^ an extraordinary fascination for orientalists and archaeo- 
logists who have come into touch with Southern India, and the name of Father 
Hosten is sufficient guarantee of the thoroughness of work done in the patient dis- 
entangling of clues that may lead to the discovery of the date of the introduction 
of Christianity into India. ^ 

Starting with the study of an ancient hymn republished by Monsignor Zaleski 
from the Ana. Boll^ the author endeavours to trace the identity, or similarity, 
of legendary miracles and facts mentioned in these verses, in other known 
documents and inscriptions, and incidentally draws valuable inferences from the 
comparison. 

Father Hosten does not recoil before the possibility that the arm of S. 
Thomas, which was said to make a salutary differentiation between sinners and non- 
sinners in giving the sacrament on the feast-day of the Saint, might have been 
that of a statue, He supports this possibility with a remembrance of the “arms 
or hands of evangelization” still to be seen in the pulpits of a few churches in 
Southern India. He does not hesitate to explain the miracle of the abundance of 
water on the feast-day in the midst of a more or less dry season as due to natural 
causes. The value of tliG repetition of statements in diverse documents is, in this 
paper, mainly chronological. 

The legends of the Bollandic hymn were made known in Europe by Aelfria-in 
880 A.D., but Mgr. Zaleski believes the hymn to date “not earlier than the 9th 
century”, and he suggests thafthree verses may have been interpolated in the 13th 
century. Most of the miracles are also reported by Mar, John HI and by Prester 
John, while an allusion to the baptism of three kings by S. Thomas is found also in 
the inscription in the Malavar text on the stone of S. Thomd, the Spanish trans- 
lation of the text being dated as 1579. It is to be concluded that the original 
inscription was very much older, but the date, or the probable date, of the Malavar 
t^xt is not given. 

The interval between Marco Polo (1293) and the Portuguese epoch is a period 
covered chiefly by the itineraries of Italian missionaries who were attracted to India, 
not so much by the “pepper and ginger” mentioned by Mandeville in his reference 
to Inilon, nor by precious stones, but by the shrine of S. Thomas. The Indian 
contribution to the history of that period is available mostly from the Syrians of 
Malabar and of Mesopotamia. Yule marks a Christian kingdom in his Catalan Map 
(1375). 

The visit of the pilgrim Theodore quoted in St. Gregory of Tours (590 A.D.) 
is not of much value, as it is not clear that the reference to the town visited would 
apply to Mylapore, while “the kinglet who sent a yearly gi^t of pepper to the 



J’ope” (dated 811 A.D. hy some, and 345 A.D. by others) affords, as a localizing 
clue, only the circupistance that pepper comes largely from Malabar. 

A much more reliable point d'ap put’ ^ is the visit to Rome of Mar. John III 
in 1122. There are two independent accounts of this visit, one in the Chronicle 
of Alberic, and the other, the narrative of Abbot Odo of St. Rem. Mat . John 
seems to have related to the Pope and to the entire Lateran Court the miracles 
performed by the dead St. Thomas, and we are told that "the whole assembly 
“ raised their hands to Heaven and glorified Christ with one accord”. The 
figure of Prester John is much more legendary. A letter from him to the Gover- 
nor of Constantinople is a surprising document indicating a close temperamental 
relationship between the writer and the famous Munchausen. It is dated 1165. 
On the whole, Prester John remains an elusive personality, or perhaps, a mere 
name to which various legends were attached both in the East and in the West, 
during the emotional times of the Crusades. 

That a Christiafi community, Nestorian, or orthodox Catholic, existed in the 
12th century and later in Southern India is incontestable. We have evidence also 
of the visit of two Chinese missionaries (Syrian Christians) to the tomb of S. Thomas 
earlier than 1500 A.D. It is probable that these had been con verted by Christians 
from India. 

The Orientalistic researches of Captain Wilford are of the highest value in 
elucidating our subject. We quote an important paragraph : — 

This Mlechhavatdm,ox sxv^Qxxox incarnation of the deity among foreign tribes, 
Rurna-desa-paii, the lord of the country of Rome or Roum (because his doctrine, 
institutes and laws prevail through it) ; Romaca nagare. Said to reside in Rome, its 
metropolis (because he is revered and worshipped there with unusual magnificence) ; 
Sf^ceRmara, the lord of a sacred period (or as I think it should be understood after 
whom it is denominated) is obviously Jesus Christ ; at least so it appears to me.” 

Wilford believes Shdka or Sdlivdhana might yield the meaning of Cross-bearer 
and might be applied both to Christ and to St, Thomas. It is a common name 
among present-day Christians of South India. Father Hosten tells us that the era 
denominated after Salivahana is the one beginning in A.D. 78, and he states that 
a Malayalam Manuscript, 300 years old, gives the date of the death of S. Thomas 
as 78 A.D. 

“Oh! for an orientalist who will either refute or corroborate Wilford’s find- 
ings 1” sighs P’ather Hosten. 

Readers of the very interesting paper of the Rev. Father will echo that sigh. 
It is indeed from orientalists familiar with the languages and dialects of South 
India, rather than from Christian archaeologists in Europe, that more light on a 
point of dramatic importance may be expected. 


E. da C. 
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The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon, Vol. II, No. 2. 


The latest issue of the Buddhist Annual of Ceylon makes very interesting reading.'" 
The “ Homage to Lord Buddha ” is full of thought, “ The Ceremony of the Five 
Precepts ' by Mr. E. H. Brewster (Italy), describes Buddhism as opposed to ascend- 
ancy of Ritualism wlrich perpetuates form at the expense of thought, and invites 
attention to the fact that the world is even now trying to fall back upon, and 
realize and enforce the ideals, first inculcated by Lord Buddha, twenty-five centu- 
ries ago. In the next article, Dr, Edward Greenlay, D.Sc., F.G.S. (Wales), points 
out that Buddhism never entered the threshold of politics and power, but it main- 
tained its straightforwardness and moral dignity, by its supreme indifference to 
religions imperialism. The other articles consider in an intelligible way Buddhism 
and its teachings, and repay careful perusal. Editorial Notes and News complete 
the issue and the Journal is copiously illustrated. r 


S. M. S. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


Holi, Dolyatra, Kamapandiya, Kamdahanam. 


Have you seen this festival yourself ? If so, where and on what approximate date ? 
In which month — Phalguna or Chaitra ! If you have not seen it yourself, then 
where did your informant see it? Did he take part in it ? On what date? 

• When do the first preparations for the festival begin ? How long do the 
festivities continue? 

I. Is a bonfire made ? Is the object burnt, simply a made-up pile of many 
things, or is it of the form of a hut, a human or animal being ? If the latter, 
what is the effigy ma«de of? Who sets fire to the pile or the effigy? Are there 
any sacred rites performed before the fire is set? Does the priest bring there any 
image of Vishnu, Siva and worship it before applying the fire? Does he obtain 
the fire by any special process, by rubbing two pieces of wood ; or does he 
obtain it from any special place, c.g., the kitchen of the nearest temple ? Does 
the priest go round the pile before setting it on fire ? If so, how many times ? As 
he goes round does he keep the fire to his left or to his right side ? 

Is it a practice to hold some living animal near the pile, and to touch it with 
fire before that is applied to the pile itself? When the pile is burning, is 
anybody compelled to jump through the flames? If so, who is he? What caste is 
he ? What is he paid for such action ? Do people offer anything to the fire, e.g, 
fru’fts, cow-dung models of fruits, etc. ? If so, what becomes of these offerings ? Do 
the people themselves make these offerings or does the priest do it for them ? If 
the latter, then what does the priest receive in payment? 

Is there any belief that as the smoke ascends or the burning pile tumbles over 
on one side, it (1) forebodes good or bad luck ; (2) points in the direction from 
which rain will come ; (3) points in the direction which will bear the heaviest 
crops? 

Does anybody believe that ashes from the bonfire can (1) cure disease, (2) 
prevent bugs, white ants, (3) prevent fire, (4) increase crops, if ashes or charred 
wood is placed somewhere in the household ? 

Where is the bonfire made? Are there many bonfires in the same village or 
one in each? What is this ceremony called? What is the legend connected 
with it ? 

II. What are the next day’s festivities like ? Do people sprinkle coloured 
powders or liquids on each other ? Do they do this indiscriminately ? Are there 
any relations who are made special objects of attack, e.g., wife’s sister, elder 
brother’s wife, maternal uncle’s wife, etc. ? Is it a practice to receive or give a 
kiss to one on^whom the colour has beensprinked ? If so, who kisses whom?. Is 
there any form of a-musement which strikes you as peculiar to your own province, 
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e.g-., (1) crowning a king for the occasion, who goes riding on an ass followed 

by a roaring crowd (if so, what is he called?) ; (2) carrying a person (living) like 
a corpse upon people’s shoulders ; (3) sending people on empty errands, as is done, 
on April fool’s day ; (4) holding a mock-fight between men of one village and wo- 
men of another ; (5) any special dance or song which is performed only on this oc- 
casion? Please giver description, name, place where you have seen it, any caste 
or tribe to whom this is peculiar, in some detail. 

Is any obscenity practised on the occasion of this festival ? What is the 
purport of the obscene songs sung ? Are these songs known by any special name ? 
If so what ? Do you think any particular caste or tribe observe this festival witjj 
more ardour than others ? If so, who are they? 

III. When is the Swinging-festival, Dol-yatra, of Sri Krishna held ? Please de- 
scribe the preparation and performance in detail. Are any special songs sung, 
special dances danced on the occasion ? If so, please give one or two samples, or 
describe one or more dances in some detail. Is any obscenity observed on this day ? 
Do men sprinkle colours on each other ? Are there any relations who are specially 
teased on such occasion ? (If the festival III goes with I and II, then the answers 
to the last two or three questions need not be repeated. If however, they are held 
on separate dates in the year, then there is need of answering them separately,) 

Nirmal K. Basu. 
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Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
M.A., PH.D. 

{^Honorary Secretary^ 


Sri Venkatesa Vilasa, Nadtt Street, 
Mylckpore, Madras. 

Dated 8 th September jg24. 


The Third All-India Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924. 


The third session of the All-India Oriental Conference will be held in Madras 
during the Christmas holidays. His Excellency the Governor of Madras will 
open the Conference. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A,, D.Litt., 
Vice-Chancellor of tlie Allahabad University, has accepted the Presidentship of 
the Conference. 

The Conference will last for three days. Papers offered for presentation to 
the Conference must reach the Secretary by the 1st of November next. A brief 
summary of the papers indicating the salient issues should be sent along with the 
papers. These summaries will be published, if the Paper should be accepted, for 
presentation to the members of the Conference for facility of discussion. The 
time allowed for each paper will be only 15 minutes. Scholars interested in the 
work of the Conference are invited to take part and submit their papers to the 
undersigned before the said date, 

s. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 

» Ho n y . Seer eta ry . 



List of Subscriptions and Donations received during 
the Quarter ending 30th September 1924. 
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Names 

Volume 

Amount 

Messrs. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

T. P. Krishnaswami, Bangalore 

XIV, 

.. 5'- 

0 

0 

B. V, Venkatasami Naidu, Bangalore 

XV 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Dr. G. J. Ingram Cotton, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Dr. E. S. Krishnaswamy Iyer, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

T. R. Swaminatha Mudaliar, Bangalore 

XIII & XIV 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Rev. Father Paynumkal, Bangalore 

XIV " 

.. 5 

0 

0 

K. V. Anantaraman, Bangalore 

XIII 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Dr. B. G. S. Acharya, Lucknow 

XV 

.. 6 

0 

0 

S. Srikantaiya, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

H. V. Narayana Rao, Bangalore 

XIV 

.. 5 

0 

0 

B. Venkatesa Rao, Bangalore 

XIII 

.. 5 

0 

0 

K. Ramavarraa Raja, Cochin State 

XV 

.. 3 

0 

0 

Butuk Nath Sarma, Benares 

do 

.. 8 

0 

0 

B. I. Shama Rao, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

B. V. Raghavendra Rao, Mysore 

do 

.. 3 

0 

0 

P. S. Lakshminarasu, Bangalore 

XIV 

.. 2 

0 

0 * 

C. Krishnamurthi, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

K. H. Ramaiya, Bangalore 

do 

. . 5 

0 

0 

Dr. R. Shama Sastry, Mysore 

XV 

.. 3 

0 

0 

Muthu Cumaraswamy, Colombo 

XV 

. . 2 

12 

0 

Rev. Father Au couturier. Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

,, ,, Lobo, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Mrs. Lalitabai, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

C. Holburn, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Dr. A. P. Fernandez, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Thomas Leisliman, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Rev. A. R. Fuller, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

J. R. Isaac, Bangalore 

do 

.. 5 

0 

0 

B. Vasudeva Moorty, Bangalore 

do 

.. 6 

0 

0 

Rao Sahib C. P. A. Aiyar, Bangalore 

do 

.. 6 

0 

0 

Rev. M. B. Taylor, Bangalore 

do 

.. 6 

0 

0 

F. R. Sell, Bangalore 

do 

5 

0 

0 
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Volume 

Amount 

Messrs, 
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S. H. Thompson, Bangalore 

XV 

6 

0 

0 

N. G. Lakshminarasimha Iyengar, Hassan 

XIV 

3 

0 

0 

K. Devanathachar, Bangalore 

XV 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. Father Vanpeene, Bangalore 

do 

5 

0 

0 

K, Chandy, Bangalore 

do 

5 

0 

0 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, Calcutta 

do 

3 

0 

0 

Dr. H. B. Mylvaghanam, Bangalore 

do 

5 

0 

0 

G, T. Hall, Bangalore 

do 

5 

0 

0 

Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, Bangalore 

do 

5 

0 

0 

B. Venkoba Rao, Bangalore 

do 

5 

0 

0 

M. P. Somas^khara Rao, Bangalore 

do 

5 

0 

0 

G. R. Josyer, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

Rajamantradhurina A. R. Banerji, Bangalore XIV &.,XV . . 

10 

0 

0 

G. Sundara Rao, Bangalore 

XV 

5 

0 

0 

E. P. Metcalfe, Bangalore 

do 

6 
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ending 30th September 1924. 


Presented by; — 

The Superintendent of Archaeology, Travancorc— 

Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. IV, Part II. * 

The Superintendent, Government Printing, Rangoon— 

Burma Gazetteer, “Kyaukpyu District,” Vol. B, No. 3. 

The Government of Mysore — 

Report of the Working of Joint Stock Companies in* Mysore during the 
Year ended 31st March 1924. 

Mysore Season and Crop Report for the Year 1923-24. 

The Government of India, Central Publication Branch- 

Memoirs of The Archaeological Survey of India Series: — “Hindu Astronomy" 
by G. R. Kaye. 1924. 

The Government Epigraphist for India- 

South Indian Inscriptions (Texts), Vol. IV. 

The General Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VIII, No 2. 

University of Calcutta — 

Calcutta University Calendar for 1922 & 1923. r 

University of Madras- 

Madras University Calendar for 1924, Vols. I & II. 

Oxford University Press— 

“History of,* he Nayaks of Madura" 1924, by R. Sathyanatha Iyer, Esq., 
M.A., L.T. Edited by Rao Sahib Dr. S. Krishnaswamiengar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father A. M. Tabard, M.A., M.B.E., M.R.A.S. 
The Legend of Srirangam. 

^ Rao Sahib T. Namberumal Chetty, Esq. 

“Archavatara Vaibhavam.” 

Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, M.A., 
M.R.A.S. 

Sasana-Padya-Manjari, 1923. 

Karnataka Kavi-Charite 1924. 

By Purchase 

Journals of Sieges carried on by the Army under the Duke of Wellington in 
Spain, Vols. I and II. 

History of Afghanistan by Malleson. 

' Oxford Dictionary, 1924. 

The Library Handbook by W. Haslam. 

Catalogue of Books of 4;he Public Library, Bangalore, 
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The Editors of 

]. “ HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” BanUpore. 

2. “INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” British India Pressi, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

3. “CEYLON ANTIQUARY,” The “ Times of Ceyloid\ Colombo. 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW, ” Calcntta. 

5. “ THE HINDU MESSAGE, ” Snrangam. 

6. “ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppakulam, Trichinopoly . 

7. “ THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH, ” Vepery, Madras. 

8. “THE EASTERN BUDDHIST”, The Library, Sinshu 

Otani University, Kyoto. 

9. “ THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Madras. 

10. “ THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mount Road, Madras. 

11. “ THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Lahore. 

12. “ ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDIS- 

CHEN GESELLSCHAFT,” Halle, Germany. 

13. “THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” Burdwan, Bengal. 

14. “THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY,” New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 

15. “THE KALPAKA,” Tinnevelly. 

16. “ EVERYMAN’S REVIEW,” Madras. 

17. “ MAN,” The Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

]8. “ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, 13, te Weltevreden, Java. 

19. “ MAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi B.N.Ry. {India) 

20. “ THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. 

21. “ THE MYSORE CHRONICLE,” Tumkur. 

22. “ THE JAIN GAZETTE ”, Parish Venhatachala Iyer Street, 

George Town, Madras. 

23. “ THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Bombay. 

24. “ PRABUDDHA BHARATA, ADWAITA ASRAMA,” 

Mayavati P.O., Almora Di^d:. 

25. “ THE SHAMA’A,” Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 

26. “ VISHVA-BHARATHI, ” 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

27. “ NAVASHAKTI, ” Dharwar. 

28. “THE SHRINE OF WISDOM,” The Hermetic Truth Society, 

Lincoln House, Acacia Road, Acton, London {21 -3) 

29. “ WELFARE, ” Calcutta. 

30. “MYSORE BLUE BOOK AND PUBLrCITY JOURNAL,” 

Bangalore. 

31. “BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON,’ Colombo. 

32. “ KARNATAKA SAHITYA PARISHATPATRIKA, ” Bangalore, 

33. “EPIGRAPHIA IND0-M0SLEMI6A, ” Simla, 



Publications from : — 

II. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 

III. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHiEOLOGY, Simla. 

IV. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA 

RESEARCH SOCIETY, Patna. 


V. 

Do. 

r 

“ THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY”, 

Bombay Branch, Bombay. 

VI. 

Do. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

VII. 

Do. 

THE INDO-FRENCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

Pondicherry. r 

VIIL 

Do. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


IX. THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 

X. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore. 

XI. THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, 

XII. THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, Calcutta. 

XIII. THE SECRETARY OF— 

(а) THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 

(б) THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad {Deccan). 
(c) THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

74, Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 

{d) THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 

(e) LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOCIETlfe ASIATIQUE, 

7, Rtie de Seine, Paris. 

(/) THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lahore, 
ig) THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, 

D. C. {U.S.A.) 

(h) THE BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, 

243/1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

(i) THE PURRA TATTWA MANDIR, Ahmedabad. 

(j) THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 

Town Hall, Fort, Bombay. 

{k) THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 

172, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, 
il) ASSOCIATION FRANgAISE DES AMIS DE L’ORIENT, 

Musee Guimet, Place d'iena, Paris {XVI). 

XIV. THE SUPERINTENDENT OF— 

{a) ARCHiEOLOGICAL SURVEY, Southern Circle, Madras. 

{b) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 

(c) ARCHiEOLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore. 

XV. THE CURATOR, Onenfal Library, Mysore. 

XVI. ASSISTANT ARCHEOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDl^NT 

FOR EPIGRAPHY, Madras, 
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ASTROLOGY IN ITS HISTORICAL ASPECT. 

(A paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

By L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, Esq., M.A., B.L., LL.B., I.S.O. 


Astrology is a trite subject in the sense of being well-worn, but not in the 
sense of its being a trivial subject. Its history which is hardly known in this 
country is neither trite nor trivial and as a student of history I am deeply 
concerned in it. The belief of even well-educated people is that astrology is 
as ancient as the Hindu religion and part and parcel of it : in fact some of the 
precepts of astrology, e.g., Shanti or expiatory rites meant to counteract the 
evil influence of planets to propitiate them, are rites of purely religious signi- 
ficance and have no counterpart in the astrological systems of other countries. 
The historical method is the least offensive method of approaching so delicate 
a subject. I therefore propose to examine to-night, with your leave, how 
long astrolog}^ has been in this country, wdth what credentials it came into it, 
and what credentials, if any, it has since acquired in the course of its develop- 
ment on Indian soil. 

It may be that I am not entitled either as an expert or in any other 
capacity to handle the history of Indian astrology. I am aware that I know 
but the fringe of the subject, but the meagreness of my informp^tion is no 
justification for my keeping it back from those who could possibly make better 
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use of it, than 1. I have had opportunities of forming an opinion on the 
subject, although I do not practise astrology. I am like a man who owns^ 
small plot of land and who is content with his two acres and a cow, but 
whose fence overlooks a vast domain belonging to a local magnate exercising " 
enormous influence in the country round. All day long that magnate’s 
servants and retainers, his vassals and yeomen roam about his estate, singing, 
dancing, making merry, and very often wrangling with one another ; and 
occasionally the poor man across the fence is called in, honest neighbour that 
he is, to settle their disputes. As an onlooker, too, he sees more of the game 
going on under his eyes than the players themselves. That is my relation to^ 
astrology. I cultivate my own little plot -of Indian astronomy, curtailed by 
my own choice to the still more limited field of historical investigation ; but I 
watch the astrologers coming and going on their errands in their vast domain, 
and occasionally I am called in to settle points on which they are not agreed, 
to define a lagna, to pronounce on a conjunction or even it may be on a dasa or 
dntar-dasa. I meddle in these matters not of my own choice, but because it 
will not pay to be unpopular among my powerful neighbours. You may object 
that all this meddlesomeness on my part does not warrant my prating about 
my neighbour’s title. But my neighbour has never produced his titles, though 
he always bluffs about them ; and when it is a question of giving evidence, it 
is I that am summoned, poor man as I am, to produce what evidence I may 
possess from my own historical records about my neighbour’s title. Speaking 
from those records, I can recall a time when there was no question of his 
neighbourhood or of his existence at all, and I can also recall that latterly Jbe 
has frequently trespassed on my small possessions and pretended that my 
field was only an appanage of his estate. 

Metaphor apart, there have been considerable tracts of time during which 
there was no reference in the literature of this country to astrology. Neither 
in the Vedas nor in the Brahmanas, neither in the Upanishads nor in Panini, 
is there any reference to planetary astrology. The time between the fifth 
century B.C. and the fifth century A.D. is a period about which we cannot be 
quite positive, but so far as we know, there is little or no evidence in that 
period for astrology. During the period since the fifth century A.D. astrolo- 
gy has been increasingly with us ; and it has grown with the growth of time. 
From many of its modern accompaniments and more particularly from the 
writings of Varahamihira and his contemporary Aryabhattiya who are our first 
typical ancient writers on astrology, we may infer that much of the astrology 
that we now possess' was shaped under the influence of Ptolemy, whose 
observations were made about the middle of the second century A.D. and 
.who ^perhaps, as Sir J. Burgess has suggested, was made known in this 
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^ country through the writings of Paulus Alexandrinus and Firmicus Maternud 
in*the third or fourth century A.D. 

Against the supposition of those who, like Dr. Fleet, and basing their 
"Conclusions on the writings of Varahamihira’s school, think that the Hindus 
were ignorant of the names of planets in any order till the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. and that they did not know them in the week-day order till later, 
it is urged, with some plausibility, that the Puranas mentidn the planets, that 
the Arthasastra mentions the most conspicuous ones, Venus and Jupiter, as 
being important for purposes of agriculture, that week-days are mentioned in 
the Divya avadana (third century A.D.) and even in the Baudhayanasutra. 

But even if we admit that the Hindus knew the names of planets in the 
first century B.C. and that since the same epoch, they have had the week- 
days we have still to account for the fact that for twenty centuries previous, 
when they W’ere obsgrving the daily movements of the Sun and Moon along the 
ecliptic, they never, all that time, troubled themselves about those other con- 
spicuous wanderers in the ecliptic, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, not to 
speak of Mercury. 

This indifference to the planets appears to have been a noteworthy feature 
of Indian astronomy until a knowledge of the Ptolemaic astronomy and 
astrology brought home to the Hindus in the fifth century A.D. a new world 
of ideas concerning the movable heavenly bodies, only two of which, viz., 
the Sun and the Moon, had been up to then admitted as it were to familiar 
intercourse with Man. 

^ Whatever we may think of the planetary astrology of the Hindus in the 
centuries B.C., we cannot talk of ancient Indian astrology in the same breath 
in which we are wont to talk of ancient Indian astronomy and it is idle to 
talk of rishis at the dawn of Kaliyuga being occupied in writing down horo- 
scopes whether for their own time or for the benefit of posterity. 

And of this we shall be still more convinced if we investigate the absolute 
age of what is called judicial astrology, i.e., the astrology of the planets, the 
so-called science which concerns itself with the influence of planets on human 
individuals. It must be held to have been established by the labours nf 
Babylonian and Assyrian scholars that the system of astrology, as practised 
in Babylon, did not concern itself with private individuals but only with kings, 
high priests and empires; that for the purpose of predicting the course of 
public events there were astrologers at Babylon, dignified with the appellation 
of “ inspectors of the heavens and that it was only after the fall of Babylon 
in the sixth century B.C. and the migration of the Chaldsean astrologers to the 
Greek States that the idea of applying the laws of astrology to individual 
fortunes and horoscopes was evolved in Greece, The remodelling of astrology 
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by the Greeks was probably subsequent to the third century B.C., which 
may be regarded, therefore, as the absolute date of commencement of judicml 
astrology anywhere in the world ; and our speculations in regard to the anti- 
quity of planetary astrology in India must be bounded by this date. Accord-'' 
ingly it is idle to talk of a contemporary horoscope of Rama for instance, 
if \^e understand Rama to have been born before 500 B.C. 

Ptolemaic astrology, as now practised in India, came in at a much later 
date, that is, after 150 A.D. as we stated above; but we are not precluded 
from conceding the existence of a more or less considerable period of prepara- 
tion during which certain astrological predictions were made, unsupported b^ 
calculated planetary positions. Nay, we are able to affirm the existence of 
such a period in India on the analogy of the Manilian astronomy in 
Rome. Manilius, a Latin poet of the Augustan or classical period (first 
century A.D.) w'rote a poem on astronomy and astrolog}^, consisting of five 
books. This w^ork which has excited a good deal of interest of late, possesses a 
double attraction for us. In the first place, it supplies information regarding 
astronomical knowledge and astrological practices at Rome during a period 
which would otherwise be almost a blank. Secondly, his work serves as a 
type of a kind of astrology which may have made its way to India, or from 
India, before the Ptolemaic system came into vogue and to whose influence 
the astrology of the numerous writers mentioned by Varahamihira as his pre- 
decessors may have to be traced. Manilius apparently represents a school of 
astrology which even in his day tended to become obsolete, because firstly, a 
more advanced system is adumbrated in Cicero’s writings which preceded ^the 
form of Manilius and secondly, no subsequent Latin writer mentions him and 
it was reserved for the classical Italian printers of the fifteenth century A.D., 
the Poggi brothers, to rescue him from oblivion. Manilius appears to have 
been a forerunner of Firmicus Maternus, a writer on astrology in the fourth 
century A.D., and if it be a fact that Firmicus Maternus inspired the astro- 
logers of Varahamihira’s school as surmised by Burgess, it may well be that 
a similar relation existed between Manlius’ school ( he is called indifferently 
Manlius or Manilius) and the predecessors of Varahamihira. The horoscope 
with the twelve houses is a regular topic with Manilius ; but only the Sun, 
Moon and the fixed Stars play any part in that horoscope. Manilius talks of 
fixed Stars in the lagna just as we talk of planets in the lagna. Manilius is 
not a prescribed text-book in colleges and schools where Latin is taught, 
because the subject of his poem is altogether uninteresting to students ; but 
if Latin were regularly taught in Indian schools and colleges, Manilius would 
be a very suitable text-book for Indian university students, because there 
are ^o many points of contact between his astrology and ours. 
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Planetary astrology, as it is practised in this country and as it was prac- 
tised in Europe in the middle ages, is called judicial astrology, because the 
astrologer, as it were, sits in judgment on the cumulative or resultant effect 
••of the conjoined, opposing, or contrary influences of the planets which speak 
to the life he is considering. He is like a judge engaged in the trial of an 
important action who, after considering in turn the evidence separately 
tendered by each witness, has to sum up at the end of the trial all the 
relevant facts of the case and to hear from the lawyers on the opposing sides 
the legal authorities for and against them. The astrologer is, therefore, a 
^udge, the planets appea'r as witnesses before him, and previous astrological 
writings, which are freely quoted by and to him are legal authorities on either 
side. Our astrologer’s functions are therefore different from those of his 
predecessor of the Manilian type, who had only to consider the effect upon 
an individual life o£,the Sun and Moon and the rising, setting and culmination 
of the fixed stars. A plan of the heavens drawn up da}' after da}^, as is done 
by Ovid in his Fasti or Roman calendar, would have sufficed to exhibit all 
the possibilities of the earlier scheme of astrology; and under its regime every 
man who could read a single small calendar for a year could be his own astro- 
loger. In the later astrology, the planets coming and going at all times, now 
drawing near, now receding from one another in pairs, now eyeing one another 
as friends and now looking daggers at each other as enemies, now stationary, 
now active and displliying a thousand individual cJiesthas or pranks, as they 
are called, need a strong judge to keep the court in order and to lay down the 
law^; and hence also the planetary astrologer is styled judicial. He has come 
to look upon himself gradually not only as a judge but as the supreme judge 
and to snap his fingers at the court above him which is called astronomy. 
That court has made a rule that witnesses in the lower courts should be 
heard only when they choose to appear and cannot be compelled to appear at 
the will and pleasure of the judge, much less should they be examined in 
absentia. But our judge astrologer is inclined to belaxy and he is also igno- 
rant. He occasionally takes a nap when he ought to be in court, and when 
his witnesses do not turn up, he has recourse to legal fictions and treats them 
as if they had been present. There is much confusion in his court in conse- 
quence of these irregular proceedings ; but he hopes the superior court will 
never find him out or whether its rules are being observed by him and he 
habitually makes capital of the confusion ; indeed when there is a matrimonial 
case before him, he takes money freely from both sides and leaves both in 
the lurch. 

This figurative description will have given you a fair idea of the confu- 
sion which the astrologer creates round himself and on which he relies foshis 
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escape from criticism. But he is mistaken ; the superior court has patience ^ 
enough to wade through his chaotic records and is sure to detect his vagaries, 
particularly, the very grave irregularity to which he is so addicted of examining 
witnesses in absentia. We shall see presently that not of a few of his proceedings'" 
are quashed by that court sitting as a court of revision, but meanwhile we 
shall draw another useful distinction. Just as we have distinguished the 
vagaries of judicial Irom the fixity of the older astrology, so it is necessary to 
distinguish astrology itself from non-astrological prediction : otherwise we 
shall ourselves commit many grave errors in historical investigation. People 
are apt to call any prediction astrology and any kind of foreteller an astro^ 
loger. In a book which was much used by students of English in my time, 
Rogefs Thesaurus of Words and Phrases, you will find sixty different methods 
of prediction, counted by sixty different names, all ending in wa/my, and astro- 
logy or astromancy is only one of these. Augury or ornithomancy is a science 
of prediction specially deserving of mention, because it was in use both in 
ancient Rome and an ancient India long before judicial or even non-judicial 
astrology came into vogue : and it was for this reason that Roman ladies 
of the time of Juvenal (about 80 A.D.) imported Indian augurs at great price 
for purposes of consultation at Rome. The popularity of Indian augurs at 
Rome is an indication of the high degree of perfection attained by Indian 
augury at that epoch; in fact, old works of literature, like the Tamil 
Tolkappiam, mention augury as an important science, thbugh they are silent 
about astrology. 

Having briefly touched on the credentials with which astrology came into 
India and on the previous occupants of the Indian field whom it ousted, we 
pnay enter with equal brevity on the credentials acquired by it, since it came 
here. In one word we find that planetary astrology, having secured a footing 
in India, succeeded in establishing an ascendency over the human mind which 
even the maddest Western astrologer durst not hope for in his wildest 
dreams. The horoscope is a document created at a person’s nativity and is 
intended to enable the astrologer to foretell the general scheme of the sub- 
ject’s life, but the Indian astrologer is prepared to cast a horoscope at every 
moment of his subject’s life ; and there is no limit to this operation except the 
length of the victim’s purse or the extent to which he is willing to be delud- 
ed. I say deluded on purpose ; for it is not a vituperation of astrology to say, 
it must have been meant only for the guidance of reasonable beings, but that a 
rational human being must be a fool or a deluded person to surrender himself 
at every moment erf his life to the dictates of an astrologer however wise. 

The most devoted admirer of astrology will concede that one has sometimes to 
exercise one’s free will despite astrology but astrology will not let him do so, if it 
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can help it. A man may and does consult an astrologer as to when he should 
take charge of an office ; but if he is required to attend office afterwards at 
11 A.M. every day, he does not consult his astrologer as to the safety of 
T)beying the rule. All the same an astrologer would insist that there is no 
detail of life, however minute, which astrology cannot regulate : a safety ra^or 
is some protection, but to be absolutely immune, a man must consult his 
astrologer before using his Gillette of a morning. 

I am not making a general onslaught on astrology but am talking of the 
character that astrology has developed in this country. I have just mentioned 
its claim to regulate every moment of human life. Its next claim is equally 
preposterous though it takes a little more time to demonstrate its absurdity. 
It is the claim of orthodox Indian astrolog}^ that the science has been brought 
to such a state of perfection that every horoscope per se is a complete chart of 
a particular life. Sqpie of my hearers may be as astounded at my heresy as I 
am astounded at the orthodox view. They are probably inclined to ask me, 
“ Do you deny that every horoscope is a complete chart of life? ” Granting 
for argument’s sake that astrology is a true science, I do deny that a horoscope 
per se can be a complete chart of life. Making the same assumption as before 
about the soundness of astrology as a science, I grant that if I show you my 
horoscope and you know something of me, no matter how little that something 
may be, you may make a chart of my life on the principles of astrology : but 
it is impossible, whatever may be the worth of astrology as a science, that you 
should take any horoscope at random and read off a chart of life as the one 
corresponding to it. Many of my hearers probably think ; “ This fellow does 
not know what he is talking about. We know of competent astrologers who 
can do what he declares to be impossible. You may put a horoscope into the 
hands of one of them, and plant a painter on one side of him and a stenographer 
on the other side : as he proceeds to unfold the horoscope, the painter would 
be able to paint the full portrait of the subject and the stenographer to write 
down his detailed life.” Supposing such a life was published, if another per- 
son should come along and say: “I have also the same horoscope, because I 
was born at the same time. Please read my life.” If the astrologer has already 
given the reading corresponding to the horoscope, he cannot now give any 
other : if he is prepared to give a fresh reading now, it follows that the horo- 
scope first presented to him could not be read as a chart of life to the exclusion 
of all other interpretations, because it also exhypothesi comprised at least one 
other and quite a different chart. Statistics are the standing foe of astrology 
and it is the first axiom of statistics that many individual's are born at one and 
the same moment, and the greater the distance of individuals from each other 
jn space and in kind or class, the greater the chance of individuals of different 
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kinds or classes or in different places, being born at the same moment and the ^ 
less the probability of their having the same life-history. In other words 4;he 
chances of a man and a calf, a king’s son and a beggar’s daughter being born 
in towns A and B under the same lagna are much greater than the chance of 
twins being born in the same house on a particular day and obviously their 
life-histories must be different unless we strain metaphors. An astrologer may 
say that an interval of time, however small, must separate the birth of two 
individuals even of twins, but human records can take account of only percep- 
tible units of time- Although people in this country are scrupulously careful 
to keep all the clocks in a house going correctly when a baby is expected and 
to note the exact minute of its birth, yet they cannot appropriate that minute 
to that birth alone, because according to statistics, some other birth in the 
same neighbourhood must also claim the same minute and the same lagna. 

It is not true, therefore, that a horoscope can per se be a- chart of life but if 
astrology is a true science it maj'’ become a chart of life. To make use of 
algebraical language, which is helpful in such cases, supposing planets have 
influence, their influence on A or B (A, B, being known individuals), may enable 
you to draw up a chart of A’s or B’s life, but not their influence on X, Y, Z, 
supposed to be entirely unknown. A horoscope is a mere record of time and 
before you can read planetary influence into it, it must be shown to belong to 
a known entity of some sort. Where you have no definite reality behind your 
horoscope you cannot have a reading. A horoscope is a dead sheet of paper 
which cannot speak for itself : but if you breathe into it a living soul belong- 
ing to a definite creature, then the dead paper may begin to speak. Or Jit is 
like a piece of land w'hich cannot become a property unless it is appropriated 
by some one. 

This simple reflection demolishes a host of high sounding, but prepos- 
terous claims advanced by Indian astrology and it also exposes a number of 
malpractices, all the more heinous because they are historic. First about the 
historic malpractices. It has been the habit of astrologers and poets in the 
past to give a good horoscope to their heroes and to imagine that it was 
the same thing as giving them a good character, forgetting, that is to say, 
that a horoscope is a record of time and that if the time does not belong 
to their hero, the horoscope becomes a patent falsehood instead of a credit 
to that hero. Take Rama’s horoscope in the Ramayana. Five planets in 
exaltation, the sun being one (and Mercury not being one) means, as I 
have shown in my Indian Eph. Vol. I, Part i, pages 112 to 122, that if 
Rama was born between B.C. 3103 and A.D. 1000 he could have had this 
horoscope only if he was born in 'either B.C. 2055 or B.C. 278. It is a 
pity he was not born in either of those years for then we could }iavo 
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^ given him a very good horoscope. The whole procedure means this and 
nc^hing more.' 

A poet confers a good horoscope upon his favourite hero just as the 
"■Government confer a title of Diwan Bahadur. That as a recognition of 
merit is all right: but the poet’s action is as if the Government said to a 
man: “We make you a Diwan Bahadur. You shall therefore be regarded as 
having been born on 1st April 1924.” 

The story of Rama’s horoscope is an old one: but here is a brand-new 
story. The other day Dr. Shama Sastri, your archaeologist, gave me a horo- 
^ope from the Prabhavaka Charita by Pradyumna Suri, a Jain poet of pro- 
bably the twelfth or thirteenth century A.D. The horoscope ran as follows 

Sun and Mercury in Mesha (Merc. 19.2°), Moon and Saturn in Taurus; 
(Saturn 44°); Jupiter and Lagna in Cancer (]p. 110.5°); Paku in Kanya; 
(Rahu 305°; not Kauya); Mars in Dhanus (269.3°); Venus in Pisces (338.8°). 

Here, I thought, was a nice-looking horoscope. It did not look at all like 
a Diwan Bahadur Sanad, i.e., a mere complimentary horoscope, and I set to 
work on it, but found that the nearest date according to my Ephemeris was 
not in any of the centuries mentioned by Dr. Shama Sastri as likely, but 13th 
April A.D. 1766 when the whole horoscope was correct except that Rahu was 
then in Kumbha instead of in Kanya, In the case of Rama, I have been told 
to look for his horoscope in Tretayuga, but what about finding in 1766 a 
horoscope meant for a good man in the eleventh, twelfth or thirteenth century ? 
Here also, as in the Ramayana, the poet was anxious that his hero should have 
a hproscope with as many exalted planets as possible. He gave him six 
exalted planets and that is why he put Rahu in Kanya. He might have placed 
Mars in Makara, making seven but he was content with Mars in Dhanus. 

This is one of the cases in which the judge astrologer neglected to 
comply with the rule that planet witnesses should be examined only when 
they choose to appear and not in absentia, or as in the present case in futuro 
remoto, in the very remote future. The particular judge astrologer may have 
imagined like the judge in my parable, that he was secure against detection; 
but my perpetual planetary almanac enables any such malpractice to be 
detected after a comparatively short calculation. 

In only one case in literature have I found a horoscope corresponding to 
a reality and in that case the reality w'as not a human hero, but a flood in a 
river. The Tamil Sangam poet Nallantuvanar says, in Canto XI of Paripa- 
dal, that he beheld the Vaigai river in flood on a certain morning, when the 
Krittika Nakshatra was high up, when Mars or Angaraka was in Mesha, 
Venus or Sukra w^as in Rishabha, Mercury or Budha was in Mithuna, Jupiter 
or Brihaspati in Mina, and Saturn or ^ani in Dhanus and going to Makara, 
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and the serpent was fast preparing to swallow the Moon. I found that this 
horoscope marked a definite point of time or day, viz., Friday 17th June, A.©. 
634, on which day in the early morning there was a lunar eclipse. I rather 
prided myself on this discovery but I reckoned without my past. The date did'^ 
not suit people who said to themselves : ‘Tt is much better that Nallantuvanar 
should have been born in second or third century A.D. Accordingly, a critic 
of that school, writing in your Mythic Society’s Journal, said that a better 
date than mine could be found in A.D. 254 when the other planets were in 
the required positions, but the Moon was not with Rahu. “ What did it 
matter?” he perhaps thought ; the Moon was then in Aslesha Nakshatr^, 
which means a serpent and that the critic thought was quite enough to explain 
the poet’s reference to the serpent swallowing the moon. 

In other words the gentleman, as an alternative to the serpent swallow- 
ing the moon, was prepared to swallow the serpent \which swallowed the 
moon and he expected his readers, at the bidding of his magical wand to 
swallow him and his words implicitly. I cannot deal more seriously than thus 
with critics who interpret the'dragon swallowing the moon in any Indian poem 
as the “ Moon in Aslesha Nakshatra” and nothing more. 

Let me go back to the claim that a horoscope is per se a complete chart 
of life. Another claim subsidiary to this is that by looking at a horoscope a 
competent astrologer can tell you whether it belongs to a man or a woman, to 
a boy or a calf. Many people imagine that this also is not only possible, but 
is being done every day by astrologers of note. One gentleman, who, I am 
sure, would not wish me to give out his name as that of the interlocutor; in 
my story, assured me that he had shown a horoscope to an astrologer who 
said at once : “ Go away ; it is not the horoscope of a man but of a calf like- 
wise that he showed him another horoscope, upon which the said astrologer 
remarked: “ Oh ! this is the horoscope of a distinguished lady and her husband 
occupies such and such a position. ” These are precisely among the things 
which. Sir T. Madhava Rao in his pamphlet, “ Notes on Hindu Astrology ”, 
sg-ys that no sane astrologer will undertake to pronounce upon : yet Indian 
astrology advances this very claim and there are people who wdll credit it 
with the feat and discredit my denying it. A horoscope is a record of time 
and if you know nothing else about it, you can only predicate that it is a 
record of time, not that it belongs to so and so, or to a person of such and 
such a character. If you are asked to say what you can predicate about a 
dog, you can only answer that you can state a dog is a dog : you cannot even 
say that it can bark, ''because it may be mute, or that it has life, because it 
may be a dead dog. What is good logic about a dog must be equally good 
if ypu substitute a horoscope for a dog. That a horoscope is a, record of time 
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is an identity, not a predication ; but you cannot predicate anything else of a 
h?>roscope beyond J;his identity. Once more horoscope is a mere record of 
time and a man, a woman, a calf, a plant may and, according to statistics, 
must be born simultaneously at a given moment of time. Therefore you 
cannot, by merely looking at a horoscope, say whether it is a man’s or a 
woman’s, because you cannot even say whether it belongs to a human being 
or to an animal. '* 

But what happens when you send a fee and a horoscope in answer to an 
advertisement about wonderful foretelling in the newspapers and the reci- 
jpient of the fee sends you in return a reading of your life, wonderfully accu> 
rate as to the past (which by the way is not foretelling), but which you hope 
will be equally accurate as to the future ; — indeed if this were not what you 
hoped for you would not have sent him a fee, for no ghost need come from 
the grave to tell yovi what you have done or suffered already. Once, however, 
you receive the document, your sentiment is turned to one of profound grati- 
tude and dumb admiration. ‘‘ How did he know my past ? ” you ask ; “ How 
did he know my horoscope, for I told him, I had lost my horoscope and he 
sent me a correct one. How did he know my secrets ? ” My dear friend, I 
have already told you that a horoscope is a horoscope and nothing more, 
so long as you choose to say nothing more about it : therefore to evolve any- 
thing more out of it by means of astrology so long as you do not choose to say 
whose horoscope it is, is impossible. But you ask me : “ How could an as- 
trologer, even if I told him it was my horoscope, find out the secret details 
of^my life as this man has done ? ” I confess I cannot find out your secrets 
through mere astrology ; and I do not know how he has found them out for 
you. But for a fee, a piece of gold which, as the poet says, can dive into 
secrets that are beyond the depths of astrology I could have found them out 
myself. I will tell you how, and charge you no fee for the valuable hints which 
I am literally giving away, as the tradespeople say, “ below cost price ”. I 
want to make it my profession to tell people their past ; I go round the prin- 
cipal centres in India, about twenty or thirty, each of which would be within 
utmost two or three days’ journey from most other places in the salne 
province. I appoint agents at the thirty places visited by me ; (1) to collect 
details about the lives of a hundred persons each, including horoscopes or, 
which is the same thing, the dates of birth of a hundred more or less leading 
or wealthy or gullible persons in the locality not omitting any intended son- 
in-law ; (2) to be ready to collect similar details about any other person in 
the same neighbourhood that I might want to add to my list in future ; and 
I promise to pay my agents for every service rendered by them. Then I estab- 
lish my business at a capital City. This plan, first of all, secures, for me about 



3000 lives with full details, which I could convert into ready money by 
offering them at once to those concerned through suitable advertisemenf ^ ; 
and whoever applies to me hereafter for his life-reading, if he is not down 
in my books already, I can always obtain all details of his life through*^ 
my local agent in any case within a fortnight. Here I have unfolded a 
plan of business which I might advertise in turn under an attractive head- 
ing, such as “ Learn to earn, and earn to live ! A means of earning a 
decent livelihood — capital required Rs. 500 only which you can keep and 
need not deposit with the advertiser.” Ability to write Sanskrit or Tamil 
doggerel verse, and a bundle of palm-leaves which can be smoked to th,^ 
required age, are the only accessories needed for the trade. You may ask me 
whether this is the modus operandi of the wonderful life-readers of whom 
one hears so much in the newspaper advertisements ; and if I say “ yes ”, you 
may further ask me whether ABC who advertises his readings does exactly 
what I have outlined. If I still say “ yes ”, I would make myself liable to 
an action for defamation at the suit of A B C. I am willing to betray the 
secrets of the trade ; but not to say whether A B or C belongs to the craft, 
or to be cast in damages for saying so. 

I have exposed some of the credentials which Indian astrology has 
acquired in its Indian home. I must say that I know of at least one respec- 
table practitioner of astrology who has openly condemned the Dhruva nddis 
and other nadi granthas which give the accurate past and the uncertain 
future. I wish every astrologer would nail these compilations like bad coins 
to the counter. But genuine astrologers, including my venerable friend, 
Varahamihira, are not impeccable. There is no astrologer who does not 
proclaim the glory of astrology by magnifying trivialities such as the number 
of doors and windows and lamps and lamp-wicks in the room where a child is 
born, the colours of the saris worn by the women, etc. These are details so 
trivial that nobody could remember them with exactitude and therefore almost 
anything probable may be said on these points without risk of contradiction 
and almost anything will be affirmed to be the fact by the women present. 
Also ordinarily there is nothing to prevent these details being observed before 
a horoscope is drawn up. But the family astrologer knows a house without 
being introduced cidhoc into the several living apartments. The real difficulty 
of the genuine astrologer lies in another direction. I have already said that 
nobody can state what planetary influences will be exercised on X, Y, Z, but 
only on a, b, c. The real difficulty is, when a, b, or c happens to be an 
infant newly-born, wllat is the degree of skill involved in making predictions 
about such an individual regarding whom nothing is known except that he or 
she js the child of so and so. Astrology purposely provides, a number of 



alternative predictions to suit such cases : and it is here that the shrewd astro- 
Idger who is a goo^ judge of men scores over a simpleton like you and me. 

I have not mentioned other vagaries of Indian astrology, e.g., the state- 
ments about previous births which are of course as incapable of proof as 
they are imaginary ; and statements about mental conditions, and emotions, 

■ about domestic and conjugal attachment and fidelity as indicated by planetary 
conjunction or opposition. Statements of the latter class are not only 
gratuitous and foolish assertions but where they concern those near and dear 
to us, who ought to be above suspicion, they are highly mischievous and for 
J:hat reason alone immoral. I am constrained to notice these traits of Indian 
astrology, because they are among the minor but thoroughly objectionable 
developments attained by it since it was transplanted to the Indian soil. 

Lastly, I may be nsked to define my own attitude towards astrology and 
I may be questioned squarely whether I believe in it or disbelieve in it. I 
object to the terms “ belief ” and “ disbelief ” which should be restricted to 
matters regulated by religious sanction. The question ought to be: “Do 
you accept Indian or any other astrology as a correct embodiment of scientific 
facts ?” To the question in that form there can be no objection. If I am 
pressed, I can return only one emphatic answer “No”. Howsoever one 
may be inclined to play at the game of astrology for the sake of its necessity 
for historical investigation or for the sake of its guesses which occasionally 
prove true, but which by the way prove true when they do so, not because 
of any intrinsic merit of astrology as a science, but because of the law 
of .probability, no honest enquirer can blind himself to the fact that astrology 
cannot any longer be ranked as a science but must be consigned to the 
limbo of obsolete beliefs, of alchemy, witchcraft, magic, augury, necromancy, 
oneiromancy and the sixty other “ mancies ”, 


MALKANGIRI TREASURE TROVE OF MOGUL COINS. 

By G. Ramadas, Esq., B.A., M.R.A.S. 




In the Agency District Gazette, Waltair, of October 1922, the following 
notification appeared : — 

‘ Treasure Trove ’ ^ 

‘ It is hereby notified under section 5 of the Indian Treasure Trove Act 
VI of 1878, that treasure consisting of silver coins of the value of Rs. 67 was 
found by a girl of ten years named Gore, daughter of Sunnadhora Pradhani, 
while digging for clay in the vacant house site of her father at Malkangiri 
taluk of the Vizagapatam District.’ 

“ Sixtv-seven silver coins with Urudu inscriptions weighing 67 tolas, 
value Rs. 67.” 

The Agency Commissioner, being requested, permitted me to study the 
legends on the coins and report on their historic value. He was also kind 
enough to permit me to publish the results of my study in any magazine 
devoted to the ancient history of India. 

I suggested that the treasure trove might be acquired for the Madras 
museum ; but it is not known how it has been subsequently disposed of. 

As I am at Je 3 'pore, a place more than a hundred miles distant from«any 
place that has a public library, for a fairly long time I have few chances of 
referring to the numismatic works that have been already published, and so 
have to rely on works on coins recently published. 

Each coin consists of one tola of pure silver. The coins have irregular 
rims and vary in diameter and also in thickness. They all belong to the time 
of Shah Jahan and his successors. Below are given my notes in the chrono- 
logical order of the Mogul emperors, in relation to the coins found. 

Shah Jahan : — Nos. 1 — 6. Shihabuddin and Saheb Qiranisani, the 
personal titles appear on all but No. 6, which gives Saheb Quiran alone. On 
the reverse side of this coin appears the name of Umar; who this was is not 
known. It shows that it was minted at Darul-Khilafa. The Kalima enclosed 
in squares in Nos. 2 & 3 and in circles in Nos. 4 & 5 appears on the reverse. 
No. 5 gives Hijira 1056 and No. 2 gives Sanah 22. Hijira 1056 corresponds 
to A.D. 1646. Shah Jahan ascended the throne in H. 1037 or A.D. 1628; 
so the 22rid year of his reign was H. 1059 or A.D. 1649. No date is found on 
the other coins of this emperor. 
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^ Aurangazeb : — Nos. 7 — 41 are of the time of this emperor. All of them 

ri?ention the two personal titles of ‘Alamgir ’ and ‘Bahadur ’ of Auranga^eb. 
It is interesting to know how he got these. 

“ The reason for the assumption of the regnant title ‘Alamgir ’ is thus 
stated by Khafi Khan.” 

“On the tenth of Ramazan [1068 xA..H.], Auran^azeb marched from 
Saraugarh [where Dara had been defeated] for Agra, and encamped outside 
the city. There he received from his father a consolatory letter written in 
his own hand. Next day, Kudsiya Padshah Begarn, by command of her father, 
^ame out to her brother, and spoke to him some words of kindness and 
reproach. . . . The answer she received was contrary to what she wished, 
and she returned. The emperor then wrote another admonitory letter, and with 
a sword which bore upon it the auspicious name ‘Alamgir’ (world-conqueror), 
he sent it with kind* messages by one of his personal attendants to Aurangazeb. 
The word ‘ Alamgir ’ immediately attracted notice. It was deemed a good 
omen and called forth congratulations. ” 

“ The title ‘ Bahadur ’ had been specially bestowed by Shah Jahan on 
Aurangazeb. The circumstances are described at great length in Badishanama 
of Abdul Hamid Lahori. 

“ One incident of his boyhood made his fame ring throughout India and 
showed what stuff he was made of. It was his encounter with a fighting 
elephant on 28th May, 1633 [29 Zi-la-ga’da 1042 A. H.]. 

“That morning Shah Jahan . . . set two huge elephants, Sudhakar and 
Sui;at Sunder . . to fight, . . The emperor hastened to see the fight, his eldest 
three sons riding a few paces before him. Aurangazeb, intent on seeing the 
fight, edged his way very close to the elephants. The brutes after a while let 
go their grip and each stepped back a little. Sudhakar’s spirit was fully 
roused. Losing sight of his opponent he turned to vent his wrath on the 
prince standing by. Trumpeting fiercely, the moving mountain charged 
Aurangazeb. The prince then onl)’ fourteen years old, calmly stood his 
ground, kept his horse from turning back, and flung his spear at Ijie 
elephant’s head. All was now confusion and alarm . . . ! The animal came on 
and felled Aurangazeb’s horse with a sweep of his long tusk. But the prince 
jumped up from the ground, drew his sword, and faced the raging beast. The 
unequal combat would have soon ended fatally for the heroic boy, but succour 

was at hand The danger thus passed away . . . Shah Jahan clasped 

Aurangazeb to his bosom, praised his courage, gave him the title of Bahadur 
or ‘hero’ and covered him with presents (History of Aurangazeb, I, 9-11).” 

The two titles Aurangazeb got stamped on all his mintages of the non- 
couplet type of which our coins are a sample. No, 39 bears the iqame 
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* Muzaffar Muhiyu-d-din the original name of Aurangazeb. ‘ Abul Muzaffar 
Muhiyuddin Muhammad Aurangazeb Bahadur Alamgir Padishah-i-Ghazi’ 
is given as the full style and titles of this emperor. 

The coins of this emperor range from A. H. 1079 to A. H. 1119 the year 
of the emperor’s death. It was the period which the Great Mogul had spent 
in conquering the Deccan. He was so ambitious of this conquest that he 
had fixed his headquarters at Aurangabad, which he changed, after A. H. 
1100, to Khujista Bunyad, ‘The Fortunate Foundation’. Nos. 29 & 30 
minted at Chunar contain square areas. The mint towns mentioned in these 
coins are Surat, Gwalior, Itawah. The names on other coins are not 
decipherable. Lahore is named Darul Sultanat. 

Bahadur Shah, Shah Alam I : — Nos, 42-45 are of this emperor. The 
original name given to him by Shah Jahan was Muhammad Mu’azzam which 
appears on No 45. -p 

In the thirty-third year of the reign of Aurangazeb, the title of ‘ Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shah’ was conferred on him by his father and he retained it 
as his imperial name. It is this that appears in coins Nos. 42-44. 

These coins range from 1119 A. H. to 1128 A. H. Khujista Bunyad is 
the only mint known from these coins. 

Nos. 46 and 47 are of Rafi-ud-Darajat, a titular emperor that sat on 
the throne only for one year. Shamsu-d-din, his other name, is found on 
No, 46 and it gives the date A. H. 1131, the year of his reign. 

Mahammad Shah: — Nos. 49-61 give the name of this emperor. These 
give both the Hijira and regnal years. They range from A. H. 113^ to 
A. H. 1144 which correspond to the Jatiis years from 8 to 14. The mints 
known from these are Surat, Gwalior, Kuttack and Hawah. Mustakharul 
Kilafa (constant seat) is mentioned in No. 52. There is a lily or trident 
mark on Nos. 60 and 61 which bear the name of Arcot. 

No. 48 is the only coin of Jahandar Shah. There is no other coin of 
this emperor to compare with. 

^ Similarly No. 66 is the only coin of Shah Jahan III. 

No. 62 (A) also is a unique coin. It is placed here to save space. I am 
doubtful of its reading. 

It is a strange thing that so many coins of the time of the Mogul Rulers 
were found below the surface of the earth in an out-of-the-w'ay place 
like Malkangiri. Though now deserted, the region bears evidences of the 
civilization that had once existed there. The antiquities of the tract are 
thus described in the'Sewell’s Lists : — 

“ Malkangiri, the headquarters of the taluk of the same narne, lies in the 
south-west of the Vizagapatam Agency. Deva Dongar (God’s Hijl), a hill with 
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the remains of old ramparts, is two miles oif Malkangiri. Anantapalli, twenty- 
fiv^miles south-west of this, contains an old stone fort. At Garisapalli on the 
Siller river, forty-seven miles south-south-west of this, there are some stone 
statues and remains of an old temple. Similar old temples and images are also 
found at Nallakota, ten miles north of Malkangiri. At Kondakamberu, 
twenty-three miles south-east of Malkangiri, there are two temples contain- 
ing inscriptions. A description of the temples and the inscriptions is 
given in the Annual Report of the Archseological Department of the Southern 
Circle for 1916-17. 

«» At a distance of a mile to the north-east of Kondakamberu in the Malkan- 
giri taluk, Mr. Butler found an interesting old stone Siva temple built in a very 
uncommon style of Hindu architecture resembling a stepped tomb rather 
than a temple. The building contains two inscribed stones, one on each side 
of the entrance to the? inner shrine. I have sent photographs of these to Mr. 
Krishna Sastry, who has kindly supplied me with the following information 
concerning them : — 

“Of the two inscriptions, the one on the left side of the entrance is in 
Sanskrit verse and gives the date as 28th September 1379 A.D. and records 
that on this date, the wife of a certain Pandava-Singaraya, named Ambica, 
presented to the deity Nilakanta, a jewelled crown or head dress, dancing 
girls, gold vessels for food offerings, a flower garden, chauris (fly whisks) and a 
serpent ornament. ” The other inscription on the right side of the entrance 
is a Telugu record that is much damaged, so much so, that Mr. Krishna 
Sast?y was unable to decipher it. He states, however, that it refers to the 
Nilakanta temple and appears to belong to the same period as the Sanskrit 
record. 

There are also a group of interesting old Sati memorials at Konda- 
kamberu. A photograph of one of these, supplied by Mr. Butler, shows a 
stone slab with a pointed head-piece bearing a raised arm and hand flanked 
by the sun and moon in low relief ; below is a bas-relief-panel depicting the 
man and his wife who committed Sati, seated together on a pedestal. The 
woman’s left arm is raised. 

* ♦ sH * * * 

The old Siva temple and carved Sati memorials at Kondakamberu 
mentioned above, indicate that in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, this 
part of the Presidency was occupied by a highly civilised race of people 
whose art and culture was far above that possessed by the present inhabitants 
of the district. 

To the west of Malkangiri lies the Feudatory State of Bastar which has 
been identified with Chakrakota by Rai Bahadvr ffira Esq., B..\, of 

3 
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Nagpur. It is also stated, in the fifteenth century the Mussalmans of the 
Bahmani dynasty had conquered Wairagarh near Bastar.- The Muhammadan 
influence in this part of the country is apparent in the name Malkangiri itself,. 
It must have been a very important place during the Mussulman times. 

The unidentified mint, Malikanagar, mentioned on the coin No. 1507 of 
the Punjab Museum Catalogue, may be this very Malkangiri ; it might have 
been at least a military centre under the Mogul. Further discoveries in the 
place may confirm this in future. 

I conclude this paper thanking Mr. Abdul Rasheid Saheb, First Assistant 
Board Muhammadan Elementary School, Jeypore for having helped me -to 
read the legends on the coins ; and also M.R.Ry. Rao Saheb H. Krishna 
Sastry, AvL, B.A., Government Epigraphist, for having kindly corrected the 
article and the readings. 



THE SEVEN DWIPAS OF THE PURANAS. 

By V. Venkatachellam Iyer, Esq., B.A., B.L. 
{Continued from last issue.) 


Chapter II. 

And first of the Kraunca Dwipa. 

• The Puranas are in unison in stating that the name of this Dwipa is 
derived from that of a mountain standing in it. The prominence gained 
by the mountain is due to the fact that it was associated in myth and 
legend with a celebrated adventure of the Son-God, Kumara or Kartikeya 
or Skanda. 

When once this legendary lore is examined and understood it should be 
possible to identify this mountain, and with that help to identify the Dwipa 
also. 

Some confusion is traceable in the Puranic accounts of the Kraunca 
legends. 

1. We have Kraunca as a mountain of high lineage, described as the 
son of Mainaka who was the son of Himavan (Himalaya). We may readily 
concede that no lithic adventurer could lay claim to a nobler pedigree. This 
mountain was attacked by Kumara, the Son-God, in circumstances of 
whtch more wall be said hereafter. He either burst the rock or made a deep 
hole in the solid mass. 

2. We have Kraunca again claimed to be of the same parentage, and 
attacked by Parasurama, the divine Avatara, who succeeded in making a 
cavity through the rock from one end to the other. [Were the tw’o adven- 
tures against one and the same Kraunca or against two different mountains?] 

3. Another Kraunca is spoken of as an Asura, the son of Maya, an 
Asura chieftain. This Kraunca was a clever magician and, in the w^ar be- 
tween the giants (Asuras) and the gods, created mountains or illusions of 
mountains with which to crush the gods. 

4. There is a further account that this (?) Asura-Kraunca fought against 
the Son-God and was killed by theHatter in the Kraunca mountain, which 
w'as the stronghold of the Asura. 

The confusion is enhanced by the fact that Kraunga, the mountain, and 
Kraunca the Asura, or the Asura-mountain, are all connected with the great 
w’ar between the giants and the gods ; and it was as incidents of the war that 
the Son-God^burst^he Kraunca hill or pierced it through with his shafts? and 
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that he killed the Asura-Kraunca who fought in the open, or the A sura* 
Kraunca who retired to the hill, if they were different individuals. 

The little notice taken of Kraunca, mountain, in the Sanskrit Puranas, ^ 
is in strange contrast with the celebrity achieved by the Infant God’s exploit 
in bursting the hill. 

The God is -referred to frequently in classical Sanskrit literature as 
Kraunca-darana, the tearer or breaker of the mountain Kraunca. 
But the actual record of the achievement is confined to a few' lines in the few 
Puranas w’hich deal with the incident. 

Taraka was at one time the chief of the Asuras. He had obtained boon's 
from Brahma, the creator, that he should not meet his death except at the 
hands of an infant seven days old.* In the height of his arrogance, he im- 
agined that he was practical!}’- immortal as the result of this boon, for he 
could not conceive of a child six or seven days old attackmg him and slaying 
him. 

Taraka subjugated the gods to his rule and oppressed them with novel 
and original forms of tyranny and torture. This went on for ages and cycles. 
At last the gods took counsel together, and besought the God Siva, to pro- 
create a son who could, almost the moment he was born, meet Taraka in 
battle and slay him. The Son-God, Kumara, was accordingly ushered into 
existence. He w'as at once crowned Generalissimo of the forces of the gods, 
and the campaign against Taraka and the Asuras was opened. At that time 
the infant god was only six days old. He is referred to ordinarily under three 
well-known names, Kumara, Skanda and Kartikeya. The reader wilF re- 
collect that in the Greek myth of the w’ar between the. giants and the gods, 
the latter were not able to prevail against the former until Jove called to his 
aid a mortal, his own son, Hercules. 

As usual, the accounts are conflicting and contradictory. Foremost 
among the Asura chieftains engaged in the campaign were Taraka, Mahisha- 
sura, Kalanemi, Bana and Maya. They were all slain in the end with myriads 
cff their clansmen. When Taraka was killed, Bana took refuge in the fast- 
nesses of the Kraunca mountain and from there kept up an incessant predatory 
and guerilla war against the gods. 

The narrative of the subsequent events as recorded in one portion of the 
Skanda Purana proceeds thus : — f 

The God Vishnu said to Skanda ( The Son-God ) : — “ Bana has retreated 
to the Kraunca raouijtain ,* sallying forth from there, he is causing havoc 
among the gods, slay that sinful Asura, slay him with your Sakti.” 

* See Matsyapurana, C. 147 ; cf. ^aivapurana, p. 1113 (Bombay Edition). 

1- Vol. I, Book I, C. 32. . - 


cfw ^«rT, 
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“ Then the great one launched his Sakti against the mountain, Kraunca, 
which was vocal with the cries of innumerable wild animals, and burst the 


•mountain. 

With a tumultuous noise, the Sakti burnt the thousands of animals 
infesting the mountain, and the m3Tiads of millions of the Daityas sheltering 
there, as also their leader Bana, and split the mountain. 

The cavity maSe in the mountain may still be seen and through this 
passage the swans and the herons wing their way to Manasa. ” 

We find the above in the first volume of the Purana. 

Nobody knows what this Sakti is. The word means no more than energy, 
the solar energy or force or power. We have to regard this energy as a 
weapon of offence in the hands of the divine Hero. Of what shape or form 
it was there is no information. 

In volume VI of the same Purana, in chapter seventy-one, there is an 
account of Skanda’s (Son-God’s) fight with Taraka. The god threw his Sakti 
with all his might against the Asura. The Sakti pierced the body of the 
Asura and passed out with tremendous velocity, smeared with the blood of 
the Asura, and fell like a thunderbolt in the outskirts of a city named 
Camatkarapuri. 

The god went near the place and picked up his Sakti. The city, it would 
seem, was built on the slopes of a hill and at the foot of it. The force with 
which the Sakti was sped and coursed, caused a severe earthquake. The hill 
on which tlie city was built was shaken in its foundations and, to some extent, 
uprooted. There was also a serious landslip. When the hill was shaken, almost 
all the houses were thrown down and the people perished in large numbers. 

The hill was known by the name of the red-topped mountain. A 

few Brahmin survivors rushed out in great distress. They met the god and 
inveighed against his wickedness in causing what they thought to be a w’anton 
destruction of life and property in their city. The god apologised to them. 
He protested that he had not even the remotest idea of causing any mishap, 
much less any injury, to them. He had done everything for the w’eal of the 
universe, by killing Taraka. He would, however, make what amends he 
could, if not what A^ere due, and repair the damage as best he could. 
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Me planted the Sakti on the top of the red hill, stabilized the latter in 
its foundations, restored to life all who were killed in the, disaster, and had 
the houses run up again. The grateful people now pledged themselves to 
build a temple and raise an altar for the god on the hill. 

The god begged a favour of them, that thereafter they should call their 
city hy his name. Be it so ” said the Brahmins. “ It shall hereafter be 
known as Skandapuram. ” 

The shrine and altar were duly consecrated ; and, from that day to this, 
the god has been worshipped there with a sincerity of devotion not often 
found among mortals. 

The point of this narration will be referred to later on. 

In the third Book (Vanaparva) of the Mahabharata we find a reference 
to Skanda’s action against Kraunca mountain. 

^ wnfet wi: II * 

“ The god split the mountain Kraunca, the son of Himavan, with his 
shafts. Through that (the breach thus made) the swans and the kites make 
their way to Mount Meru. The wounded mountain fell down in a mass with 
loud plaintive cries indicative of pain. ” 

In the Salyaparva of the Mahabharata we have a narrative of the fight 
between the gods headed by Skanda (Son- God) and the Asuras headed by 
Taraka.t 

On the fall of the latter, his lieutenant Bana, the son of Bali, took refuge 
in the recesses of the Kraunca mountain. The god pursued his foe thither 
and burst the mountain, hurling his Sakti against it. The hill was thickly 
wooded and afforded shelter to thousands of beasts of all descriptions. 
Daemons, Kinnaras, Fairies, Gandharvas, and Troglodytes, also found quar- 
ters in the shady and sheltered spots of the mountain. 

^ One effect of the discharge of the ^akti was that the whole mountain, 
with all vegetable and animal life therein, was set ablaze in a conflagration ; 
and the mountain, though in distress, shone in great splendour. 

The Asuras, who took refuge in the nooks and corners of the hill, 
trooped out in thousands and tens of thousands, but they were all killed by 
the forces of the gods. 

So was the Kraunca split asunder. 

The Vamana x urana gives an account more lively than the preceding 
ones. I Here we find that it was Mahishasura who fled to the hill and sought 


■<" C. 224, Calcutta Edition. 
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shelter in the forests with which it was overgrown. The god was duly 
apprised of the situation. He held back from attacking the hill. He would 
not with his own hand slay his kinsman, his cousin Kraunca; but that would 
be inevitable, if he hurled the Sakti at the mountain to dislodge the Asura. 
The Son-God was the son of the great goddess, Parvati. She was the daughter 
of Himalaya whose son was Mainaka. Now Kraunt;a was the son of 
Mainaka, so that Kraunca was first-cousin to the Son-God. Was it for him 
then to dye his hands with the blood of his kinsman? No, he would not do 
it. This untoward attitude of the Infant-God disconcerted the higher 
•divinities, and, in particular, Indra, very much. He drew near and said : — 
“Kumara ! you must do it ; there is no going back. Things done by halves 
are never done right. If he were twenty times more of kin to you than he 
is, you must kill him. He is a public enemy. I had to do the like on a 
former occasion wlien I slew Namuci.” 

The Infant-God was refractory. 

Indra spoke again. “As long as the Asura lives there can be no 
peace or security for the gods. Silly brat! Do you think you are wiser than 
I am?” Then the Infant-God replied sharply in a petulant tone : “You fool, 
will you hold your tongue ? If you think you are my better, come into the 
open and let us have it out.” 

But Indra knew better than accept the challenge. He said, “Let 
us make a bet of it. Whoever of ns two should first in time complete on 
foot the circumambulation of this mountain, he shall be acknowledged as 
th^ more valiant.” 

The Infant-God agreed and at once set off on foot to accomplish the 
Pradakshinam, not suspecting the fraud about to be practised on 

him, for, Indra did not care to move out. He turned round about, and 
only once, on the spot where he stood, and claimed the wager as won. When 
the Infant-God returned to the spot he discovered the cheat and charged 
Indra fiercely with fraud. But the latter maintained that he had finished 
his circumambulation long before the other did. 

He finally suggested that an appeal should be made to Kraunca himself 
to say who was in the right. 

The appeal was made and the ill-fated mountain spoke in favour of 
Indra. The infuriated Skanda then discharged his Sakti and split the 
mountain, and by the same act killed the Asura, Mahisha, also. 

There is yet another Purana dealing with this legend. The narrative we 
have of the Kraunca incident in the Siva Purana is of an entirely different 
tenor.* 


* Book II, 3ection-.4, C. 11. 
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On the fall of Taraka, Bana with his forces fled for refuge to the recesses 
of the Kraunca mountain. The latter was thus greatly harassed by the Asura 
occupation- So he went up to the Infant-God to complain against the 
oppression of Sana and his followers. He prayed to the god for asylum and 
protection, and implored him to put an end to Bana and the Asuras. The 
god sallied forth willingly. He threw the Sakti at the mountain. 

A tremendous report shaking the universe was heard. The mountain, the 
earth on all sides right up to the horizon, and the vault of heaven, were all 
illumined in a blaze of light. Bana and his hosts were consumed to ashes. 

This sums up the stor}’’, as found in Puranic references, of the god ^ 
Skanda and Kraunca, the mountain. Whether it was Taraka or Bana or 
Mahishasura that fled for shelter to the hill and had to be killed there does 
not matter. The incident is a reflection of the idea in the Greek myth that 
one of the giants had to be drawn out of his place before he could be killed. 
For in his case he could not be overpowered and slain except in alieno solo. 

Chapter III. 

We will now turn to Kraunca, the Asura, the son of Maya. So far as 
I have been able to inform myself, just at present, the tale is found in three 
Puraiias, viz., the Harivarnsa,* the Matsya,t and the Padma.J The matter as 
set out in these three Puranas exhibits a common copy, which, however, 
is corrupt and requires to be set right before it can be commented on. 

In the said war, at a certain stage of the campaign, Indra launched 
an Astra of darkness against the Asura forces. The effect of it was that the 
Asuras were enveloped in a thick darkness. They could not see one friRm 
another, nor could they tell friend from foe. The darkness brooded only over 
the Asura quarters. 

The gods were not affected. They rushed on the enemy and caused 
immense slaughter. Maya, one of the Asura generals, saw that something 
should be done to dispel the darkness which settled on the field. He was 
known for his ability in devising enchantments, and, for that reason, the gods 
feared him greatly. He recollected an ancient spell ; and, when he pronounc- 
ed it, there developed a rolling sea of fiery flames over the ranks of the gods. 

The flames required no fuel to keep up the combustion. Every moment 
they developed more and more in intensity. This enchantment was associat- 
ed with the name of 'Ourwa’, who had his abode in the deep sea, which was 
assigned to him for his home by Brahma, the creator. This ‘Ourwa’ was the 
all-consuming fire. He was the son of ‘Urva’, a Rshi. Urva had made a 
promise to the Asuras that they might invoke the attendance of his son in a 
great emergency to help them in their future wars against the gods. 


^ * Part I, C. 46. 
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On the present occasion advantage was taken of the ancient promise, 
aifd ‘ Ourwa ’ was summoned to action out of his deep-sea retreat. 

It was impossible for the gods to stand the field any longer. They beat 
” a precipitate retreat. Some took refuge in lakes and pools. Others ran to 
their captains and complained. 

Indra summoned a council of war and it was finally resolved that 
Varuna, the god of the waters, should take the help of the Moon, and by de- 
posits of dew, frost, and snow extinguish the fiery invasion. 

Then came down a terrible blizzard ; snow, frost, hail, sleet, and every 
jjtiing in that line, fell in great deposits. The spells of Maya went for 
nothing. For a time the tables were turned against the Asuras. They were 
helpless. Their limbs stiffened to almost cadaveric rigidity. Some of the 
Asuras were fighting from the sky, having taken their positions in pavilions 
floating in the atmosphere. These pavilions or air-craft were plunging down 
and shooting up every now and then, on account of the extremely wintry 
weather (?) brought about by the joint efforts of Varuna and the Moon. 

It was then that Maya went round to take note of the condition of the 
Asura troops and saw: — 
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Then Maya saw in the sky his Asuras, in their flying air-craft, pressed ^ 
on one side by Varuna and on the other by the Moon. '• 

He further created an enchantment, which was started by his son 
Kraunca, of hills, many in number, floating in the air ; hills stocked with 
stones and boulders, crowned with clumps of trees tossed about in the wind ; 
fearful from lions, tigers, wolves and elephants.” 

Stones were rained from these hills, from above, on the ranks of the gods 
below ,• boulders were thrown down and huge trees and burning trees were 
pushed down crushing the gods under them, just as was done by the giants 
of Greek myth in their war against the gods. Many of the gods perished and^ 
the Asuras stood unharmed. 

The illusions or enchantments created by the god of waters and the 
Moon-god were soon at an end. 

“ The gods were not able either to move about ai^d deploy or to take 
cover. So great was the obstruction caused by the ubiquitous and mobile 
mountains overhead that the earth looked as if of a sudden it had turned 
locomotive, armed with all its mountains quickened into animation and loosed 
from their moorings. 

Then the god Vishnu directed the God of Fire and the Wind-God (Agni 
and Vayu) to put an end to Maya’s enchantments. They set to work and 
the enchantment of mountains vanished having been burnt to ashes.” 

This is how the text stands in the Harivarhsa. The w’ord in line 8 
above is probably an erroneous substitution for In the previous line we 

are told that the magic of the mountains was the invention of Maya’s ^n, 
Kraunca. 

That being so the author could not have stated in the next following line 
that Maya created this enchantment. 

By the time that Maya passed the lines, he found the enchantment at 
work, and certainly it had been set on foot by his son. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to hold that he had any hand in the creation of the enchantment on 
that particular occasion. And besides, as a matter of ordinary propriety in 
the construction of the fable, it does not appeal to us to say that the son of 
Maya had been introduced only to be ingloriously dismissed without any 
action of note being recorded to his credit. 

The above passage as copied in the other two Puranas has undergone 
verbal alterations. One of the variations is of consequence. Line 8 is re- 
produced thus in the Mats5’a: — 



In place of the word glp^T here we have qlrJT and would 

accordingly mean, “constructed or designed by his (Maya’s) own efforts ” ; 
and the sentence should be interpreted as saying : — 

‘ Maya created( 3T^STc^;)the enchantment of mountains designed by himself.’ 

In the Harivarnga text after the words gif’ll we have the personal 
name a substantive in apposition to or qualified by the adjectival 

phrase 3%^. In the place of the word we have in the Matsya text 

the word apparently a participial adjective qualifying the noun 

in the next line. The word as such adjective, makes no sense. The 

•passive form of the participle is besides inexplicable. 

Turning now to the corresponding passage in Padma-Purana lines 8 and 
9 occur as set out hereunder : — 

JTRPi: ^ 

“ Maj^a created all over the field the celebrated enchantment of mountains 
dirigible in the air at will, designed by his son, and sweet sounding.” 

The form means nothing even here. Only it is less vicious 

grammatically. The word is appropriately used in speaking of a tuneful bird 
piping her melodies. Unless the scheme of enchantment included also a 
programme of orchestral music emanating from the improvised hills, it is 
difficult to understand what was intended to convey. 

It is out of place here, and is probably a copyist’s error for 
^ The Padma text, however, is clear about by his own son (by 

the son of Maya). He had not been named before and it is not likely that he 
would have been left unnamed here. 

On the whole, the correct reading may be suggested to be the same that 
we find in the Harivarnsa copy. 

This Purana (Harivarnsa) was translated into Telugu poetry in the 
fifteenth century A.D. 

The text of the original, as appears in this translation must have read 
We may therefore safely assert that that is the correct rea'Sing. 

So then this is what we know of Kraunca, the Asura, from Sanskrit 
accounts. 


{To be continued.) 



THE MUDUVANS OF TRAVANCORE. 

By L. a. Krishna Iyer, Esq,, B.A. 

( Continued from last issue.) 


Chapter IV. 

Religion . — The Muduvans are animists. Animism characterizes tribes very 
low in the scale of humanity, and is defined as “ belief in spiritual beings 
The objects of worship are the unknown powers, impersonal and elemental irr 
their character, abiding in some material objects and capable of detaching 
themselves from them. The Muduvans of the Cardamom Hills worship the 
following sylvan deities, Kottamalaswami and Vadagandthaswami, who are 
supposed to have taken up their abode on the crests of hfils. At the present 
time, none of the gods are ever seen by mortals. The hills where they are 
supposed to abide are regarded with reverence, and their propitiation consists 
in a respectful attitude on passing by their reputed haunts. 

Influence of Hinduism . — The Muduvans show signs of the influence of 
Hinduism on their religion, and have adopted some of the forms and rituals 
of Hindu worship. Among superior divinities, they worship God Subramanya. 
In each village, a thatched shed is put up away from the habitations. Inside 
is put up a bamboo thatti on which are placed a cane and a bundle of pea- 
cock’s feathers. These are emblematic of God Subramanya who is worshipped 
by them under the name of Palanidndavar. The priest is an elderly man, 
generally the headman, and he need not lead a celibate life. He bathes in the 
morning, goes to the temple, burns camphor and frankincense, and prays 
for the protection of the villagers and cattle from wild animals and disease. 
God Subramanya is regarded as a beneficent deity, conferring boons, protect- 
ing the helpless, and avenging the wronged. 

They also worship Meenakshi Ammal and her husband ‘ Sokuru ’ who 
afe-supposed to abide on the Chokkanad peak. Propitiation consists in a 
respectful attitude when passing through their haunts. 

The Muduvans are also worshippers of malevolent deities like Karuppu, 
Mdriamma, and Kali whose business is to bring drought, disease, and death. 
They are propitiated to avert disasters. The form and manner of propitiation 
will be dealt with below. 

Lastly, the Sun is reverenced by the Muduvans. It is probable that the 
worship of the Sun may at one time have formed a prominent part of their 
religion. Every Muduvan worships the Sun every morning by raising his 
hand to his face. ^ <, 



► bivination . — One way in which the gods of the Muduvahs ate believed 

^ intervene in human affairs is in divination. During the frenzy into which 
^ diviners fall, they are believed to be inspired by gods, when they reveal causes 
for divine displeasure and the ways for averting the same. Each diviner is 
believed to be inspired by one deity. The practice of divination must have 
been borrowed from the people of the plains long ago ; it plays an important 
part on festive occasions. 

Festivals . — The Thyi Pongal' is the most important festival of the 
Muduvans. It is generally celebrated on the Tamil New Year’s day or on a 
♦day between the iirst and fifteenth of Thyi, preferably on a Monday or Tuesday, 
in honour of Kadavfil, Virachandrdyar, Palanidndavar, KMi, and M4ri, They 
do not employ priests of other castes to perform the ceremony. 

On the morning of the appointed day, all the village folk bathe and 
muster before the temple in front of which a shed is erected for the occasion. 
A padi of raw rice is cooked in equal quantities in five separate pots, one for 
each deity. In the absence of honey, jaggery is added. The pongal cooked 
in three pots is placed on plantain leaves separately on the bamboo thatti 
inside the temple along with cocoanuts, plantains, betel-leaves, and nuts. 
The first three deities are first propitiated. The eldest in the village or the 
Pfisari attends to the ceremonial. Prayers begin at 12 A.M., camphor and 
frankincense are burnt, and prayers are then made to the following effect : — 
to/r® s<^gii(^LLi^sQ(S!re<ieoirih srSLcrriLi This means : “ May all 

cattle and village folk live well, ” and is repeated by all the rest. Meanwhile, 
the* Pusari works himself up into a fit, and if satisfied with the offerings, 
prays as follows : — ^lSI<ss)uj .^strQen'smis^uu ^<3!ruj(Smemih. lunQ^iVQ^ 

e 06 i>iTLDS:) enkis'bsir siruurr^^QsuetsarLb. ^ul3is^ iunQ^!T(^ (^jf)eSls 06 \)nLD 6 ^ airuua^^^eo 
eij0<3L^^^eo (^®ssediTth. This means : “ Long live the 

king who rules over us. May he protect us without shortcomings. Should 
he do so, we shall propitiate him once a year.” If the priest is not satisfied 
with the offerings, he would inform them accordingly, and another pongal 
would be offered as soon as possible. 

Kali and Mdriamma . — After the propitiation of the above three ^ds 
follows the turn of Kdli and Mariamma, who are supposed to rule over minor 
divinities and demons. They are propitiated to protect the people from 
small-pox and other diseases, and from the evil influence of demons. The 
two potfuls of pongal are kept on a plantain leaf along with plantains, cocoa- 
nuts, betel-leaves, and nuts. A pot of turmeric water is brought from each 
house and kept in front of the offerings. The priest may be different, and 
may be a woman at times. He works himself into a fit and pours all turmeric 
water on hint^elf, when fowls are sacrificed. The Pusari bites the neck of 



the fowl, drinks the blood, and throws the carcase on the ground. He then 
utters the following prayers : — (^rBtuQjr erijsji-iT^rrssi^uf'riT 
^inra^iiiCouirQsO ^iriws asetrujQeu^iih, STiEi<s'2iS(r lurrQ^nQ^ (^peSlevedmoeO siruurrp^ 

iTMpss Qsu^iii. This means : “ Oh ! Earth, Sky, Moon, and Sun, as our kings 
guard over us, you must also guard over us. Without any shortcomings, 
you must protect us.” If the priest does not get the fit, the fowls are 
sacrificed, and the^blood is let on a ball of rice which symbolizes Karuppu, a 
malevolent deity. The same prayers are repeated, and all return home 
in the evening. The offerings are distributed to all the village folk. 

Ancestor Worship . — On returning home, a pongal is offered in honour of 
the ancestors (Muthukkal). About two padies of rice are cooked in a pot, and 
the pongal is kept by the side of cloths, strings of beads, rings, and bangles. 
The cloths are intended to propitiate the male ancestors, while beads, rings, 
and bangles, the female ancestors. Prayer is then offer,ied to the following 
effect ; — yiAl (^iBuuQir §iiseir siruunp^LdQurrQed sriws&r jriT^rrdsi^mrr 

jTi&PssQsue^uD, pndj u.7LLi—.ear untLis^ .stf^i^QpiAr s^tpLLj&rerr 

js^Lo srruurr spQetj gro/ d). <su ir<SijQi^(Bi^Lo isrr^ ^^QunQeo (^®ssQpe^, 

This means: “Oh! Earth, Heaven, Moon and Sun, as you protect us, so 
should our kings. Oh I Parents, grand-parents and their ancestors, protect 
us. We shall propitiate 3^ou similarly next year.” This gives the finishing 
touch to the day’s festivity, and the village folk have their feast late in the 
evening. 

Vadaganatliaswami . — A pongal ceremony is performed in honour of this 
deity during Margali or Thyi on a Friday. All the Muduvans should be 
invited. It is generally performed during fat years, when they get bumper 
crops which can stand the strain of heavy feasting. It lasts for eight days, 
and is hence not an annual affair. The ceremonial portion is the same as 
stated above. 

The true function of religion is to restore men’s confidence, when it is 
shaken by crises like hunger and sickness. The Thyi pongal is an effort to 
overcome that crisis by propitiating the above deities so as to enable them to 
le^ a prosperous life. 

Chapter V. 

Occupation . — The Muduvans are tillers of the soil, but their environ- 
ments have made them hunters and trappers too. Rarely do their thoughts 
extend beyond a bumper crop. They are nomadic agriculturists and ragi is 
their staple food. According to them, land brought under cultivation loses 
its fertility after two'j^ears, and consequently they shift to some other favour- 
able locality generally after two years. The whole village cultivates in one 


After the Pongal festival in Thyi (January-February), the Muduvans 
iTMgrate to a new settlement. The choice is influenced not only by the' 
factors of locality, but also by the prophetic sayings of the priest during the 
Pongal festival. .They reverentially bow to his oracular utterances, which 
are unto them as the laws of the Medes and the Persians, and abandon any 
locality which he disapproves. 

The first thing they do before leaving a settlement ''is to garner their 
crops in a tree-house in the vicinity of the site for the new village. They 
then go bag and baggage and build huts in a convenient localit}^, till the 
completion of which they take shelter in a rock-cave. After completion, 
they shift to their respective dwellings, which are huddled together. Mean- 
while, all the village folk go round the locality along with the headman who 
allots the area to each for cultivation. They collectively clear the jungle for 
the headman with f,their bill-hooks, and then for themselves. Widows are 
specially favoured by the village folk in the matter of erection of huts and 
clearing land for cultivation. 

The jungle is cut about the beginning of January, and is allowed to dry 
till March when the area is burnt. The seed bed having been prepared, the 
women sow ‘ Muttukappai ’, a variety of ragi which is harvested earlier, and 
seeds of pumpkin, etc., wdth the onset of the south-west monsoon in June, 
They then sow ordinary ragi. Where rainfall is sufficient, hill paddy is also 
grown. In the damp climate of the High Ranges, weeds grow rapidly and 
women attend to the weeding and tending of crops. While the crop is ripen- 
ing,^the men are busy protecting it from the ravages of wild animals for 
which little look-outs are built on trees, well out of the reach of wild ele- 
phants. 

The crop (Muttukappai) is reaped with a small sickle by women during 
September. If there is no rain, they perform another “ Kumbidal”. The 
invocations are supposed to please the Rain-God who blesses them with 
enough rain. The ordinary ragi is harvested during November. Small 
temporary granaries are erected to store the crop. After harvest is a period 
of plenty, when they despise to do any work. They go from village to vill^e, 
spend their time in feasting and merriment, and exhaust their stock in three 
or four months, thereby landing themselves in destitution. Most of them go 
for cooly labour to neighbouring Cardamom estates, and earn a daily wage of 
six to eight annas. 

The prudent among the Muduvans are cop 3 dng the ways of the Carda- 
mom ryots on the Cardamom Hills, and have resorted to cardamom cultiva- 
tion in small blocks (one to ten acres). The average yield per acre is five 
Thulams of cardamoms (1 thulam is equal to 24 pounds). It sells at forty 
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to sixty rupees per thulam, and has enabled a few to tide over their wants 
and difficulties. The Government of Her Highness the Maharani are 
solicitous of their welfare, that they are allowed to cultivate land free of 
assessment subject to certain restrictions. 

Trapping and Hunting . — The question of food brings to the fore their 
adeptness at trapping and hunting. They catch rats, squirrels, porcupine, 
and mouse-deer. fhe trap is of three kinds : — The commonest one is the 
triangular trap which is used by the Lhota Nagas of Assam. It is set in 
fences and is most effective. It consists of a triangle of bamboo the base of 
which is extended to form a bow. The side nearest to the bow is double.^ 
Through this is passed a noose which is set in such a way that any animal 
or bird trying to get through the triangle releases the bow and is caught by 
the noose against the double side. Another is a bent sapling from which a 
loop of twine or fibre hangs on what appears to be on the''ground, but which 
is really a little platform on which small game tread and immediately find 
themselves caught by both legs and hanging in mid-air. They are clever at 
catching ibex which are driven towards a fence with nooses set in at proper 
points causing the beasts to break their necks. 

Being a good shot, he kills sambhar, ibex, monkeys, jungle sheep 
and other game at ease, and eats all the spoils of the game. Being deprived of 
guns, he is now prevented from reckless destruction of game as in the past. 
He is tabooed from killing bison, nor does he eat its flesh. He is adept at 
catching fish. They are caught in beautifully constructed cruives and also 
on the hook. ^ 

Game Laws . — When a Muduvan kills an animal, he takes the spoils of 
the game to the village. The carcase is suspended over fire for the removal of . 
the hair. It is then washed and cut. In the case of a black monkey, the liver, 
hands, and feet are cut into thin slices separately, which are then pierced into 
five thin stakes. These are then roasted by being suspended over fire, and 
placed on a leaf. The following prayers are then offered to the jungle deity: — 
ersarO^)® ^rruj ^suum uinlL^ek uitlLi^ Qp<dsr ^(^B^mrrsQeirioeOnix) 

^m(^uQuirQ&d <sTeBri(^ih eri^&eofrs 

sfnD&) u!Ei(^ (^Qsa&itrih. “Just as my parents, grand-parents, and their 
ancestors went in quest of food and lived by the spoils of the game, I wish 
the same luck for myself. If I am blessed, I shall offer you a share of the 
spoils before they are tasted by any one else.” The slices are then distributed 
among those present on the spot, and the remaining portion of the carcase is 
divided equally among all the village folk. It is interesting to note that 
an analogous custom of giving offerings of the liver to the jungle deity 
prevails among the Lhota Nagas of Assam. 



Collectian of minor forest produce . — The Mudiivans are the denizens of 
the hills and are invaluable for the collection of forest produce which are the 
property of Government. The Forest Department employs them for this pur- 
pose at a daily wage of six annas, which they receive as cash or as rice and 
other provisions from contractors to whom the right of collection may be 
leased. The collection is made in summer, and the daily wage hardly suffices 
to make both ends meet. The following are some of the produce collected 
by them; — 

1. Inchi — wild pepper (amonium zingiber). 

2. Manchal (circuma longa). 

3. Kunkilium (resin of canarium strictum). 

4. Cheeyaka (pods of acacia concinna). 

5. Mattipal (juice of ailanthus malabarica). 

6. ^ Honey and wax. 

7. Wild cardamoms. 

The Muduvans are not so adept as the Mannans at tree climbing and 
collection of honey. They are also employed for elephant-catching operations. 

Industries . — Living as the Muduvans are in the high forest where cane 
and reed abound, they have attained a certain measure of proficiency in mak- 
ing fine articles out of them. They make fine mats, baskets, and sieves out 
of reeds (Ochlandra Travancorica) and sell them to the people of the plains. 
These are made by women. Men make fine rattan boxes. The cane is well 
seasoned before it is used. 

Livestock . — The wealth of the average Muduvan is locked up in his cat- 
tle which consist more of buffaloes than of cows. The Muduvan buffalo is 
a variety of the Indian water-buffalo. Its life on the hills seems to have made 
it a finer animal, and it is in a way semi-wild. All the village cattle are pen- 
ned at night in an enclosure close to their habitations. In the morning they are 
released from the pen when they are milked by males. After milking they 
are driven to the village grazing ground by a Muduvan who takes them back 
in the evening to the pen. The cattle are milked only in the morning. The 
milk is boiled and drunk by them. Being by nature very hospitable the^^ffer 
a cup of milk to visitors like the Somals of Africa. 

Chapter VI. 

Dietary of the tribe . — Ragi is the staple food of the Muduvan, but some 
relish composed of some vegetables boiled with salt and chillies is alwa5/S 
taken along with it. To those on the Cardamom and Kannan Devan hills, 
rice is an article of luxury. He eats all sorts of lizards, rats, ibex, sambhar, 
fish and fowl. The flesh of black monkey (Semnopithicus Johni) is esteemed 
above all. Women do not eat jungle sheep. 
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In a family, the father and children take their food from the same leaf. 
This holds good in the case of the mother. When - a boy comes of age, he 
eats separately. On festive occasions, two or four of them partake of their 
food from the same leaf. They eat and drink only at the hands of high caste 
Hindus, and never at the hands of other hill-tribes like the Mannans or the 
low castes of the plains. They do not use vessels belonging to them for cook- 
ing, nor do they like others see them eating. 

Drink . — The Muduvans of the West coast are fond of alcohol. They 
extract a juice from a wild palm (Caryota'urens) which grows on lower ele- 
vations. After allowing the juice to ferment, they drink it freely. The 
beverage is known by the name of Tippilikal. The Muduvans on the Carda- 
mom Hills are not addicted to this beverage owing to the paucity of the palm. 
Those on the West coast are addicted to opium also. 

Utensils and implements . — Food is cooked by worsen in earthenware 
vessels, purchased from the adjoining British villages on the plains. Provi- 
sions are stored in bamboo tubes which are also used for carrying water. 
Leaves are used as plates. Some of the well-to-do Muduvans have now taken 
to the use of copper and brass vessels for domestic purposes. 

The implement par excellence of the Muduvan is the bill-hook which 
is his sole companion wherever he goes. It is used for a variety of purposes 
from building a house to skinning a rat, — clearing jungle, and collection of 
fuel. The axe is used for felling trees and collecting fuel. They use a small 
mammatty with long handle for hoeing up the soil and sickle for harvesting 
crop. The digging spud is used by women who go in search of wild roots-,, 

Dress . — The clothing of men consists of a loincloth and a small perineal 
cloth kept in its place by a string round the waist. The loincloth is six to 
eight cubits long and is hitched up short to facilitate freedom of movement. A 
turban five or six cubits long is tied round the head, and a kumbly or blanket 
is invariably tied round and carried on the back. Ordinarily, the kumbly 
serves as a hold-g.ll to carry all his indispensable necessaries. Being rain- 
proof, it serves as a rain-coat during the rainy season. They have now taken 
to the use of coats and shirts. 

In the case of women, the cloth is sixteen to eighteen cubits long. After 
being brought round the waist and tucked in there, it is taken over the body, 
and two corners are knotted on the right shoulder. A mother always carries 
her baby on the back, and a portion of the outer end is so tied round as to 
give a safe berth for the baby. 

Ornaments. — Th^ men usually wear ear-rings, rarely of gold, with bits of 
glass set on them, silver and brass rings on the fourth digit of the hand, and 
som^imes a bangle on each arm. The women go in for beads. Strings of 
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UtensiJs ^ Typical Muduvan Woman (in profile) 
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, them adorn their necks, white and blue being their favourite colours. Rings 
for the ear and fingers are the same as those of men. They put on four glass 
^ or brass bangles on each wrist, while a round armlet or two adorn above each 
elbow. Mettis (brass rings) are worn on the second toe of the right foot. 
The pattern of jewqlry is the same as those seen on the women of the plains. 
They are brought ready-made from the plains. Unmarried women wear less 
jewelry than the married, and wfidows wear none. The Muduvans of the 
present day go in for ornaments of gold. 

Daily Life . — The members of a family get up early in the morning, the 
^wife being the first to make fire, set the pot on to boil, and open the door. 
Besides, she cowdungs the floor and cleanses the family utensils. After the 
morning meal at 9 a.m., the husband and other elderly male members go out 
either to attend to their own work in the field or to neighbouring estates to 
eke out their livelihood and return to the village in the evening. The women 
also follow suit with babies on their back and catch fish or crabs, or dig up 
roots by means of a spud, and return onty in the evening. All domestic work 
is done by women. The collection of fuel, grinding of ragi, and cooking are 
their lot. The paternal personality dominates in all domestic affairs. 

The chief elderly men of the village may convene a meeting occasionally 
to adjudicate village disputes. The ordinary routine of the day maybe 
broken by visits of people from neighbouring villages who might have to talk 
over a proposed marriage or to have a friendly talk. In the evening, the lamp 
is lighted. The}^ take their food and retire to rest. 

„ Language . — The habitat of the Muduvans is at the junction of two dis- 
tinct linguistic areas represented by Tamil in the districts of Madura and 
Coimbatore on the East, and Malayalam in Travancore on the West. They 
live at this meeting-place and speak a blend of Tamil and Malayalam. The 
language is no doubt Dravidian, Tamil predominating over Malayalam on the 
East ; and vice versa on the West. A few can now read and write. The 
following are a few samples of their language : — 

Korangatti ... ... Cooked rice. 

Veikarei ... ... Come on, youngsters. 

Mutha Grand-father. 

Maman Vilakkathri ... Uncle calls. 

Conclusion . — The average Muduvan enjoys a better physique than most 
other hill-tribes of Travancore. He represents a taller strain, with an 
aquiline nose depressed at the root, and moustache. With skin dark-brown, 
hair black and woolly, and fore-head retreating, his simplicity of life, 
cheerfulness and healthy look give him a charming personality. Sturdy in 
limbs and ^rect in bearing, he can endure great fatigue, and carry heavy 
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loads at ease for fifteen to twenty miles on the back. As a rule he is more 
truthful and much more reliable than other hill-tribes. 

The economic condition of the Muduvan is rosier than that of other 
hill-tribes, as he looks better fed, better clad, and better furnished. The in- 
stitution of dormitories, now a survival of savagery,, w'as originally an 
economic and social organization for purposes of food-quest and training of 
young men and women in their social and other duties. It is still a living 
institution whose functions have been modified by efflux of time. It has 
now a moral value, tending to the segregation of youths to their respective 
halls, and accounts for the high standard of their morality. Group-corn-... 
munism in its original sense is dead among them, for it kills individual effort 
and initiative. The Muduvan of the present day is better equipped to face 
the struggle for existence. This augurs well, for, according to Havelock 
Ellis, ^ under any economic system, the responsible pers®nal direction of the 
individual and family remain equally necessary and no progress is possible, 
so long as the individual casts all responsibility away from himself on to the 
social group he forms part of.” 

Nevertheless, the Muduvans show a diminishing return. Small-pox 
claims a heavy toll occasienally. When the scourge does appear, they 
abandon a settlement bag and baggage to escape contagion, leaving the sick 
to teke care of themselves with a little food. Cholera and malaria also claim 
their share in summer, when they are in diminished vitality. 

The advent of European planters and Cardamom ryots from Madura has 
flared up their imagination, and they have not been slow to grasp ..the 
advantages of stable cultivation. They have cut the first sod by opening 
small cardamom gardens on the Cardamom Hills, which enable them to tide 
over their wants in summer. Nomadic agriculture is still their mainstay. 
Owing to inaccessibility, only faint streaks of light are now penetrating into 
their households ; some are now able to read and write Tamil. Education is 
the only effective lever to raise them from the quagmire of ignorance. With 
facilities for education, the opening of co-operative credit societies 
requires careful attention to encourage habits of thrift and save them from the 
clutches of usurers. These innovations would tend to their material, moral, 
and intellectual progress and find for their capacities “ fresh pastures and 
avenues new ”. 
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A BRIEF TRANSLATION OF MAHAVlRA’S “SURYA- 
PRAJNAPTI”, OR, “THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE SUN.” 

By Dr, R. Shama Sastry, B.A., Ph.D, 


the Suryaprajnapti consists of twenty lessons on astronomy taught by the 
Vardhamana to Gautama, his disciple. It is written in Prakrit. The Com-'^ 
mentator, Malayagiri, says in the fifth introductory verse that owing to the 
bad influence of Kali, the commentary written by Bhadrabahu has now 
become extinct. It is probable that this Bhadrabahu is one of the Ganadha- 
ras. -In p, 16 the Commentator calls Bhadrabahu Bhadrabahuswami, though 
in the fifth verse he is styled as Bhadrabahusqri, perhaps, for the sake of 
the metre’s not permitting the use of swami, 

Mahavira is said to have been residing in Mithila while teaching this 
astronomy to Gautama, (p. 2.) 

Various Kinds of Years . — In a Nakshatra month there are 819 muhur- 
tas. This is proved thus : A Yuga consists of three lunar years and two inter- 
calary lunar years, i.e., of 1830 days. This divided by 67 gives 27 days 
9 muhurtas f-y. This when reduced to muhurtas is equal to 819|-^. (A 
day = 30 muhurtas.) (pp. 1 to 10.) 

Likewise for solar and other months : A Yuga of five years = 1830 days; 
1830 -f 60 = 30^ days for a solar month = 915 muhurtas. Likewise in a Yuga 
there are 62 lunar months. Hence in one month = days or 

29.||- X 30 = 885 muhurtas. Likewise Karma masa = — ff" — 30 = 900 
muhurtas. 

Length of Day and Night . — In the solar year of 366 days there is only 
Qoe^day of 18 muhurtas and only one night of 18 muhurtas and likewise only 
one day of 12 m. and one night of 12 m. In the first six months the first day 
is of 18 m. and the night of 12 m. while the last night in the six months 
is of 18 m. and the day of 12 m. This is proved thus ; — 

In a year the two suns move in 366 diurnal circles, each moving through 
half a circle. These circles are one within the other. Each circle may be 
imagined to be divided into 1830 parts. Since each day = 30 muhurtas, the 
two suns together fake 60 muhurtas to complete the circle'of 1830 divisions. 
Hence in one muhurta = 30^ divisions = Hence one division is 

passed through muhurtas. ^ ^ 
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^ Again in the course of 183 days 6 muhurtas increase or decrease : what 
is •the rate of increase or decrease per day ? If there is an increase of 6 
^muhurtas in 183 days, the rate of increase per day is = = muhurtas. 

This is only when the suns are moving in the second external or internal 
diurnal circle. So when they are moving in the third external or internal 
circle the increase or decrease will be That is when they are in the third 
interna] circle, the day will fall from 18 to (18 — -/y) muhurtas and the night 
will rise from 12 to (12 + rnuhurtas ; and so on when they move through 
the outermost circle (183rd circle), then the day will fall by 183 X -5^ — 6 
«iuhurtas and the night will gain by = 6 muhurtas. Thus the longest 

night is the last 183rd night of the first six months and the longest day of 18 
muhurtas is the last 183rd day of the second six months, (pp. 10 to 16.) 

Likewise the shortest day of 12 m. is the last 183rd day of the first six 
months and the shortest night of 12 m. is the last 183rd night of the second 
six months. 

This implies that the 92nd day in the first and the second six months is of 
15 muhurtas. (pp. 18-24.) 

Yuga circle is divided into 124 divisions corresponding to 124 Parvas, 
i.e., 62 full moons and 62 new moons. 

The theory of tw'o suns is thus explained (p. 22) : — 

“ There are two suns : Bharata and Airavata. They both move through 
half a diurnal circle in the course of 30 muhurtas ; i.e., in the course of 60 
muhurtas or 2 days, they complete each a complete diurnal circle. That sun 
who moves in the outermost circle in the southern hemisphere is called Bha- 
rata, because he illumines the Bharatakhanda. The other who moves through 
the same outer circle in the northern hemisphere is called Airavata, because 
he illuminates the Airavata area. The Bharata is visible to us. The circle 
through which this sun moves has to be imagined as being divided into 124 
divisions. The same circle should also be cut into four parts by drawing the 
vertical and horizontal diameters (davarika). Of these four parts the south- 
eastern must be made to contain 92 diurnal circles, the north-western 91, the 
north-eastern 92 and south-western 91 circles, (p. 23.) Of these circles the 
Bharata in the second half of the year moves through 92 circles and the 
Airavata 91 circles. Likewise in the north-western division, the Airavata moves 
through 92 circles and the Bharata through 91 circles. ” The suns rise 
simultaneously and move through half a circle, one in the north and the 
other in the south'- of Meru and passing to the west go to the ocean or the 
nether world, as variously stated by a number of Tirthas or astronomers. 
Again the next paornihg the Airavata rises in the second circle in the south 
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and the Bharata in the second circle in the north and they complete the diurnal ^ 
circle. In this way they are said to complete 183 circles in each hdf 
year, increasing the day in the Dakshinayana, the first half of the year and 
decreasing the night at the same time by 6 muhurtas. Likewise in the 
Uttarayana, they complete 183 diurnal circles together alternately changing 
places and making night longer and the day shorter by 6 muhurtas gradually. 

There are six different views as to the intervening distance between the 
two suns. Some say that the distance is 1133 yojanas. Others say that it 
is 1134 yojanas. A third school is of opinion that it is 1135 yojanas. A 
fourth view is that an island and an ocean separate the two suns from each, 
other. A fifth doctrine is that there are two islands and two oceans between 
them, while a sixth school maintains that there are three islands and three 
oceans between them. All these are false. The real distance between the 
first two diurnal circles is 5|-x yojanas and the distanc-e between any two 
circles increases at this rate per two circles from the innermost to the 
outermost, (p. 25.) 

When the Bharata and the Airavata suns move through the innermost 
diurnal circle, then they are separated from each other by a distance of 
99,640 yojanas. (p. 26.) The reason for this is as follows: — 

Now the diameter of the Jambudvipa is 1,00,000 yojanas, in length. 
Out of this, each sun moves through the circumference of a circle, the 
diameter of which is 180 yojanas, when both of the suns move through the 
innermost diurnal circle. Thus they make the total length of the diameter 
360 yojanas. Deducting this from 1,00,000, we have 99,640 yojanas eg the 
intervening distance between the two suns. 

When the two suns move through the innermost circle, then the day is 
of 18 muhurtas and the night of 12 muhurtas; when beginning a new year 
they move through the second innermost circle, then they will be separated 
from each other by a distance of 99,645 yojanas. 

Now the second innermost circle is greater than the first by 2^^ yojanas. 
•^iansidering the circles of the two suns, the increase is 2-|| x 2 = 5^^ yojanas. 
Then the day will be 18 — muhurtas and the night .12 4--^^ muhurtas. 

When they move through the third inner circle the distance between them 
will be 99, 651-g?3- yojanas and the day will be 18 muhurtas and the 
night 12 4--^ muhurtas. 

When they move through the outermost circle, on the 183rd day, i.e., 
the last day of the first Ayana, the distance between them will be 1,00,660 
yojanas. The reason for this is as follows : — 

. Each day the distance will increase at the rate oi 5|,f. Hence 
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X 183 - 1,020 yojanas. This when added to the distance of 99,640 yojanas 
iti the innermost circle makes it 1,00,660 yojanas. The night will be then 
of 18 muhurtas and the day of 12 muhurtas. This will be reversed gradually 
when they move towards the innermost circle, (p. 28.) When they are in the 
innermost circle, the distance will be reduced to 99,640 yojanas and the day 
will be of 18 muhurtas and the night of 12 muhyrtas. ^ 

Thus when they move through the innermost circle, i.e., traverse a circle of 
180 yojanas in diameter the day will be of 18 and the night of 12 muhurtas. 
(p. 31.) Regarding the rate of increase in yojanas per circle from the 
innermost to the outermost, there are seven different opinions ; (p. 33.) 

. . ^ 421 - 

(1) Some say that it is 2i^ yojanas. 

(2) Others say that it is 2^ yojanas. 

,, j> 


(3) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 
( 7 ) 
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183 
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All these are false. 

According to our own view it is 2 -J-l yojanas or 5^ yojanas with the 
two suns. The reason for this has already been noticed and will also be 
explained later on. 

Regarding the shape of Vimanas or the cars of the sun and the moon 
thej^e are as many as eight different views : (p. 36.) 

(1) They are spherical. 

(2) ,, like a square. 

(3) „ rectangular. 

(4) ,, rhombic. 

(5) „ cylindrical. 

(6) ,, like a cone. 

(7) „ twisted cylinders. 

(8) ,, like an umbrella. 

Of these the first view is correct and acceptable to Mahavira. 

Now regarding the views of those who, taking the vertical and horizontal 
diameters of the diurnal circles of the sun and the moon to be 1,133 yojanas, 

multiply it by 3 to arrive at the measure of the circumference, we say that they 
.are all wrong not only with regard to the length they assign to the diameters, 
but also in making the circumferenc e thrice the diameter. For really the 
circumference of a circle is equal to xlO where D is diameter. Accord- 

ingly 3X1133 is less than ^/I133»xl0. Likewise with those who tak^ the 
6 
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diameter to be 1,134 or 11,35 yojanas and multiply it by 3 to get the circum- 
ference. '' 

Our own view is that each half circle differs from the other by 2fx 
yojanas. 

Now the diametrical length of the Jambudvipa is 1,00,000 3?ojanas. Of 
this, 180 yojanas gp to makeup the diametrical length of half of the inner- 
most diurnal circle (south of the Meru) and ISO j^ojanas the diametrical 
length of the other half of the innermost diurnal circle in the north. Put 
together, they amount to 360 yojanas. Deducting this from the diametrical 
length of the Jambudvipa, we have 1,00,000 — 360 == 99,640 yojanas, i.e., the'" 
distance between the two suns in the innermost diurnal circle. Hence the 
measure of the circumference of Jambu circle of 99,640 yojanas in diameter is 
^996402x10 = ^99281296000 = 315089, the remainder^218079 being neg- 
lected. Likewise while the suns are in the second innermost circle the 
distance between them is of 99,645f-| yojanas in diametrical length. For 
while in the second innermost circle, the two suns together move 5|-x yoja- 
nas more. Hence converting this into a circle of S-lf yojanas in diameter, 
we have ^(5 -1^)^ x 10 = = 17|^f or 18 3’ojanas for circumference. 

Hence adding this to 3,15,089, we have 3,15,107 j^ojanas. 

Likewise when they are in the third innermo.st circle, the distance between 
them increases by 5|| 5''ojanas or 17f|- yojanas or 18 yojanas in round 
numbers. Adding this to 3,15,107, we have 3,15,125 yojanas. 

Similarly when thej^ are in the outermost circle, the distance betw'een 
them will be 3,18,315 yojanas. (p. 44.) 

Regarding the movements of the sun there are various theories : some 
say that the sun, a mass of burning rays, rises in the east, and going across 
high up in the sky, vanishes in space in the west in the evening. Others 
who regard the earth as a sphere say that the sun rises in the east and going- 
above the earth transversely descends down in space below in the evening 
an^Shcromes up again next morning. A few say that in the morning he 
ascends the summit of the eastern mountain, and going across the earth 
descends on the summit of the western mountain. Some others say that he 
rises from the ocean and sinks in the western ocean again in the evening, 
while others think that he visits the earth from a different world and goes 
back to another different world in the evening. Some think that he rises in 
the east and illuminatjng the southern hemisphere goes to th^ north through 
the west ; and that when he is in the south, the north will be in the dark and 
vice versa, (p. 46.) 
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^ The real aspect of the question is this : — 

• Let us imagine a circle high above the Jambudvlpa. Let the circumfe- 
rence of the circle be divided into 124 equal divisions, the horizontal and 
vertical diameters being also drawn dividing the circle into four quadrants. 
Thus there will be 184 diurnal circles, in the south-eastern quadrant divided 
into 31 divisions. This quadrant is visible to this gem-like earth. About 
800 yojanas high above the earth, the two suns rise here, the Bharata sun in 
the south-eastern quadrant, the Airavata in the north-eastern. Then they 
move through their diurnal circles, one in the south and the other in the 
^ north, illuminating the southern and the northern sides of the Meru, keeping 
at the same time the eastern and the western of the Jambu island in the 
darkness of the night. That is the Airavata traverses across in the north and 
then in the east of Meru, while the Bharata moving across the south, traverses 
in the west of Meru. Thus when they move in the east and the west, they 
keep the north and the south in the dark. Then the Airavata rises in the 
south-eastern quadrant and the Bharata in the north-eastern quadrant the 
next day. 

There are four different views regarding the velocity of the sun per 
muhurta ; — (pp. 48-64.) 

Some say that he moves 6,000 yojanas per muhurta : Others say that 
he moves 5,000 per muhurta : a few say that he goes through 4,000 yojanas 
per muhurta. Some others say that he moves in three different velocities, 
i.e,, six, five, and four thousand yojanas, per muhurta. 

^ Now regarding the first school : — 

When the sun is in the innermost diurnal circle, then he moves through 

6.000 yojanas per muhurta and then the day is of 18 muhurtas and the night 
of 12 muhurtas. It is evident that the area illuminated and heated by the 
sun is as much as he traverses in half a day. Now in 9 muhurtas he moves 
9x6,000 = 54,000 yojanas. Hence to that extent he heats and illuminates the 
world both in front and behind. Hence the whole area heated and illumi- 
nated by the sun will be 54,000 yojanas in front and 54,000 yojanas b ehhj d. 
Hence 1,08,000 yojanas he will illuminate and w'ill be visible. When he is 
on the outermost circle, the day will be of 12 muhurtas and the night of 18 
muhurtas. Hence the area illuminated will be 12 X 6,000 = 72,000 yojanas. 

Likewise according to the second school the illuminated area will be 

90.000 yojanas when he is in the innermost circle and 60,000 yojanas when 
he is in the outermost circle. 

Similarly it is easy to calculate the extent of illuminated area according 
to the third school, i.e,, 72,000 yojanas and 48,000 yojanas respectively. 

Accordipg to the 4th school, the sun is quickest for a muhurta iq^ the 
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morning and the evening, and slowest for a muhurta in the midday and 
moderate during the rest of the time. Hence he moves at the rate of 6,00i) 
yojanas 2 muhurtas in the morning and evening put together ; hence 12,000 
yojanas ; at 4,000 yojanas, for a muhurta in the midday ; at 5,000 yojanas 
for 15 muhurtas ; hence 5 x 15,000 = 75,000. Adding together, he illuminates 
91,000 yojanas when he is in the innermost circle. 

But while he moves through the outermost diurnal circle when the day 
is of 12 muhurtas and the night of 18 muhurtas, the area illuminated will 
be 12,000 + 45,000 4- 4,000 = 61,000 yojanas. 

Mahavira’s own view' of this question is that while in the innermost,-^ 
circle, the sun moves through 5,25 1§J yojanas per muhurta. The reason 
for this is as follows : — 

The two suns complete one diurnal circle in one day, t.e., one sun 
completes one circle in two days. The circumference of the innermost circle 
is 3,15,089 yojanas. Hence in one muhurta the sun goes through 3,15,089 -f 
60 = 5,251|^. Now the illuminated area will be as much as the sun traverses 
in half a day. Hence, the day being of 18 muhurtas, in 9 muhurtas he 
goes through 9 x 5,251f^ = 47,263|^ yojanas. 

Similarly, the second circle being of 3,15,107 yojanas in circumference, 
he moves through 5,251f J yojanas per muhurta. Now half a day in 

the second diurnal circle is muhurtas = -^8- muhurtas. Hence 5,251 

Likewise the velocity, too, becomes more by yojanas per yojana per 
outer circle than in the previous circle, i.e., 18 yojanas more than the previous 
circle. Likewise each outer circle gets larger by 18 yojanas. 

When the sun moves through the third diurnal circle on the second day 
of the new year of a cycle, then his velocity per muhurta is 5,252|§ yojanas ; 
for the circumference of this circle is 3,15,125 yojanas; 2 £yoianas_ _ 
5,252^^ yojanas per muhurta or we may add to the sun’s velocity per 
muh]|)-ta in the second diurnal circle more per yojana and get the same 
result. The illuminated and visible area while the sun is in this circle is 
47,096|-J+.y\ yojanas. 

The reason for this is as follows : — 

Now' the day measure on this day is = muhurtas. 

Hence the illuminated area = X = 47,096 4- yojanas. 

The constants used in ascertaining the rate of velocity and the illuminat- 
ed and visible area in each diurnal circle are (1) and (2) 84 or 83|.^. 

The first constant denotes the excess of velocity gained by the sun in 
each^circle as he advances from the innermost diurnal circle lo the outer 
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^ circle in succession. The second constant is the decrease in the heated and 
visible area as he advances from the inner to the outer circles one after 
another. 

% 

The reason for the first has already been pointed out. The reason for 
the second is this : — 

Now in the innermost circle the measure of the visible area is 47,263|-^, 
This is attained in 9 muhurtas. Hence if we consider the area at- 
tained in of a muhurta, we divide 47,263 by 9 x61 = 549. The 

quotient will be 47,263|^- -r 549 = 86-ij^ d-fx yoj^nas. 

Now the excess of velocity gained by the sun per outer circle is -Jfth 
of a yojana per yojana ; and also the circumference gets larger by 18 yojanas 
in each outer circle than the previous circle. 

Now on the third day the measure of half the day is9-j\ muhurtas 
muhurtas. 

Multiplying the excess of area by w’e have 2 yojanas 

+ yojanas. 

Deducting this from 86/^+ If we have 83|| + |f yojanas which 
is taken for 84 in the text. If we deduct this from the visible area of the first 
inner circle we get the visible area of the next second outer circle. Hence this 
is the constant used in ascertaining the visible area in each outer diurnal circle. 

We add to this constant |f and deduct the sum from the visible 
area of the second outer circle. The remainder is the visible area of the 
third outer circle. Likewise in the case of the fourth outer circle, we add to 
the constant and deduct the sum from the visible area of the third 

circle — so if we want to know the heated and visible area while the sun 
is on the 183rd circle, compared to the third outer circle, then we multi, 
ply |-6 by 183 and add the sum to the constant thus: — X 183 + 83|| 
+ |2 ^85 ||-i--b-®t and deduct this sum from the visible area of the third; 
The remainder is the visible area when the sun is on the 183rd circle. 

The reason for multiplying the number of circles by H in the 
of the third, the case of the fourth, in the case of the fifth 

circle and so on, is this : — 

From the second diurnal circle onwards, the day measure falls short 
of 18 muhurtas by muhurtas. Hence in 18 muhurtas the total decrease 
will be /x X 18 i,e., 36 sixty-one times sixtieth parts. 

This is in rortjnd numbers ; but really speaking the decrease is somewhat 
less and the excess amounts to || Kalas in the 182nd circle. This will be 

deducted there and the real visible area taken to be 85^®^-f fj. 

• <• 


c 
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Now the visible and heated area while the sun is on the 182nd circle ^ 
is 31,916 + yojanas. Deducting from this 85 + we have 31,831f^ 

yojanas for the visible area when the sun is on the 183rd outer diurnal , 
circle. 

Thus as the sun advances from one diurnal circle to another, he 
lessens the visible^ area by a little less than 84 yojanas. 

Now when he is on the outermost circle, he moves 5,305|;^ yojanas 
per muhurta ; for the circumference of this circle is 3,18,315 yojanas. This 
divided by 60 muhurtas gives 5,305-^^ yojanas per muhurta. The visible 
or heated area, i.e., the distance at which the sun becomes visible to men,'*" 
is 31,831|g ; for the day when he is on the outermost circle is of 12 
muhurtas. Hence multiplying by half of day time the rate of yojana per 
muhurta, we have 6 X 5,305 = 3 1,83 l|g- yojanas at which he becomes visible. 

When the sun moves on the last outermost circle but one, then his velo- 
city will be 5,304f^ per muhurta for «-i|§ ® 1 == 5,304|J. 

Likewise the visible area = half the day x circumference of the circle 
or velocity per muhurta. 

Hence, the day being of 12 + muhurtas, we have (6 + ^j-) x 
= 31,916f§+4J yojanas. 

In the same way the visible area and the sun’s velocity may be ascer- 
tained in other diurnal circles. When he goes from outer circle to inner 
circle, his velocity will be less by if yojanas per muhurta per circle and 
the heated area gets less by 84 or 85 yojanas than in the previous tfuter 
circle. 

The decrease by 85 yojanas of the visible area in the inner circles 
is correct only in the case of a few inner circles nearer the outermost 
diurnal circle. For example in the outermost circle, the decrease is, as 
already shown, 85 + ^V + -Br yojanas. 

In the second outer circle it is almost the same again. 

'^te=rln the third outer circle, we multiply by 1 and deduct it from the 
constant 85 + -/^ + f^. 

Hence 85 + /^-l-|-f is the remainder. Adding this to the visible area 
in the previous outer circle, we get 31,916f^ + |.^ yojanas. 

Regarding the area illuminated by the sun or the moon, there are 
twelve different views : — 


(1) Some say that it is one island and one ocean. 

(2) „ „ three islands and three oceans. 


(3) 


3J » 3 ^ ^ 


99 
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(4) Some say that it is seven islands and seven oceans. 


(5) 

>> 

>> 

10 

33 

10 

( 6 ) 


jy 

12 

33 

12 

(7) 


jj 

42 

35 

42 

( 8 ) 

5> 

jj 

72 

35 

72 

(9) 

1 J 

?) 

142 

33 

142 

( 10 ) 


jj 

172 

33 

172 

( 11 ) 


j j 

1042 

33 

1042 

( 12 ) 

J J 

3) 

1072 

33 

1072 


All these are untrustworthy. 

According to Mahavira’s own view, the suns and the moons illuminate 
Y^^th of the area of the Jambudvipa. Suppose the Jambu circle is 
divided into 3,660 parts. Of these parts, one sun illuminates 3 -^ of 3,660 
= 1,098 parts and the other a similar number of parts. Put together, 
they illuminate 2,196 parts. Hence parts of the Jambu circle will be 
in the dark with reference to one sun ; with reference to both the suns 
^ parts or 1,464 divisions will be in the dark. 

Now when the sun is on the innermost diurnal circle, the day is of 
18 and the night of 12 muhurtas. So when he is on the second innermost 
circle on the second day of the year, one sun illuminates minus 

parts of the Jambudvipa and the other as much. Similarly on the third 
day one sun illuminates (5 + xV “■ 8'^'D^ parts of the Jambu and the other 
as much. 

^hus the illuminated part falls short by - 5 /^^ each day with reference 
to each sun. Thus on the 183rd day the decrease amounts to X 183 
= of the Jambu for one sun. 

Hence for both the suns the decrease will be x^ = -^ of the Jambu, 
i.e., so much will be in the dark. Hence the constant quantity illuminat- 
ed on all day is ^ of the Jambu for each sun. 

{To he Continued,) 



STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No. V.— ON AN ^TIOLOGICAl. 
MYTH ABOUT THE INDIAN BLACK-HEADED ORIOLE. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 


The Indian Black*headed Oriole ( Orioltis melanocephalm. — Linn.) is very 
commonly found in Bengal and many other parts of India. It is also found 
in Burma, Tenasserim, Ceylon and the Andaman Islands. The plumage of 
the whole body of this bird is bright yellow. Its head, chin, throat and upper,^ 
breast are black. 

This bird is called Bene Bon or “ The Tradesman’s Daughter-in-law ” in 
many parts of Lower Bengal. In the district of Khulna in Central Bengal, 
it is called the Halde PdkM or “ The Yellow-coloured Bird ” which corres- 
ponds to its Hindi names Pilak and Zardak, both of which terms also signify 
“ The Yellow-coloured Bird ”. In the district of Saran in North Bihar, I 
have heard this bird being called by the name of Pirota — a designation which 
is also applied to it in the adjoining district of Gorakhpur in the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh. The Bengali ornithologist, Mr.. Satya Charana 
Laha, describing some well-known Indian birds in the course of an article 
(in Bengali), which has been published at pages 853-856 of the Bengali 
Monthly Magazine — the Mdsika Basiimatl for Asvina 1329 B.S. (corres- 
ponding to September-October 1922 A.D,), has designated this bird by the 
name of Ghandragokula {vide the figure of the yellow-coloured bird at;, the 
lower right-hand corner of the coloured plate facing page 852 of the same 
issue of this magazine). 

The Europeans in Northern India call the oriole by the name of the 
Mango Bird pn account of the fact that it makes its appearance at the time 
wbep the mango-fruits ripen. * 

[Compare the foregoing name Mango Bird with the appellation of JacJc-. 
fXiiit Bird which is applied to the Indian Cuckoo {Cuculus micropteriis) by 
the people of the district of Sylhet in Assam on account of the circumstance 
that this bird makes its appearance at the time when the jack-fruits come 
into season.] 

As the result of his experience in the keeping of these birds, the Bengali 
zoologist — the late Rai Bahadur Ram Bramha Sanyal, C.M.Z.S., says: '‘As 
a rule, the orioles are shy birds, and, therefore, difficult to tame. When 
three, four or more o f one species are living together, they are seldom found 

* Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian Official, By Mark Thornliill, London. John Murray, 
1899, Page 195. 
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lip associate with each other. They are, however, not quarrelsome birds. 
All of them have a melodious liquid note, which they may be often heard to 
=* utter, while on the wing or seated high on a perch. Orioles are seldom seen 
on the ground. ” * 

The well-known European ornithologist Mr. Eugene W. Oates, at page 
507 of the Volume I of The Fauna of British India (Bitrds), says that the 
Indian Black-headed Orioles breed during the months of April to August and 
that their nests and eggs bear a striking similarity to those of the allied spe- 
cies O. Kundoo. 

Regarding the evolution of this bird, the following setiological myth is 
current in the village of Kuarpur in the Madaripur Sub-Division of the Dis- 
trict of Faridpur in Eastern Bengal : — 

Once upon a time, there lived a woman who had several daughters-in- 
law. But she hated the youngest daughter-in-law' with the greatest of rancour. 
Whenever guests or relatives came to her house, she compelled her much- 
maltreated youngest daughter-in-law to serve the said guest or relative with 
her own meal. As the cruel mother-in-law would not cook any fresh meal 
thereafter for her hated youngest daughter-in-law, the latter had to remain 
fasting during the whole of the day-time. One day, a relative having arrived 
in the house, the ill-treated youngest daughter-in-law was, as usual, obliged 
to entertain him by serving out to him the platterful of her own morning-meal. 
But, as usual, no fresh meal was cooked for her thereafter. The result was 
that she had to remain fasting the whole of that day. 

* Being unable to endure her mother-in-law’s cruel ill-treatment any longer, 
she besmeared the whole of her own body with the paste of the yellow tur- 
meric, and placed upon her own head an earthen pot (handi) blackened with 
soot and went away from the house, crying out: “ Kn/iim ay, Kufum dy'\ 
that is to say, “ O guests and relatives ! You are (now) welcome (lit. you may 
now come), (though you have been the cause of my death). ” She was, sub- 
sequently, metamorphosed into the yellow-plumaged and black-headed bird 
which now bears the appellation of the Indian Black-headed Oriole 

Bon or Halde Pdhhl and which utters, even to the present day, a call-note 
sounding very much like the aforementioned w'ords Kntum dy, Kntum d'if\ t 
On comparing this myth with the second ^triological one which accounts 
for the evolution of the Indian cuckoo, w^e find that the two bear a striking 

* A Hand-Book of the Management of Animals in Captivity iji Lower Bengal. By Rlim 
Bramha Sanyal, Calcutta. Printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press. 1892, pages 199-200. 

t For this setiological myth, lam indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Manoranjan Ray, B.Sc., 
a post-graduate student of anthropology in the University of Calcutta, and a resident of village 
Kuarpur in the Madaripur Sub-Divjsion of the District of Faridpur in Eastern Bengal, who 
communicated it ?o me, ' 
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similarity to one another in many respects, with the undermentioned d.iffer- 
ences only : — 

(1) In the present myth, it is only the persecuted daughter-in-law that , 

is metamorphosed into the Indian black-headed oriole ; while the persecuting 
mother-in-law does not undergo any transformation whatever into the form 
of a bird. , 

(2) In the second aetiological myth, both the persecuted daughter-in- 
law and the persecuting mother-in-law are metamorphosed into birds, the 
latter being transformed into the Indian cuckoo ; while the name of the bird 
into which the former was changed is not mentioned therein, 

(3) For the purpose of accounting for the origin of the bright yellow 
plumage and of the black head and throat of the Indian black-headed oriole, 
it is stated in the aetiological myth, which forms the subject-matter of this 
paper, that the persecuted daughter-in-law besmeared herself with a paste of 
the yellow-coloured turmeric, and placed a soot-begrimed earthen pot upon 
her own head ; while in the other myth, the origin of the Indian cuckoo’s 
characteristic call-note “ Boii Katha Kao ” is explained by the fact that the 
mother-in-law, who had been transformed into the Indian cuckoo, went in 
pursuit of her deceased daughter-in-law who had also been metamorphosed 
into some other kind of bird and was flying away. While pursuing the latter, 
the former kept on uttering the same call-note which means : “ O daughter- 
in-law ! speak out ”, “ O daughter-in-law ! speak out ”, 

The Bengali mother-in-law is popularly believed to be tyrannically dis- 
posed towards her daughter-in-law and habitually to maltreat the latter in 
various ways. Now, the primitive m 5 dh-maker of Eastern Bengal has made 
use of this proverbial cruelty of the Bengali mother-in-law to her innocent 
daughter-in-law for inventing or concocting aetiological myths or stories in 
order to explain the origin of the coloration and the characteristic call-notes of 
birds. This is evidenced by the bird-myth which forms the subject-matter 
of this paper, as also by the second one which accounts for the evolution of 
tkgjypidian cuckoo and its peculiar call-note. 

It will not, I hope, be out of place to mention here that the primitive 
myth-maker of Europe has also similarly made use of incidents connected 
wdth the crucifixion of Jesus Christ in framing myths or fanciful stories to 
account for the origin of the coloration of, or the peculiar markings on, the 
plumage of birds. This wall be evident if we would examine the, European 
folklore about the robin redbreast, the magpie and the cross-bill. 

In many parts of Europe as also in Scotland, it is still popularly believed 
that the robin redbreast, the magpie and the cross-bill were all present on the 
solemn, yet mournful, occasion of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 



^ According to popular belief, a crown of thorns is stated to have been 
placed upon the head of the Saviour of Mankind, and He was crucified by 
His enemies’ nailing His hands and feet to the Cross. In many parts of 
Europe, the people superstitiously believe that the Robin Redbreast extracted 
the thorns from Christ’s crown of thorns and that this little bird derived the 
red hue of its breast either from the fact that the blood on>these thorns tinged 
its own chest, or from the fact that it daily paid visits to hell for the purpose 
of putting out the hell-fires by throwing thereupon drops of water, and thus 
got its breast singed by the flames. 

The people of Scotland believe and say that, instead of relieving the 
sufferings of the Crucified Saviour, the Magpie, which was originally endowed 
with beautiful plumage and a melodious voice, behaved heartlessly and inso- 
lently towards Him, that, for its wicked behaviour, it wus punished by being 
deprived for ever of its lovely feathers and sweet voice, and that, since then, 
it has been an ugly-looking bird of ill-omen. These people further believe 
and say that, for its kindly behaviour towards the Crucified Saviour, the little 
bird robin redbreast, which originally possessed only dull-coloured plumage 
and an unattractive appearance, was rewarded by being metamorphosed into 
“ a thing of beauty and a joy for ever 

Then again, the people of Bohemia in Central Europe superstitiously 
believe and say that the cross-bill ver}' benevolently tried to extract the nails 
with which the Saviour’s hands and feet had been fastened to the Cross, but 
that its attempts in this behalf proved fruitless and unavailing, and that, as 
an ^erlasting memento of its benevolent attention to the Crucified Christ, the 
mark on its beak has been left. * 

While dealing with the subject of the folklore about the magpie, I should 
point out the fact that even cultured European ladies look upon the sight of 
this bird as an omen prognosticating evil to the seer thereof, as will appear 
from the following incident mentioned by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of 
Candahar in his Forty-one Years in India from Subaltern to Coinmander-in- 
Chief : — 

“ As we (Sir Louis Cavagnari and Sir Frederick Roberts) ascended, 
curiously enough, we came across a solitary magpie, which I should not have 
noticed had not Cavagnari pointed it out and begged me not to mention the 
fact of having seen it to his wife, as she would be sure to consider it an 
unlucky omen. ” t 

* Vide pages 7^-72 of the article entitled: — Bird-Mythology, by.R. R. P. in The Calcutta 
Review (No. CCXXV) for July 1901, pages 71-75. 

t Forty-one Years in India front Subaltern to Commatidcr-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts of Candahar. In two Volumes. London; Richard Bentley and Son. 1897. Vol. IT, 



[I am inclined to think that the Bengali name Bene Bon or “ The Trade^^- 
man's Daughter-in-law ”, which is applied to the Indian Black-headed 
Oriole {Oriolus melanocephalus), is based on some myth or legend wherein 
this bird is, most likely, stated to have been the daughter-in-law of a Bania 
or tradesman. Should some Bengali reader of this Journal, who is well up 
in the subject of bird-myths, be aware of the existence of any myth or legend 
of the description suggested by me, he will greatly oblige the author ot this 
paper by communicating it to him through the medium of this Journal.'] 



THE VAKAtAKAS IN GUPTA HISTORY. 

By Dr. S, Krishnaswamy Iyengar, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 
( A paper read before the Mythic Society.) 


It is now more or less generally accepted that a dynasty of rulers, described 
by the title Gupta, ruled from A.D. 319-20 onwards for about two centuries, 
acqnired an imperial position early in their career, and maintained that high 
position for the greater part of that period till it was overthrown by the 
irruption of the Huns into the territory of India. There are certain points 
in their early history which seem incapable of elucidation without a correct 
understanding of the position of the Vakatakas in relation to this imperial 
dynasty. It will be the purpose of this paper to show what influence the 
Vakatakas exercised on the history of the early Guptas. 

Early History of the Guptas. 

It is generally accepted that there was one Maharaja Chandragupta that 
founded this great dynasty, though the dynastic pedigrees add tw'o names 
before him, that of his father Ghatotkacha and his grandfather Maharaja 
Srigupta. It is also generally accepted that this Chandragupta w'as able 
to advance to the higher position of emperor by a marriage alliance that 
he contracted with the powerful clan of the Lichchavis, a princess of 
which clan, Kumaradevi he married. It is generally regarded that he 
had a comparatively short reign extending over no more than about fifteen 
years as a maximum, and that it was really his son Samudragupta who, by a 
series of conquests, advanced the dynasty really to the imperial position. * 
His conquests so-called fall into a number of divisions. Of these, he defeated 
and destroyed the power of nine kings of Aryavarta whose names are men- 
tioned. He is said to have put under tribute five border kingdoms, three 
in the east and two in the north as also nine other tribes, as they seem,«i lUe 
south-west. His chief title to conquest, however, lay in his expedition to the 
south in which he is regarded as having marched as far south as Kancbi in 
South India, conquered twelve kings of the south and set them free. Having 
been successful against all these kingdoms and states, he got into diplomatic 
relations with six more distant monarchs, of whom five have to be^ located on 
the north-western frontier while the sixth is mentioned specifically to be the 
monarch of Ceylon. f He celebrated an asvamedha Sacrifice in celebration 
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of his vast conquests, and memorials of the celebration of this imperial sacr|- 
lice have come down to us. His son and successor extended these con- 
quests in the south-western direction overthrowing the last remnants of the ' 
Saka power under the Kshatrapas, and carried the Gupta territory to the 
western sea. It was some time in the reign of his son and successor that 
the Hun invasion broke in, and, after varying fortunes, ultimately subverted 
the ruling powder. In this resume of the history of the Guptas the Vakatakas 
appear nowhere, and for all that we see in the details accessible to us from 
the Gupta records, ttie Vakatakas appear not to have existed at all. Notwith- 
standing this apparent omission, there is this significant fact that the list of 
Samudragupta’s southern conquests does not include any part of the Dakhan 
proper. Erandapalli and Daivarashtra, two places located by Dr. Fleet in 
western Dakhan indefinitely, have since been satisfactorily identified with 
places on the east coast region of Kalinga, *' and that makes Samudra- 
gupta’s southern invasion march down by \vay of the coast and return, it 
may be, by a different route but along the same region, so that the southern 
conquests mean really no more than the conquest, as far as it went, of only 
the northern portion of the Madras Presidency. Why is the whole of the 
Dakhan omitted from this southern list ? No part of it could be included 
in the lists of his other conquests except perhaps in reference to the people 
Abhiras whom he is said to have put under tribute. But even the Abhiras 
as such do not figure prominently in the historical records of the period that 
have come down to us beyond this single reference. 

The Vakatakas. “ 

The Vakatakas as such are not known to us except by their inscriptions. 

Of these, we have about half a dozen, of which two at least happen to be stone 
inscriptions in the caves of Ajanta ; the rest of them are copper-plate grants. 
According to the most complete stone inscription, that of the Ajanta cave 
XIV,t the following is the genealogy of the Vakatakas ; — 

1. Vindhyasakti. 

^ 2. Pravarasena I, son of (1). 

3. Rudrasena I, son of (2 ?). 

4. Prithivisena, son of (3). 

5. Pravarasena 11, son of (4 ?). 

6. {name omitted), son of the previous. 

7. Devasena, son of the predecessor. 

8. Harisena, son of the predecessor. 

According to the most complete copper-plate grants, the same genealogy 
would stand as follows •. — 

* Sladras, Ep. Rep. 1908-9, p. 109. Ep. Ind., XII, p. 212. t A. S. W. I.^ Vol. VI,, 124ff. 



1. Vindhyasakti (not mentioned). 

2. Pravarasena I, son of (1). 

Gautamiputra, son of (2), married the daughter of Bhava- 

naga, the ruler of the Bharasiva dynast}' (did not rule). 

3- Rudrasena I, Gautamiputra’s son and grandson of (2). 

4. Prithiyisena I, son of (3). 

5. Rudrasena II, son of (4), married Prabhavatigupta, the daughter 

of Devagupta and Kubheranaga. 

6. Pravarasena II, son of (5), otherwise Divakarasena. 

7. Naiendrasgna, son of (6), married Ajjhitabhattarika, a princess 

of Kuntala. 

8. Prithivisena II, son of (7). 

A comparison of these lists shows that, in the Ajanta cave inscriptions, there 
are two names omitted, those of Gautamiputra, son of Pravarasena I, and 
Rudrasena II. It is possible to explain the omission of the first name as due 
to the fact of his not having ruled, while the omission of the second does not 
admit of that explanation. In the present state of the document, it is even 
possible to say that the first name is gone. In regard to the omission of the 
second, however, the only possible explanation seems to be that it is due to 
the carelessness of the transcriber from the written document to the stone. 
Otherwise, it is almost impossible to understand that a document, not many 
generations removed from Rudrasena II, should commit such a blunder as to 
make the grandson the son, as in the case of Pravarasena II. Assuming, there- 
fore? that the first is omitted in this inscription because he did not rule, and 
the second is omitted through the inadvertence of the sculptor of the inscrip- 
tion, the genealogy from Vindhyasakti to Pravarasena II may be held to be 
in substantial agreement in all the Vakataka documents that have come down 
to us, both on copper plates and on stone. After Pravarasena II, the Ajanta 
inscription contained the name of a son vs'ho came to the throne in his eighth 
year and ruled well. His son was Devasena and his son Harisena according 
to the same record. The name of Pravarasena IPs son is now obliterated Ih 
the record. The Balaghat copper plates of Prithivisena II,* however, describe 
the son of Pravarasena II as Narendrasena by name, and states the fact that 
“the Lakshmi of the family was forcibly drawn to him by his possession of 
great good qualities”. He married a Kuntala princess by name Ajjhitabhatta- 
rika, and by her had a son Prithivisena II who apparently intended to issue 
the actual record. Thus we have in succession to Pravarasena H, one 
list of three geneVations and another of two ; while it is possible that the son 
and successor of Pravarasena H was only one if w'e could assume that the 

'f' Pp. Indica, IX., X'o. 36. 
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name that is omitted in the Ajanta inscriptions is Narendra itself of tljte '' 
Balaghat record. The only difficulty in this equation would be whether the 
forceful. drawing of the Lakshmi of the family by Narendrasena is not in - 
some contrast to the eight-year old child who succeeded Pravarasena II who 
ruled well. .The actual difficulty does come in when the Balaghat inscription 
says that it is Na^rendrasena’s good qualities that forcefully drew to him 
(apahrta) the Sri of the family. This seems almost to imply a disputed suc- 
cession which ended in favour of Narendrasena. In other words, Narendra- 
sena succeeded to the throne of his father either after a war, or as the result 
of a demonstration almost amounting to w'ar. On this assumption the*^ 
accession of the other son of Pravarasena II in his eighth year would become 
impossible apparently as he could have succeeded only after Narendrasena 
and Prithivisena II. This assumption would give to the two reigns of 
Narendrasena and Prithivisena the comparatively short period of less than 
eight years which seems impossible in the circumstances. If, in spite of the 
contrast involved in the ‘forceful drawing of the prosperity of the family’ to 
Narendrasena, we assume Narendrasena as the name omitted in the Ajanta 
inscription, it would perhaps make a more legitimate arrangement to the 
genealogical succession to assume that Prithivisena was the elder son of 
Narendrasena and Devasena another son, it may be of a different wife, 
making Prithivisena and Devasena brothers. The omission of the name 
Devasena in the Balaghat record would then be natural and the omission of 
the name Prithivisena II in the Ajanta cave inscription could be explained as 
due to his being not in the regular line of succession of Harisena and Deva- 
sena. In neither of these cases, however, is the proper weight given to the 
expression which describes the character of Narendrasena’s succession to the 
position of his father as recorded in the Balaghat plates. According to Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn, Narendrasena, “from* confidence in the excellent qualities 
previously acquired by him, took away (or appropriated) the family’s fortunes; 
his commands were honoured by the lords of Kdsala, Mekala, and Malava, 
^diie held in check enemies bowed down by his prow'ess”. This interpreta- 
tion goes too far in clearly indicating a disputed succession, and taken along 
with the succession of the other son in his eighth year of age, would seem 
inevitably to involve the inference of Professor Kielhorn that Narendrasena 
probably took the kingdom from an elder brother, or, at any rate, occupied 
the throne as against an elder brother. Assuming this to be the correct state 
of affairs the genealogy of the family would stand as exhibited in the 
following table : — 


The reading of the original text is corrupt and therefore uncertain. 
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VINDHYA^AKTI. 

PRAVARASENA I. 

GAUTAMIPUTRA (did not rule). 

rudrasWa I. 

I 

PRITHIVISENA I. 

I 

RUDRASENA II. 

DIVAKARA. 

PRAVARASENA II. 

narenWasena. 

PRITHIVISENA II. 

Synchronisms between the Vakatakas and the Guptas. 

This succession list is of no value to us unless it is possible to establish 
that either all of them, or at least some of them, were contemporary with the 
Guptas. Apart from general considerations we are in possession of a specific 
detail which brings Rudrasena II into contemporaneity with the well-known 
Gupta ruler Chandragupta II. Vakataka inscriptions mention that Rudrasena 
II, son of Prithivisena I, married a princess by name Prabhavatigupta, 
daughter of a Maharajadhiraja Devagupta, and the offspring of this marriage 
was Pravarasena II. It is fortunate that a grant of this very PRABHAVATI- 
GUPTA, as regent of her son who had the princely name Divakarasena, has 
become available to us. It is not yet published in extenso, but the account 
■of it given in the Indian Antiquary for 1912 by Professor K. B. Pathak* Teaves 
no doubt as to her identity. She describes herself as the daughter of 
■Chandragupta II and Kubheranaga, and became the crowned queen of the 
Vakataka Rudrasena. Her son is described as the Yuvaraja Divakarasena. 
This grant describes the Gupta genealogy of her parents and brings it down 
only to Chandragupta II, thus making it certain that Prabhavati, the daughter 
of Maharajadhiraja Sri Devagupta, was the daughter of Chandragupta II, 
making Devagupta and Chandragupta the names of the sa me person. This 

; 214 - 315 , ^ 
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(Name gone in the 
Ajanta inscription.) 

DEVASENA. 

I_ 

HARISENA. 
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just confirms what is recorded in the Sanchi inscription of Chandragupta II ^ 
dated G. E. 93 (A.D. 412-13). The grant has the following expression ; ^ 

Maharajadhiraja ^ri Chandraguptasya Devaraja iti 
priya nama idheyalamkrtasya) tasya sarva guna 
sampattaye yavat chandradityarhtavat pancha bikshavo 
bhunj^tam, etc. 

This grant made by a feudatory officer provides that five bikshus be fed, as 
long as the sun and the moon last, in order that king Chandragupta who 
bore the pet name of Devagupta may have possession of all estimable qualities. 
The six letters that are chipped off after ‘nama ’ are supplied by the emend- «*-* 
ation within brackets most satisfactorily, and "give a reasonable rendering 
while the ingenious emendation of Dr. Fleet makes it rather difficult to accept 
the position. The elder interpreter Princep seems correct in this particular. 
He puts it beyond a doubt that Devagupta was the earlier name of Chandra- 
gupta II as Divakarasena was the princely name of Pravarasena II. This is 
also confirmed by the recent discovery of another copper-plate grant issued 
by queen Pfabhavatigupta in the year 19* of the rule or authority of the 
Vakataka Maharaja Pravarasena II. This obviously refers to Pravarasena II, 
who, in this grant is given the name Damodarasena- Pravarasena, which 
means that his princely name was Damodarasena, while he assumed the 
title Pravarasena when he ascended the throne, Prabhavatigupta had two 
sons, Divakarasena and Damodarasena and she was regent for the first and 
in all probability for the second as well. She describes herself in this grant as 
the daughter of Chandragupta and the chief queen of Maharaja Rudrasem of 
the Vakatakas as also the mother of Maharaja Damodarasena-Pravarasena 
[Ind. Afit. for Feb. 1924, p. 48). The grant itself was issued from Ramagiri 
dt Ramtek in the Central Provinces. 

Prabhavatigupta, therefore, was the daughter of Chandragupta II whose 
contemporary, though a younger contemporary, Rudrasena II must have 
been, so that Prithivisena I was in all probability the contemporary of 
Sjl'mjjdragupta and Chandragupta 11. Rudrasena’s must have been a com- 
paratively short reign following as it did the long reign of Prithivisena, as 
Prabhavatigupta declares herself to be the regent for her son in the grant 
'referred to above. It thus seems likely that Chandragupta I was, in all 
probability, a contemporary of Pravarasena I, and his grandson and suc- 
eeSssor Rndrasena L Samudragupta’s reign must have been coeval with 

* The Poona Grant* of Prabhavatigupta, by Y. R. Gupte. The preliminary reading 
of this grant was made by Mr. Gupte and a paper on the subject was read before the 
Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandal, Poona. A short note of it was published also in the 
Indian Antiquary in Vol. LIII, p. 48. , - 


that of Rudrasena I (in part) and Prithivisena 1. Chandraguptall must hav^ 
wiled simultaneously with Prithivisena I in the later period of his reign and 
Rudrasena II, possibly even during the regency of Prabhavatigupta? 

The Vakatakas in Literature. 

The Vakatakas as such are not known to literature. This name for the 
dynasty occurs only in Vakataka inscriptions. In literature they seem to be 
generally referred to otherwise. Of course, there are 2o many alternative 
designations derivable from the people of the country that it is easy to under- 
stand why they are referred to by other names. The general name of the 
^ country is Vidarbha and the general designation of the people Bhojas. 
There is very good literary authority, reaching back to the Aitareya Brahmana, 
that the rulers of the region went by the name Bhoja. Kalidasa refers to the 
region by the name Vidarbha in his Malavika-Agnimitra. In the Raghu- 
vamsa, particularly in the chapter bearing on the svayamvara of Indumati, 
he uses the name Bhoja and its derivatives. But in connection with the 
subsequent marriage he uses Krathakalsika for the people. He seems apparently 
to use the name as one word. But the Vishhupuraiia and the Harivamsa, 
strangely enough, speak of the Bhojas as descended from Vidarbha who is 
given three sons, Kratha, Kaisika, and * Lomapada. Of these, the first i? 
described as the ancestor of the Bhojas, the second the father of Chedi, the 
founder of the Chaidya family, the later Chedis of Bundelkhand. Passing 
over the slight difference between the Harivamsa and the Vishnupurana in 
this regard, the two families, the Bhojas of Vidarbha and the Chedis of 
Bundelkhand are regarded as belonging to the same family of rulers. Hence if 
they are referred to generally as Bhojas in literature there is some justification 
for it. But then why should the rulers of the dynasty be so particular to 
describe themselves Vakatakas ? The one possible explanation seems to he 
that the term Bhoja was the name of the people as a whole while that of the 
Vakataka might be that of a comparatively narrow clan or even a ruling 
family which probably came into importance after the Vishnupurana received 
its final form. This position seems to receive support from the tradition 
embodied by Ramadasa in his comment Ramasetupradipam on Pravara^na’s 
Setubandha Kavyam. In commenting on sloka 9 of the 1st asvasa, he explains 
the expression ‘abhinavarayaraddha ’ as begun by the newly installed king 
Pravaraseiia, and explains it by saying that Pravarasena was, according to 
some, Bhojadeva. In other words, it was the general opinion of scholars 
that Pravarasena was the king of the Bhojas. Ramadasa apparently accepts 
this interpretation, and puts it more clearly in the introductory passage where 

* The geographical data of the RaghuvaihSa and the DaSakumaracharita by Dr. Mark Collins 
Appendix B, pp. 54-56. 
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he states it clearly that the great poet KALIDASA composed this work Setu- ^ 
handha Prabandham for the Maharaja Pravarasena, ordered thereto by Maha- 
rajadhiraja Vikramaditya. This idea is embodied in one of the verses of his 
introduction where he brings into comparison Kalidasa’s writing of this Kdvya 
under the orders of Vikramaditya with his own composition of the commen- 
tary under the orders of the emperor Jallaladindra (Jalalu-d-in-Akbar). If 
this tradition should be correct, the work Setubandham is the work of a Bhoja 
king Pravarasena who apparently was in residence at the court of Vikramaditya 
where the great poet Kalidasa also was among the honoured members. This 
seems, therefore, to indicate that Pravarasena, the nominal author, was no--' 
other than Pravarasena II, and that the Vikramaditya referred to there is no 
other than his maternal grandfather Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya ; and it 
seems to fix definitely Kalidasa as the contemporary of this great Gupta 
emperor. 

This position of contemporaneity between Chandragupta II and Pravara- 
sena II, and Kalidasa seems to receive unlooked-for confirmation from another 
source. There is a verse quoted by Rajasekhara which refers to a colloquy 
between two persons. What is said by the first person is thoroughly changed 
in significance by the change of a single word, or one or two words of a verse. 
The verse reads as follows : — 

Asakalahasitatvat ksalitanivakantj^'a 
Mukulitanayanatvadvyakta karnotpalani ' 

Pibati madhusugandhinyanani priyanani 
rz^'ayzvinihitabharah Kuntalanani ashisab ” 

Change pibati into pihatu, and tvayi into mayi. 

The latter half of the sloka by the change of the affix of the verb and the first 
part of the first word of the second line transforms what was a statement of 
a fact into a permission. This illustrative stanxa quoted by Rajasekhara in 
the Kavya *-mimaihsa is also quoted by other rhetoricians such as Kshemen- 
^a in his work on Auchitya Vichdracharcha, and by Bhoja in his alankara work 
Sarasvatt Kanthdhharana and his other work on Sringdra Prakdsika. I am 
informed by Mr. A. Rangasvami Sarasvati, that a manuscript of this last work, 
recently discovered, refers these stanzas to a work of a royal poet, Devagupta 
by name, and is given as a colloquy between this royal personage and Kali- 
dasa. If this should turn out correct, the tradition recorded by Ramadasa 
would have a foundation in authoritative sources. It w'ould then be very 
likely that Ramadasa merely stated the fact that he foujpid authority for 
among the rhetoricians. 
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It establishes the further point that to men of letters Pravarasena II 
5f the Vakataka dynasty was a Bhoja king, and could be so described without 
fear of being misunderstood. The fact that the home territory of the Vaka- 
takas was intimately associated with Bhojakata, the city built in the vicinity 
of the pauranic capital Kundinapura by Krishna’s brother-in-law Rukmi goes 
only to confirm the identification that the Vakatakas were Bhojas, Vidarbhas, 
and even Kratha-Kaisikas as well. The name Vakataka, therefore, could be 
no other than the peculiar clan name or the family name of the dynasty that 
came into prominence in the fourth century after Christ. 

Samudragupta and the Vakatakas. 

It is clear from what is stated above that in the reign of Chandragupta 
II, the Guptas and the Vakatakas were in intimate family alliance, and it seems 
very likely that Chandragupta entered into a marriage alliance with the Vaka- 
takas with a view to securing his flank as against the Saka Satraps of the 
west whom he apparently resolved to uproot. The war between Chandra- 
gupta and the Satraps was a somewhat prolonged affair, in the course of 
which, the chief queen of Chandragupta fell into the hands of the Saka ruler, 
and Chandragupta had to make a dangerous effort to recover her from the 
hands of the enemies, as a recently discovered drama ‘ Devi Chandraguptam ’* 
seems clearly to explain what is indicated in a well-known statement of Bana. 
What exactly was the political relation between Samudragupta and the 
Vakatakas is not made equally clear to us. So much, however, is certain that 
Samudragupta’s southern invasion kept clearly and deliberately outside the 
frontiers of the territory of the Vakatakas. The Vakataka territory under 
Pritihivisena extended from Bundelkhand in the north to Kuntala,theMahratta 
country and the neighbouring part of the Nizam’s dominions. All this vast 
extent of country seems to have been quite out of the list of conquests of 
Samudragupta. The Vakatakas are not even brought into the list of those 
who got into diplomatic relations with them. The only inference possible 
seems to be that the relationship between the Vakatakas and the Guptas was 
so established in his time that Samudragupta had really nothing whatever 4:0 
fear in that direction. In other words, they were already so established in a 
relation of friendly alliance, perhaps even subordinate alliance, that Samudra- 
gupta could go on with his projects elsewhere without having to reckon them 
among those who were likely to give him any trouble. Hence, he could 
boast of having celebrated the aivamldha, long since not performed (chirot- 
sanna) f.e., in all probability, not performed in true imperial fashion. If the 
powerful neighbours, the Vakatakas, were independent and hostile he could 

* Vide a note on this by Mr. A. Rangasvami Sarasvati in the Indian Antiquary for July 
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hardly make this statement. How did this relation between these two ppwets 
come about ? 

Chandragupta I and the Vakatakas. 

There seems an indication how it came about, in the records of the 
Vakatakas. The late Dr. Biihler was unduly sceptic about Pravarasena I and 
the Vindhyasakti of the Vakatakas being the same as Pravjra and his father 
Vindhyasakti of th-s Puranas, as he worked, apparently, with imperfect texts 
of the Puranas. With Mr. Pargiter’s carefully collated texts of the dynasties 
of the Kali Age before us, we are in a far better position to make the identi- 
fication. But that apart, Vakataka records claim for Pravarasena the perfor- 
mance of several sacrifices, all of which seem more or less to form a series of 
ceremonies constituting the full asvamedha, and whatever were the actual 
achievements to which he lays claim, the records do not give us the details. 
He assumes the title ‘ Samrat undoubtedly an imperial title. His son is 
given only the name Gautamiputra and did not rule, and when his grandson 
Rudrasena J ascended the throne the title ‘ Samrat for some reason or other, 
seems to have been given up. At any rate, in all the Vakataka records that 
have come down to us, the credit of the celebration of the imperial sacrifice 
^jid the title ' Samrdf ’, are given only to Pravarasena I ; and even the greats- 
est of his successors Prithivisena I does not lay claim to either. Is this not a 
significant omission and is not the omission of this ‘ Samrat ’ as a title by 
the successor of Pravarasena I a clear indication of a change of political sta^ 
tus ? At the time that Chandragupta I, perhaps as a result of his Lichchavj 
alliance, set forward on his imperial career, he must have found the Vakatakas 
perhaps the only rivals in that ambition. He must have taken advantage of 
something adverse that must have befallen the Vakatakas at the death of 
Pravarasena to compel them to enter into a subordinate alliance with him. 
It might even be that he was himself mainly responsible for the adversity that 
brought about this subordinate alliance though we do not find it stated or 
even indicated either in the records of the Guptas or in those of the Vakata- 
kas. Rudrasena I, the successor of Pravarasena I, dropped the title as a 
r^ulr of this agreement, and stood aside letting Chandragupta pursue his 
imperial career. It is only an assumption of a treaty or something similar 
between the two that could really account for the part that Chandragupta I 
actually played in advancing the Gupta dynasty to an imperial position, and 
the passive acquiescence of the Vakatakas, who, under Pravarasena I, seem tp 
have started on a similar career. More light on this obscure beginning would 
be welcome ; such light as we have seems to lead us to this ^particular infer- 
esnee. Chandragupta was responsible for the foundation of th.e Gupta empires 
The Vakatakas made it possible for him to do so by desisting from hostility 
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atid even actually countenancing the effort. Was there a larger tnotive iri 
The foundation of the empire, and did conterriporaries see any general advan- 
tage in the gradual rise of Chandragupta I to this position ? This is a 
question it would be difficult to answer at present, though an answer to it 
does not seem altogether impossible. The position ascribed to Chandragupta 
above would put a new complexion altogether upon the carreer of the founder 
of the Gupta empire and would raise other side issues which will receive fur- 
ther treatment On another occasion. 

The Vakatakas and the Decline of the Gupta Empire. 

The death of Pravarasena II appears to have introduced a change in the 
political relationship between the Guptas and the Vakatakas. The succession 
as given in the Ajanta inscription of Varahadeva does not let us into the sec- 
ret. The Balaghat copper plates, however, give a clear indication that there 
was a disputed succession, and Narendrasena occupied the throne either by a 
coup d' etat, or, what is less likely, as the result of a successful war. What 
is really significant in this record of his son Prithivisena II is that Narendra- 
sgna’s authority is said to have been acknowledged by the lords of Kosala, 
Mekala, andMalava, the region over which Chandragupta II extended his autho- 
rity comparatively early in his reign and maintained it inviolate by his matri- 
monial alliance with the Vakatakas and the uprooting war against the Ksha- 
trapas of Gujarat and Kathiawar. Kosala, Mekala, and Malava among the 
three will include all the Vindhyan region extending from the coast of* the 
Bay of Bengal in the south-east, north-westwards, at least as far as the Ara- 
valU hills, and, it may be even beyond. As far as we can make out from the 
Gupta records, Kumaragupta’s accession to the throne was a peaceful one and 
perhaps during the early years of his reign he enjoyed peace also. It is from 
the inscriptions of his son Skandagupta that we hear of disturbances in this 
region from the tribes of Push5^amitras whom Skandagupta successfully 
brought back into allegiance according to his [records. Did the Vakataka 
Narendrasena bear any part in this disturbance along the outermost frontier 
of the Gupta empire ? Prithivisena II, the successor of Narendrasena, cre- 
dited in the same record, with ‘ having raised his sunken family What was 
the sinking of the family due to, and in what particular did he manage to 
raise it ? If the severe defeat administered to Pushyamitras by Skandagupta, 
which is supposed to have destroyed their power.'and brought them back into 
obedience, involved the submission directly or indirectly of the Vakatakas as 
well, Prithivisena might then have recovered, at any rate partly, the impor- 
tant position which his family occupied in the days of his predecessors, from 
Pravarasena II backwards. He would have found occasion for this in the 
irruption of the Huus on this very frontier of the Gupta empire. It -will 
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thus be seen that the Vakatakas bore their own share in bringing about the 
decline of the Gupta empire. In the whole period of the struggle of the 
Guptas against the Hunas, the Vakatakas must have been left more or less 
to themselves, and this enabled Prithivisena II and his successors to rehabi- 
litate themselves to a very considerable extent, and that seems what is indi- 
cated in the records of the time of Harisena and his father Devasena. Hari- 
sena’s is the last r^ign of which we have any knowledge, and then the region 
which is peculiarly the dominion of the Vakatakas passes into the hands of 
the new dynasty of the Chalukyas. The Vakatakas thus provide as it were 
a bridge that fills the gap between the Andhras and Chalukyas in the history 
of the Dakhan. 

Conclusion. 

From the available facts both from the Vakataka records and the Gupta, 
as also from certain references in literature, it seems clear that both the 
Guptas and the Vakatakas started on an imperial career and had very soon to 
give up rivalry, apparently for some good reason. Chandragupta was allowed to 
proceed, the Vakatakas standing aside. This position the Vakatakas main- 
tained without change, through all the changing fortunes of the history of the 
Guptas, and thus let the Gupta empire go on in its glorious career unmolested 
by them. We are not in a position to form an idea of the motives that led 
to this self-abnegation on the part of the Vakatakas, but the fact seems clear 
all the same; and let us hope that further research will throw light upon the 
matter. When, however, the Gupta empire had reached the summit of its 
glory after the overthrow of the western Satraps, the Vakatakas seem tojiave 
joined in a movement which pulled the first stone out of the splendid struc- 
ture, and thus contributed to bring about a struggle which, with the advent 
of the Hunas, finally put an end to the great empire of the Guptas. In the 
struggle against the Pushyamitras by Skandagupta on behalf of his father, 
Vakataka influence, if not the actual support of the Vakatakas, seems clearly 
visible behind the position of these tribes, Although for the time Skanda- 
gupta succeeded, that frontier marked the weak spot where the hostile attack 
of t^.e Huns had the best chance of success. When, finally, the empire got 
steadily pushed back this seems the region that most readily detached itself 
from the empire. Thus then, it seems demonstrable that the Vakatakas 
played more or less a decisive part in all the critical periods of the history of 
the early Gupta empire. 


^ KATHAKOPANISHAD. 

[Rendered into English Verse By D, Venkataramaiya, Esg., B.A., L.T.] 


FIRST BOOK. 

First Discourse. * 

1. V^jasravasa gave his all 
Intent on Heavenly happiness. 

His son, Nachiketas they call. 

2. And when the gifts the priests had won 
The stripling eyed, affection deep 

He felt and thus his thoughts did run : 

*3. Blissless is the world ordained 
To him such feeble kine bestows 
As no more can water drink nor chew 
The grass, impotent and udderless. 

4. And Sire, to whom thou givest me ? 

Twice and thrice he asked : to Yama 
jLord of Death, I offer thee. 

t5. Among the roll of his sons I’m first; 

Nor of his disciples I’m the worst. 

What then to Yama is my father’s debt 
That through me he should satisfy? 

6. What we have seen in the past that we 
Behold in the coming years 
For man matures like the forest tree 
And dies alike and is born again. 

|7. The Lord of Fire as a Brahmin guest 
Our house has graced; appeased by all 
He ever is O! Death, ’t is meet 
Thou fetchest water and wash his feet. 

* In order to save bis father from the dreadful consequences of a sacrifice where starving cows 
were given to the officiating priests, Nachiketas willingly offers himself as a gift. 

t Nachiketas is* anxious that his father who is now repentant for having decreed his son s 
banishment to the land of Pluto should not retract his word. 

X Having reached Yama’s abode Nachiketas bad to wait for three days exp^ctinjf Jiif afnval. 
Yama's wife appraises hi^r lo.rdb/ the presence of Nachiket3,s, , . 

9 \ 
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8, That heedless man within whose doors 
A Brahmin stays unfed, his all 

Doth lose — hopes far- and near, 

Fruits of Yoga, fruits of friendship, 

Of sacrifice and charity ; ‘ 

And more, his sons and kine will fall. 

♦ 

9. Adorable youth, since thou three nights 
In my mansion dwelt unfed 

Thy forgiveness I crave and grace 
To remit the sin. For days thus led 
Three boons I grant at thy request. 

§10. Then let my father Goutama 

From care of me be free and pleased 
To greet me from thy presence freed, 
This’s the first of the three boons asked, 

11. As of old beloved thou shalt remain 
Of Auddalaki and Auruni 

(Thy father’s names well known) who fain 
Would greet his Death-liberated son 
And sleep in peace through grace of me. 

12. In the world of S\varga, fear there’s none, 
And Death, thou art not there — nor age, 
Those happy dwellers like mortals heed; 
But free from hunger, free from thirst 
They live in bliss from sorrow freed. 

13. The secret of that holy Fire 

That on to Swarga leads, thou know’st; 
Teach me ; devoutly I desire ; 

A blissful life, I ween, doth wait 
The sacrificer of that Fire. 

This’s the second of the boons I ask. 

14. Then learn of me the secret lore 

Of Agni, Heavenward guide, the path 
To endless joy. World sustaining force ; 
Pervading wasdora’s inmost core. 


S Nachiketas is afraid that his father may be angry that he has returned without bis permis- 
sion and that he may refuse to receive him since he has come back from .the dead. 
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15. He taught Agni, first embodied soul 
And how the altar stands composed 
On which the sacred fire should glow 
And the youth repeated what he was told 
Which pleased the Lord of Death ; and He spake ; 

16. Another boon, I grant thee, child > 

This fire whose secret thou hast learnt 
(The generous-hearted Yama replied) 

Thy name shall bear and this receive : 

The sounding necklace of tinted gems. 

17. Who thrice lights Nachiketa Fire 

Well taught by mother, teacher and sire 
Doth cross the bounds of death. 

Knowing Him, the Brahma-born 
All wise, Resplendent and Worshipful, 

The sacrificer reaches peace. 

18. Kindling thrice Nachiketa Fire 
With observance of duties told 
The wise man cuts the bonds of ill 
While yet on Earth and free from grief 
Rejoices in the Heavenly bliss. 

19. Thy second choice, this heavenward guide 
This Agni I have taught, with whom 
Thy name alone shall e’er abide, 

Nachiketas now thy third boon ask. 

20. The riddle persists — for some, when man 
Is dead, his existence admit 

And others not, knowledge in it 
I crave : of the boons, this is the third. 

21. And doubt in which there was of yore 
Even unto Gods — this subtle lore. 

Of comprehension is obscure. 

Seek, Nachiketas another boon 
Trouble me not — Give up this quest. 

22. Aye, -even Gods had doubts and thou 
• AvQw’.st, the truth is hard to know. 
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Who else save thee can it impart? 

Other boon like this there’s none I trow. 

23. Sons and grandsons who should reach 
A hundred years, plenty of cattle 
Elephants, horses and gold beseech 
Yet regions vast of Earth to rule ; 

And thyself live thy fill of years. 

24. And matched with these if others seem, 
Such boons ask — Life prolonged and wealth 
Nachiketas, rule in the world, supreme ; 

I make thee share the pleasures sweet. 

25. Desires that lie beyond the reach 

Of mortal ken, thou’rt free to beseech, 
Heavenly nymphs on chariots mounted 
On harp and timbrel playing — such 
Do men in vain covet, but thee ; 

They shall wait in service meek 
At my command: O ! Nachiketas 
Knowledge of death forbear to seek. 

26. So transient are the pleasures, O ! Death 
As vanish they may ere morning breaks 
And they bedim the glow of sense. 

All Life is brief; let to thee belong 
Thy proffered chariot, dance and song. 

27. Man’s contentment is not by wealth. 

Thy presence reached, assured are we 
Of Fortune’s smiles and longevity 
Coeval with thy reign supreme 

Know then, none other is the boon I seek. 

28. Arrived in regions Celestial 

Of immortal Gods, assured of gifts 
The choicest that they deign to grant, 

Does man, himself a prey to waste, 
Occupant of this nether abode 
Delight to linger long on Earth, 

Immersed in pleasures of song and love 
When these he knows are void of wdrth? 


Where obstinate doubt the mind deludes 
Of the great Hereafter, that, teach me, Death. 
None else but what for eye eludes 
Our quest will Nachiketas seek. 


Second Discourse. 

The two divergent aims of life, 

Eternal good and transient joy — 

Each in its fold doth bind the man. 

And he is blest that the good pursues 
But he is lost that pleasure woos. 

The Good and the pleasing both seek man 
AVith reflection’s aid the wise one makes 
His choice of Good. The witless man 
Elects to tread the path of pleasure. 

But thou hast wisely scorned the joys 
Of Earth and charms of Heavenly nymphs; 
Not all the riches wherein is plunged 
The multitude do thee rejoice. 

The paths of wisdom and Nescience 
Of Light and Dark, to opposite ends 
Do lead ; thee I ween on wisdom bent 
Unmoved by endless joys of sense. 

Living amidst the thickset wilds 
Of ignorance — glorying and pedantic 
The witless men tread devious paths 
As walk the blind led by the blind. 

The great Hereafter illumines not 
The paths of these children bent on mirth 
And wealth. For they, self-willed, proclaim 
This world as real, the other as not 
And me thus seek through endless births. 

Even to the ears of many He’s far, 

.Heard He ’s by many yet comprehended not 
The expounder of Self is a wonder indeed; ■ 
Blessed is the knower of God, for a miracle 
Is ihe seer of Self taught by a teacher wise. 


8. When taught by one unqualified 
This Self remains unknown, for many 
The doubts that of Him arise. But taught 
By the seer, the questionings vanish quite. 

For know that subtler than the subtlest, 
B^ond one’s reason, this Atman is. 

9. 0! hard to reach the secret of self 
By Reason cold, unlit by Faith, 

But illumed is the seeker taught by the wise. 
Firm-minded youth thou hast the truth : 

A pupil like thee may we have forsooth ! 

*10. Transient indeed is the coveted wealth; 

From perishable gifts the Eternal is 
Not reached — I know, and yet I fed 
Nachiketa fire and w’on my meed — 

This sway prolonged in the nether w’orld. 

11. The fruition of all desires, 

Pervader of this creation vast. 

Of sacmments'\ the final goal. 

Dispeller of all fears — adored, 

The great — Limitless and Unexcelled, 

Such as thou saw’st was my proffered gift 
Which yet thou hast scorned 0! Noble Youth! 

J12. Him the unseen, the hidden, the subtle 
The dweller in the heart-recess, 

The inward Light of this dark abode, 

The ancient, contemplating whom 
With concentred mind the daring soul 
Is freed alike from joy and grief. 


* Explain as coveted World’s higher regions. Yama admits that worldly goods are 

transient and that the eternal cannot be had by non-eternal means and yet he says he performs the 
Nachiketa Sacrifice, which can only yield short-lived pleasures, and obtained as his reward the 
eternal. The word is rather puzzling. Sankara explains it as referring to the overlord- 

ship of ‘ Yamaloka ' which is eternal only in a relative sense. 

t = ^oariT^^rcrRriTr. -The reward of meditation which i.s no other than 

the position of Hiranyagarbha or Sutratma, the first among the created beings. 

i Yama now describes the nature of Atman, the Absolute, whose, knowledge alone Nachiketas 
waC in reality seeking. ‘ 
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13. That mortal who from his teacher wise 
** Learns of the Lord* and comprehends 

This subtle Self in sooth is blest 
Drinking at the Spring of Joy, 

To thee I ween, O Nachiketas 

The Heaven’s gates stand opened wide., 

fH. Teach then O! Death, what thou hast deemed 
As other than virtue, other than vice, 

From chain of Cause and Effect freed ; 

What transcends ail time— future and past. 

15. The Brahman which all the vedas chant 
In unison, all devotion seeks, 

Which those that long to reach lead lives 
Austere, to thee I shall impart 
In brief — that is Om! 

$16. This Om is Creation’s Lord, this Om 
Alike the Supreme Bliss and he 
That knows this Om hath all he seeks. 

17. This stay is the best, this stay the highest: 

Sustained on this, the discerning one 
Rejoices in the Brahma world. 

§18. He is not born. He does not die 

'' This resplendent Self and He 

Of none is begot and none of Him is born — 

Unborn, Eternal, undestroyed 

Ancient, unkilled when the body is killed. 

1119. The slayer thinking I have slain. 

The slain thinking I am slain 

Both these have failed to know the Self • 

For He neither slayer is, nor slain. 

= discriminating the Soul. 

t Nachiketas reverts to his first question. “ Yama’s declaration that it is only by the known 
ledge of God, the Absolute, that the highest aim of one’s life, namely Eternal Bliss, is possible of 
achievement, only makes Nachiketas more eager to understand the nature of the Lord. 

t Meditatidn on the mystic monosyllable ‘Om’ leads one either directly to the Absolute 
through Aparabrahma — Personal God. If the devotee should meditate on ‘Om’ as the Absolute 
itself, he becomes .that or if he has the Aparabrahma in view, he reaches Him. 

\ Here Yama begins to describe the real nature of Parabrahma. The meditation in ‘Om‘ 
intended to enable the disciple to understand both Para and Apara-Brahma. Without such pre 
paration, it is difficult to grasp teaching about the Absolute. 

II ‘I am the slliyer’ anti ‘I am slain.’ It is only ignorant men that make such statements, for 
they identify Atman with the body. 
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20. In-ilweller of this Creation vast 

The Self is subtler than the subtlest, 

Greater than the greatest, whom 
He sees that abandons all desires ; 

His mind composed, the luminous Self 
Perceives and aside his sorrow lays. 

21. At rest and yet He goes afar, 

Reposing yet He wanders at will, 

This Lord, the pleased yet not pleased 
Who other than me can comprehend? 

*22. Tjiough bodiless He is embodied 
In the transient He is permanent 
The Mighty, the Immanent, the Atman 
Knowing whom, grieve not the wise. 

t23. Chanting Vedas leads you not 

To Atman — nor puissant intellect 
Nor all the mass of learning stored; 

Him, who straightway seeks, doth reach, 

To him He reveals his real Self. 

24. Not he who from evil deeds 
Unforsworn lives, nor he 
Who from raging passions is not freed 
Nor he whose mind wayward romps, ^ '' 

Nor yet the one who though composed 
Is yearning aye for meed; 

But he whose heart is wisdom lit 
Reaches the Atman whom thou seek’st, 

$25. The Self in whom all beings merge 

To whom both Brahmin and Kshatriya 
Are as food and Death but whets the taste 
How shall man know where dwells this Lord 
If the righteous path he hath not trod. ■ ■ • 

* ITie Atman being bodiless like the sky, remains immutable and constant in embodied beings 
•such as Gods, Manes and Men. The Atman here means 'Pratyagatma’, the inner self. To 'hirq 
■who realizes the identity of himself ■with the Atman, there is no sorrow. 

t Atman cannot be grasped by mere ability to recite and expound the Vedas, or by possessing 
a strong retentive mind or even by storing a mass of learning. These external aid§ will not help 
one in the final attainment of the Absolute. It is only by sitting at the feet- of a preceptor and 
constantly pondering over his teaching with the belief that he in his -real nature is no other than 
igrahman.that one straightway finds God Who in His mercy reveals Himself to such a devotee. 

^ $ For him who has realized the Self, no distinction of caste such as Brahmana, Kshatriya* 

^ Death itself vanishes as does the eondiment with the f odd, ' ‘ ^ ' 
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Third Discourse. 

*1. Enjoying the fruits of their deeds they dwell 
In the cavern deep of human heart 
The seat of the Supreme Lord. The wise 
Call them Shadow and Light ; sd too 
House-holders kindling Nachiketa Fire. 

t2. The bank that Sacrificers tread — 

The sacred Nachiketa Fire — 

May we adore and contemplate; 

Likewise the imperishable Brahman 
The Infinite, the Dauntless 
The goal of those that wish to cross 
The bounds of Life may we adore. 

J3. And know that Atman is the Master 
The human frame the chariot 
And intellect the charioteer 
While for traces stands the mind. 

§4. The Senses are horses, say they, 

The world of sense the paths they tread, 
Allied with body, senses and mind 
The soul enjoys, so think the wise. 

5. And he whose mind doth always warp 
And thus unwisdom seeks — his senses 
Lost all control behave as sure 

As horses vile to a charioteer. 

6. But he whose mind doth always rest 
In tranquillity sweet — his senses 
Within control behave as sure 

As horses good to a charioteer. 


* Here the Jeeva (Individual Soul) and Paramatma (the Absolute) are meant. It isTlie former 
■that in reality enjoys the fruits of its deeds, though the latter is imagined to be enjoying by its 
association with the Jeeva. To cite a parallel : Where several men are seen going with umbrellas, 
we say that all are carrying umbrellas though some of them may not be holding them. ■ 

t It is open to us to lead good lives here by performing all the duties enjoined on householders 
and citizens and also to aim at breaking the bonds of existence by concentrating bur thoughts on 
the Blissful Lord, the Eternal. 

f The figure by which the body is compared to a chariot drawn by the 'sense objects which 
serve as horses, etc., is very apt. The ethical import is clear. 

\ The idea is that even the individual soul is not the direct agent, AU its Evctivities are the out- 


come of its a^ociafiog "with the body and senses, 

10 




7. And he that wisdom’s guide forsakes 
Impure of heart and tilted mind 
Reaches not the supreme goal 

Rost in the whirl of Births and Daaths, 

8. But he that follows wisdom’s guide 
Pure of heart and tranquil mind 
Reaches the supreme goal from which 
Return to mundane life is not, 

9. Whose charioteer is wisdom pure 
Whose mind unstrayed is always -calm, • 

That man the other end of life 

Doth reach, the region high of God. 

*10. Subtler are the elements than senses 
Subtler is the mind than elements 
Subtler is the intellect than mind 
Subtler is the great Atma than intellect; 

til. Greater than great Atman is Avyakta 
And Purusha than even Avyakta 
Nothing higher than Purusha there is 
He is the true and the ultimate goal. 

112. This Purusha lies hid, in all 

Created beings his self obscured 
But reveals himself to subtler minds 
To seers endowed -with perception keen. 

§13. So let the wise dissolve the speecli 
In mind and this in intellect bright 
In Atman great the intellect merge 
And this again in Eternal Peace. 

* This Mantra is intended to show how hy eliminating sheath after sheath of which the more 
i»Q^bI^is grosser than the less tangible, we can at last arrive at the conception of the pure Entity 
Brahman — Even the Great Atman spoken of here is Hiranyagarbha who is the .sum-total of all 
inddvi4ual intelligences and is, in thought, the first manifested Being, 

t Avyakta is subtler than Mahatma (Hiranyagai-bha), for Avyakta stands for Prakriti, the 
.pjfiordial undifferentiated cause of the Universe. It has the potency of this mighty creation and 
yjefiis 50 sub.tle. But this Prakriti by itself is powerless. 

1 Behind it is the Great Purusha, the Ishwara, no other than the^Blissful Brahman considered 
4a its active mood. Hence beyond Ishwara there is nothing and He is the ultimate reality. 

§ The discipline by which the realization of the Supreme Self is rendered possible is explained. 
The 5peech.and other sense activities should be withdrawn into mind, the latter withdrawn into intel- 
lect and this again into the First Manifested Being, Hiranyagarbha described as Mahan Atma. 
Finally even this has to be merged in 'the Supreme Brahman who is Peace- Eterna'. 


*14. Arise, awake, the preceptors seek 

And know the highest. The edge is sharp 
Of a sword and hard to pass, the path 
Alike to Truth, so say the wise. 

flS. Soundless, touchless, formless, changeless 
Tasteless, eternal, odourless , 

Beginning nor end, other than mahan 
Constant; Who knows Him is freed from Death. 

$16. The episode by Yama taught 

To Nachiketa, this ancient lore ; 

He who narrates or hears it told 
The wise one, shines in Brahman world. 

§17. Who makes this lofty mystic Text 
Chanted, midst gathered Brahmanas 
Or pure of h'eart when departed souls 
Are invoked, is fit for eternal bliss. 

(To be continued.) 




* It is not easy of comprehension, the knowledge of the Brahman except thwragh the-teaehfeg 
of a Great Guru. The road to knowledge is hard to traverse and as dangerous to tcesid asr the 
keen blade of a sword. It is implied, therefore, that unless one is imbued with moral earnestness 
and shakes off all lethargy one is sure to miss the goal. 

t The nature of Brahman is described and it is- enjoined that final deliverance comes only by 
realizing the attributeless and absolute Being. 

f The man who withdraws himself inwards and understands the truth of the episode, attains 
Brahmanhood. 

§ Even a mere recital of this sacred text, in a gathering of learned Brahmins or when the 
manes of the departed a»e propitiated annually, is sure to bring prieeless blessings. 



RAMA RAYA VITTHALA, 
VICEROY OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY REV. H. HERAS, S.J., M.A. 


The Viceroyalty of Rama Raya Vitthala over the south of India during 
the reign of Visvanatha Nayaka of Madura is one of the most interesting periods 
of the history of the Telugu domination over the Tamil country. Vitthala’s 
purpose was quite different from the aim of the founder of the Nayak Dynasty in 
the Pan#a country; nevertheless the latter lent support and contributed to the 
former’s success. 

We must first consider the political conditions of the South of India at that 
time, in order to understand better the drama which will be developed on this 
stage. In the west, the King of Travancore, subdued to Vijayanagara from the 
time of the famous expedition of Achyuta Deva Raya, withheld the tribute due to 
the Emperor, whilst in the east, the Portuguese, who had taken possession of the 
Fishery Coast to protect the Paravas against the Muhammadans, were becoming 
more and more firmly established. Visvanatha, in the first years of his reign, engaged 
in regulating the administration of his kingdom and also in subduing the rebellious 
chiefs of his dominions of the south, was unable to meet these new emergencies. 
In these circumstances Rama Raya, the Regent of Vijayanagara on behalf of 
Sadasiva, thought it reasonable to send an army from the imperial court under a 
valiant general to defend the interests of the Empire then at stake. Such was the 
origin and the purpose of the expedition of Rama Raya Vitthala to the South. 

It was formerly supposed that Vitthala was the son of the Regent Rama Raya 
himself, 1 but it has been already proved that he was only his cousin. 2 His 
father was Ramaraja Timmaya. 3 it seems that before his appointment to the 
South he had been in Penukonda holding some kin(f of administration over that 
fort and city, because he remitted certain taxes there. 4 He was also, according 
to Mjfc, Rangacharya, the one who exempted barbers from taxes in Namala Dinnah, 
Cuddapah. 5 But in the year of 1543 he was appointed generalissimo of the 
army of Vijayanagara to conduct a great expedition to the South, in order to 
establish firmly the authority of the Empire in its most distant corners. 6 


1. Cf. for instance Nagam Aiya, The Travajicore State, I, p, 297. 

2. M.E.R,, 1911, p. 86, 1912, p. 82. 

3. 250 of 1910. , 

4. 346 of 1901 . 

5. Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, I, pp. 601, 322. 

6. 146 of 1896 ; M.E.R. , 1899-1900. para 78. Cf. Sewell, II, p. 224^ 
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^ And the first colihtry lie invaded was Travancore, Its king Was then Bhutala 
Vira Sri Vira Kerala Varma, called also U^ni Kerala Varma, who had ascended the 
musnud a little earlier. ^ Visvanatha Nayaka offered Vitthala every facility for 
carrying out his enterprise, gave possibly to him some detachments of his own 
army and most probably himself joined the Vijayanagara troops. It is 
recorded in the Tamil Chronicles that Visvanatha subdued some chiefs of Travan- 
core and levied tribute from them in the name of the Emperoi? of Vijayanagara. 8 
Fr. Bartoli and Fr. Souza also mention the Madura Nayak at the head of this 
expedition. 9 Krishnappa, his son, was most likely in the expedition too, be- 
cause he is described in the Krishnapuram plates of Sadasiva as a man “ who by 
his valour deprived the insolent king of the Tiruvadi-rajya (Travancore) of 
the seven parts of his kingdom ”.10 With Vitthala went also to Travan- 
core Prince Chinna Timma, his brother, H described in the Y ddavdbhyudaya 
Vydkhya, as having planted a pillar of victory in token of his conquests in 
Travancore, near the mountains of Malaya (Malabar). 12 He had been, it seems 
governor of Chandragiri lO ; an inscription of Sadasiva of 1542, at Tindivanara, 
records the gift of a village for the merit of the Mahamandalesvara Ramaraja 
Chinna Timmayyadeva Maharaya. i^ Another inscription at Narasiiigapuram, 
Chingleput district, refers to a remission of taxes by a certain Sankara Nayaka 
Liiiga Nayaka, in 1545, for the merit of Sinna-Timmayadeva Maharaja 15 ; this 
was done during the governorship of his brother over the south. Sadasiva 
Nayaka, of Keladi, was likewise probably in this expedition: in the ^ivafa/fva- 
ratndkara he is said to have defeated the Keralas or people of the Malayajam 
country planting a pillar of victory in the spot. 16 An inscription of Tiruvidai 
marudur also mentions a Brahman of this place named Tiruchchrrambala Bhaftan, 
who’ll “ joined Vitthala’s army and continued to fight on his side from Ananta- 
sayanam in the south to Mudugal in the north ”. After the war he was rewarded 
with two villages. Yl 


7. Cf . S. Paramesvara Aiyar, Christian College Magazine, 1904, p. 188; Nagam Aiya, The 
Travancore State, I, p, 297. St. Xavier in his letters calls him I?tiqicitribh'im {M.H.S.J., Mon. 
Xav., I, pp. 314, 337, 339, 343, 344, 345 and 349), a name that sounds evidently as 
a corruption of Unni Keraja Varma. Mackenzie, Christianity in Travancore, p. 64, says Iniqui- 
tribirim “ stands for Enakku Tamburan, meaning Our Prince. This is vulgar Tamil, but from the 
words of the Lord's Prayer in Tamil, which Francis gives in one of his letters, it appears thSlt 
Francis spoke the vulgar Tamil of his fisher converts on the coast and they, in their rude speech, 
would call the Maharaja Enakku Tamburan ”. 

8. 17 of 1912, Cf. Nagam Aiya, o.c., p. 316. 

9. Bartoli, Dell' Istoria della Compagnia di Gesu, L'Asia, I, p. 128. Souza, Oriente Conqiii 
tadci, I, p. 142. 

10. Ep.Ind., IX, p. 341, vv. 46-57. 11. 250 of 1910. 

12. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Sources of Vifayanagar History, p. 210. 

' 13. Rangacharya, I, pp. 402, 717. 

■ 14. 33 of 19057 other records of Prince Chinna Timma will be found in Rangacharya, 11 

pp. 915, 60 and 70 ; pp. 976, 608. 

15. 250 of 1910. 


16. S. Kristmaswanrt Aiyangar, o.c., p. 195. 



17. 140 of 1895. 


■% ' 



After halting with his army in Madura, Vitthala set out for Travahcor6 iti 
the beginning of July accompanied by all these chiefs. Nagam Kxf^ 
says that St. Xavier in one of his letters states that the army of Vitthala entered 
the territory of Travancore through the Arainboly pass. I could not find this 
etter in the critical edition of that missionary’s letters ; this, however, seems to be 
he actual tradition in Travancore, that through that pass the army of Vitthala 
nvaded the countr^^. Fr. Souza says they came down tlirough the mountains 
in the neighbourhood of the Comorin Cape, which is the separation between 
Travancore and the Coromandel Coast. 

2. When information of this inroad was received in Travancore, all the 
people became extremely frightened, and a great number of the inhabitants of 
the villages of the south emigrated northwards carrying with them all their be- 
ongings. “I went via the Cape by land to visit these miserable Christians, 
who were coming persecuted and robbed by the Badagas, ” says St. Francis 
Xavier, an eye-witness of these events ; “ it was pitiful indeed to see them ; some 
had nothing to eat; others had become blind on account of their age and hard- 
ships ; many were married men, and their wives brought forth their children while 
in route, and many other things that if you would have seen you would have 
pitied them even more than myself, I am sure. I ordered the poor people to as- 
semble at Manapar (Manapad).”2o 

Un^ii Kerala Varma collected an army from all his dominions and was ready 
to encounter his enemies, when on their approaching the capital he was made 
aware that the Telugu army was not only more numerous but also more formidable 
than his own, on account of his cavalry and equipment. According to Fr, Souza, 
the Brahman Chronicles of Travancore relate that the King at this juncture called 
Xavier to his palace and asked him to give him some help, since the independence 
of his kingdom was at stake. Perhaps the Sovereign expected to make an alliance 
with the Portuguese through the influence of Francis ; but the holy Missionary, 
who was only engaged in spiritual affairs, arrswered that the only help he was able 
to offer him were his prayers, since he was a religious man, not a soldier. Naturally 
Xavier fulfilled his promise. 2i 

In the meanwhile Vi|th ala’s army was advancing triumphantly through the 
Travaircore country and before it the panic-stricken villagers abandoned their 
^lomers to seek refuge in the forest. But when the army was near the village of 
Kattfif> just two leagues north of the village, the vanguard stopped suddenly, 
without taking another step further. The officers who were in the rear ordered the 
soldiers to proceed forward and then they knew the reason of that sudden halt. 

A tall majestic man dressed in black, a ppeared in front of us ”, they said, ‘‘who 

18. Nagam Aiya, O.C., p. 297. 

19. Souza, O.C., p. 142. 

20. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Manapad. August 1,. 1544. Xav, I, p., 330. 

21. Souza, O.C., pp. 142-3. 

22. Kottar, known to Ptolemy under the name of Xottiare Metyopolis , ^a town of impor- 
anp in the Chola period, is a suburb of Nagircoil at present. Fr. Margin in .a letter to 
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•^i^ritnanded tis and ordered us to retire at once. ” 23 The officers of the army, 
and among them perhaps Visvanatha and Vitthal a themselves, could then realize 
that the fact was true, for Xavier was still standing in the front of the army, with 
gigantic appearance and dignified countenance, 24 barring the way to the capital. 
Such an order the valiant commander could not disobey, and accordingly instruc- 
tions to retreat were given to the troops. Travancore was saved from the invasion 
of tho 'V'ijayanagara army through the prayers and at the request of St. Prancis 
Xavier, 25 


Fr. Le Gobien, dated Camia Naicken Patty, June 1, 1700, records the tradition of fifty-six years 
later that pointed out Kotate (KotJar) as the place where this event took place. Bertrand, La 
Mission de Madure, JII, p. 18. 

23. 'These words are taken from the oldest testimonies. Cf. note 25 infra. Du Jarric, Thesaurus, 
I, p. 148, who relates the fact as does Fr. Souza, puts in the mouth of Xavier a short invective 
(against the troops, which sounds more like one of the speeches of the heroes of livy, than words 
of the sainted missionary. 

24. These details are given by Souza, o.c., p. 143. 

25. This fact although extraordinary cannot be denied by critical and impartial history. St 
Xavier himself does not say a word of it, true, but this is his conduct in all his letters : never to 
mention a case which may be interpreted as a miracle or something marvellous. But the autho- 
rities on which our narration is based are too many and too powerful, not to be admitted, for 
itnparitial historians. We will enumerate them here : — 

•(1) Processus de sanctiftate') et Viriui{e) S. Francisei Xaverii Parte Prim{a) e second (a) 
M-S. in the Arcliives of the Society of Jesus. This volume in folio contains the processes made iu 
India on the life and miracles of Xavier for his beatification and canonization. The first 
part of the v’olume deals with processes made at Goa, Cochin, Bassein and Malaca, in 1556 and 
155T, at the request of the King of Portugal Joao III, by the local ecclesiastical authorities. In the 
process of Cochin the witness Francisco Mansilhas, a Lay Brother of the Society of Jesus, who had 
worked with Xavier both in Coromandel and in Travancore, deposed the fact as narrated above, 
which considering that the process was done twelve years only after the occurrence of the event 
is of exceptional value. The same is declared by Thomas de Gouvea in the second part of the 
volume which is a summary of the processes of Cochin, Tutucuriu and Kulan made in 1616 and 
1617. 

(2) Souza, Oriente Conquistado, I. pp. 142-3. The authority of this and the following works 
is based on the letters of missionaries and other documents of the Jesuit Archives. 

(3) Du Jarric, Thesaurus Perum Indicarum, I, p, 148. 

(4) Guzman, Plistoria de las Misiones, p. 31. Fr, Guzman gives a concise nanntioa of thg n 
but suggests that the invading army was of Moors (Mnliammadans). 

(5) Bartoli, DelV Istoria della Compagnia di Gesu, L'Asia, I, p. 128. 

(6) Tursellini, De Vita S, Francisci Xaverii, L. II, ch. XI, p. 109. This is one of the oldest 
Jesuit authors who wrote towards the end of the sixteenth century ; the first edition was puMished 
4® 1594 ; his work is a compilation of the first tradition of the Society. 

(7) Lucena, If istoria da vida do Padre Francisco de Xavier, TL, VI. It represents also the 
early tradition of the Society of Jesus ; its first edition appeared in 1600. 

•('8) Acosta, Rerum eSocietate Jesu De . . . rebus Indicis Commentarius , p. 7. 

(9) Massei, Vita de S. Francisco Xaverio, L. II, c. 2. Several modern authors besides bav* 
admitted this fact, 

(10) Brou, Saint Francis Xavier, I, p. 256. 

(11) Coleridge* The Life ajid Letters of St. Francis Xavier, l.,^. 214. > 
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3. It seems that Kerala Varma had set out of his capital Kulam, five 
leagues west of Kottar ready with his army to meet the enemy at any momel^^^ 
when he was informed by eye-witnesses of the retreat of the Vijayanagara troops 
at the request of Xavier. When subsequently the missionary reached the royal 
camp, the King himself proceeded to receive him and embraced him most afiecr 
tionately, and after having thanked him addressed him as follows 

“ They call iKe the great King (Maharaja) but hereafter for ever they will 
call you the great Father.” 

Accordingly the King issued a proclamation throughout his kingdom com- 
manding all his subjects to give that title to Xavier in the future, and also to 
obey him as if he were the person of the King himself .26 Xavier himself does not 
mention these honours given by the Maharaja, but the extraordinary friendship 
between Unni Kerala Varma and Xavier that can be gathered from the reading 
of his letters abundantly proclaims the King’s gratitude. 

At the end of August news was spread that a servant of the King had been 
captured by a Portuguese who brought him over toTutucurin. Xavier in his letter 
to Mansilhas dated September 2, 1544, evinces his interest in ascertaining the truth 
of this fact, on account of his friendship with the King, who had just then kindly 
entertained another Jesuit Missionary, Fr. Francisco Coelho ; and then he adds : 
‘For the love of God write to the Captain (of Tutucurin) on behalf of myself, saying 
that I beg of him most earnestly not to order nor permit in any way that any injury 
be done to the Hindus belonging to the kingdom of the Great King, since all are 

(12) Mackende, Christianity in Travancore, p. 64, regards this fact as a story; “The story 
that Francis Xavier went to meet the Madura troops, crucifix jn hand, and that they retired before 
him is told in Orients Conqttisiado, I, p. 143.” Neither in Orients Conquistado, nor in any other 
of the above-mentioned authorities, mention is made of the crucifix in Xavier’s hand. This is an 
invention of Mackenzie. _ 

(13) Nagam Aiya, The Travancore State, I, p, 298, says as’ follows : — “ The Raja of Travancore 
was indebted to Xavier for deliverance from danger, a panic having, it is said, been produced in 
the ranks of the Badagas, by the sudden appearance of Xavier in front of their host, crucifix in 
hand, and thus the Badagas failed in their attempt to conquer Travancore. ” The circumstance 
of the crucifix must be taken from Mackenzie. The fact that no battle is mentioned in the Hindu 
inscriptions and poems between the forces of Vitthala and the Travancore army confirms also the 
extraordinary event narrated above. It was a war without a formal battle. 

j(14) D’Orsey, Portuguese Discoveries, p. 130. The author, though an Anglican Parson, says 
as follows ; “ A band of mountaineers had poured down upon the plains of Travancore, and were 
plundering the possessions. The Rajah’s force, inferior in number, went out to meet the invaders, 
but Xavier resolved, if possible, to save their lives by being himself their champion. Raising the 
crucifix aloft, he rushed forward to meet the advancing foe and exclaimed in a voice of thunder 
‘ I forbid you, in the name of living God, to pass further. Return to your homes, and leave the 
lp,nd in peace. ' Astounded by this apparition, the superstitious multitude broke and fled. We give 
this story as it is recorded. Though improbable it is not impossible ; and there must be some 
foundation for it, as the Rajah, grateful for this heroic deed, did all in his power to further the 
interest of Xavier and his mission, ’’ o 

(15) Astrain, Historia de la Conifania de Jeus en la Asistencia de Espana, I, pp. 469-70. 

26. Souza, Orients Conquistado, I, p. 143; Du Jarric, Thesaurus, 1, p. 148; Bartoli, 
Jstoria della Com-pagnia di Gesu, VAsia, I, p. 127. ^ ^ 
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3 uch great friends of ours.” 27 On the seventh of the same month he wrote again 
’’***to. Mansilhas : “ (Fr. Coelho) wrote to me besides that Iniquitribirim was sending 
me an olla through three or four of his servants, who somewhat fatigued were 
taking some rest in Manapar (Manapad); and by these ollas he requested me to go 
there to meet him, since he wishes to speak with me on certain points of great 
interest for him. . . . Something else is written to me by Iniquitriberim, that the 
Christians residing within his kingdom are quite safe, and he will always protect 
them. ”28 It -^ 2 ,% at all strange that Unni Kerala Varma should want to speak 
with Xavier on certain points of great interest to him, seeing that Xavier was the 
Saviour of his kingdom. 

This friendship with the King was used by Xavier to protect the poor people 
who fled at the approaching of the army of Vijayanagara and had taken refuge iqi 
the rocky islands south of Cape Comorin. ” I am going,” he says, “ with twenty 
rafts of provisions to succour the Christians that are on the rocks near the Cape 
of Comorin, who fled from the Badagas, and are now dying of hunger and 
thirst.” 29 

4. But the war was not supposed to be over until peace was made between 
Travancore and Vijayanagara, and Unni Kerala Varma was the first to send an 
Ambassador to Vitthala to open pourparlers to establish it firmly. Xavier took 
an active part in sending to Tutucurin the Brahman envoy despatched by the 
Maharaja to the Telugu general. “ Iniquitriberim, ” says he, in a letter of the 
19th of August, “ dispatches a Brahman along with a captain to make peace with 
this people ; I do not know what they will do ; they are here at present, an.d will 
soon leave by sea. ” 3o Again he wrote on the following day to Mansilhas; 
“ This Brahman goes now there with dispatches for the Badagas and for their 
King Betermemal. 31 For God’s sake, try to give him at once a boat for going to 
Tutucurin. ”32 

The making of this peace was not very easy. At that time the army of 
Vitthala had dropped into the Coromandel Coast, as we shall see in the following 


27. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Manapad, September 2, 1544, M.H.S.J .,Mon. Xav., I, p. 338. 

28. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Trichendur, September 7, 1544, Hid., p. 343. 

29. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Virandapatanam, June 23, 1544, /did., p. 327 ; Cf. another 
letter from Xavier to the same of June 30, 1544, J6zd., p. 328. Both Souza, o.c., p. 141, and 
Du Jarric, o.c., p. 144, were mistaken in placing this expedition of Xavier to the Christians 
<of the Comorin Cape, after the invasion of the Fishery Coast, which took place a little after, 
•about the end of July or beginning of August. After Souza and du Jarric, several authors have 
■committed the same mistake. See for instance, Historia Chronologica dos Prelados e funda^oes 
ecUsiasiicas, in 0 Gahinete Litterario das Fontainhas, I, p. 112. 

30. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Manapad, August 19, 1544, Ibid., p. 333. 

31. Such is the name given by Xavier to the Viceroy Vitthala, and this is the only place in 
which he is called king by him ; in the other five cases in which he speaks of hine he cal}s him a 
captain. The spelling of the name is differently given in each case : Betebumar {M.H .S.y.. Mm. 
Xav., I, p, 340), ’Betim-unal (Ibid.), Betermeal {Ibid., p. 342), Betebumar {Ibid., p. 34.0), and 
Peterbemao {Ibid.., p. 344j, besides the form given above. 

32. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Manapad, August 20, 15.f4, Ibid,, p. 335. 

11 •w. 
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number, and the Vijayanagara General was very busy in subduing both Portuguese 
and Paravas. Then the terms of Travancore were not perhaps easily accepted b/^ 
the powerful cousin of Rama Raya. This delay was perhaps the cause of the 
alarming rumours spread through Travancore in the month of September of the 
same year echoed in one of Xavier’s letters : “They say that Beterbemao (Vitthala) 
is in a full speed going by sea to encounter the King, to fight with Iniquitriberim 
(Uiini Kerala Vann*).” ^3 

Peace was also delayed through the demise of Uijni Kerala Varma who must 
have died soon after the Vijayanagara invasion, for an inscription of his successor 
Rama Varma of 1546 is found at Suchindram. 34 There is another inscription of 
him and of the same year in the Nelliappa temple at Tinnevelly itself. 35 Mr. 
Rangachari believes that this inscription is a sign of another inroad of Travancore 
into the old Paiidya territory; 36 but it seems to us that the inscription may mark 
the date of the final peace between Travancore and Vijayanagara. Rama Varma 
on this occasion went perhaps personally to Tinnevelly to sign the treaty by which 
the district of Tinnevelly was ceded for ever to Vijayanagara which in return agreed 
not to molest Travancore. Finally the Travancore Sovereign capitulated, and pro- 
mised payment of an annual tribute. 37 From the above mentioned inscription at 
Suchindram, Rama Varma gives a piece of land to the Sthanesvara temple for the 
merit of Viffhalesvara Maha Raya on his birthday. 38 n was on this occasion 
beyond doubt that Rama Raya, the pow'erful Regent of the Empire gave the Tiru- 
vadidesa to Visvanatha, as amara-Nayakam. 30 

Such was the end of the war with Travancore. One of the two objects Rama 
Raya had in sending Vitthala to the south was already attained. 

5. As to the other, it seems that the Fishery Coast was invaded by the Bada- 
gas 4o even before the retreat of their army from Travancore. St. Francis Xavier 

33. From Xavier to Mausilhas, Manapad, September 10, 1544, Ibid., p. 344. 

34. 64 of 1896. 35.' 120 of 1894. 36. Ind. Ant,, l.c. 

37. From an inscription in possession of Mr. Gopinatha Rao, of Trivandrum. Cf. Ep. Ind., 
XVI, p. 304. 

38. 64 of 1896. 

39. 17 of 1912. 

40. Badagas or Badugas is the name given by St. Xavier and the old Jesuit writers to the 
soldiers either of Madura or of Vijayanagara ; this was another corruption of the name Vaducker, 
given tff the Telugus because they came from the north. Nagam Aiya, The Travancore State, I, 
p. 297, says that St. Xavier in one of his letters dated March 1544 describes the Badagas as ‘ tax 
gatherers ’ and 'lawless marauders ’. But I could not find such a description among the letters 
of St. Xavier in their critical edition, M.H.S.J., Mon, Xav., I. A contemporary author of the life of 
St. Xavier, after describing the city of Vijayanagara, adds as follows: “These people, called 
Badagas, although having the same complexion and qualities as the rest of the people of India, are 
stronger and more potent in the war ; because they are rich people and have much cavalry, and 
their behaviour is more showy than that of the others. And they have all the cities and villages 
surrounded with brick or stone walls, with bastions here and there as in our fortresses.” M.H.S,/., 
Mon. Xav., I. p. 62. Fr. Du Jarric, Thesaurus Rerum Indicarnm, I, p. 144, describes the Badagas as 
follows ; They are “ wild and cruel people, naturally fond of stealing, coming from Bisnaga (Vija- 
yanagara), foes of everybody, but specially of Christians. ” This last no^te givenjby almost all the 
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informs us in a letter dated September 7, 1544, that when he was in Trichendui', 
"^hnnevelly, in the beginning of June of that year, he heard “ of a rising in the 
country because the Portuguese had captured a brother-in-law of Betermeai 
(Vitthala), and they the insurgents) wanted to capture likewise the Christians 
of the Cape Comorin ”, that is, the Portuguese and the Paravas who were under 
them. 

Ihe latter, after returning from Cochin in 1632, '^2 veceived some slight 
instruction in the Christian faith and were baptized by Fr. Michael Vaz, Vicar 
General of India, and several other priests who had come from Cochin. Then 
the Portuguese established themselves in Manapad, Pminei Kayfil, Tutucurin and 
Vambar, and took over the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the whole of the 
coast. Their principal settlement was Punnei Kayal.44 

On the 3rd of August Xavier was certain that the army of Vitthala would overrun 
the Fishery Coast: “I sent one father there”, he writes from Manapad to Mansil- 
has, “ in order that the boats would at time be thrown into the sea having them 
ready to embark when the occasion would offer itself ; for I feel sure that they 
will attack and capture these your Christians. ” 45 The first news of the invasion 
of the army of Vitthala reached Xavier’s ears on August 19, while in Manapad : at 
the end of a letter written on that date he says : “ I am given a letter of Guarim 
just now, in which he informs me that the Christians have fled to the forest, since 
the Badagas have robbed their property, and two, one Christian and one Hindu, 

early Jesuit writers needs some explanation, since it might be misunderstood. The Telugu sol- 
diers and their generals had nothing against the Christians. The very Nayaks of Madura and the 
Emperors of Vijayanagara tolerated and received respectively in their capitals the Jesuit mission- 
aries. The Telugu armies that invaded the Fishery Coast so often were sent against the Christians, 
because they had put themselves under the protection of the Portuguese, and the latter had taken 
possShsion of the Coast that belonged to Vijayanagara ; Madura wanted to retain under her domi- 
nions these rich shores. The motive of this first invasion was a little different. 

41. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Trichendur, September 7, 1544, l.c., Xavier calls indifferently 
the Christians of the Cape Comorin all Christians of both Travancore and Coromandel. 

42. They had gone there to put themselves under Portuguese protection against the Muham- 
madans. 

43. Souza, O.C., I, p. 130. Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, in his hitrodiicUon to Sathya- 
natha Aiyar’s History of the Nayaks, p. 13, supposes that St. Xavier converted the Paravas, Again 
the same is supposed in p. 123, note 43. I have been told that the Paravas themselves maintain they 
were converted by Xavier; cf. Castets, St. Francis Xavier's Indian Mission, pp. 7-12, Miranda, 
The Introduction of Christianity into the Heart of India, p. 6. But it is historically evident that 
the majority of the Paravas were Christians from 1533 or 1534, when St. Xavier was not in India. 
Xavier went there precisely to accomplish their instruction in the faith. In one of his letters 
dated Tutucurin, October 28, 1542, he says; “We are going through the villages of the Christians, 
who became Christians about eight years ago. There are no Portuguese in these places, because 
the soil is not fertile at all and very poor. When arriving at any of these villages, I baptize all 
the children who are not yet baptized ; so, I have baptized a great multitude of infants, Quid mier 
dextram and siiiisirfini intersit ignor antes” M.H.S.J., Moji. Xav., I, p. 273. The last remarks 
of Xavier show that the adults were already baptized at the time of his arrival. 

44. Cf. Stuart, Tinnevelly Manual, p. 43. 

45. From i^avier tq^ Mansilhas, Manapad, August 3, 1544, Ibid., p. 331. Cf . p. 332. 
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gla1)be(i by them, 46 3ut most of the PataVas embarking on theif bh&f 
boats werit to take refuge in the small islands that face the Cape of Coraoxiri, 
iSd^ihg their country to the fury of their enemies. These islands were inacces- 
sible to the Madura soldiers on account of the frequent sandbanks separated by 
ddftals known only by the fishers of the coast. But they were certainly not art 
ideal place for the unfortunate refugees, owing to the lack of good drinkable 
Water and of trees ^hd vegetables of any kind. ^7 st. Xavier, in another letter of 
September 5, tells us that Punney Kayal was one of the cities attacked by the 
Badagas, while the house and boat of the Portuguese Captain of the place were 
set on fife, and the aforesaid captain fled to the islands with the rest of the 
inhabitants of the coast. 48 Tutucurin was also swept away by the Badagas, 49 and 
was probably made the temporary residence of Vitthala, since the Ambassador of 
Unpi Kerala Varhia was sent there. 5o In the two above mentioned letters Xavier 
orders Mansilhas, who was instructing the Paravas in the north of the coast, to 
make a collection among the rich people of those places, to succour the poor 
Cbristians of the islands who were .dying of hunger and thirst ; he particularly 
urges him to carry there many casks full of water, the more the better. Xavier was 
at Punpey Kayal on August 21, and he wrote from there to Mansilhas that the 
Badagas had left the place for Cabecate. 

We are hot aware how long the army of Vitthala stayed on the coast of 
‘Coromandel ; both Souza and Du Jarfic say they remained there quite along time ; 
they, however, never reached the villages of the north. 52 We may suppose that one of 
the causes of his retreat was the recovery of his brother-in-law, which he attained, 
no doubt, before he returned to Madura. 

6. After these two campaigns in Travancore and in Coromandel, Vitthala 
remained in the South for a period of about twelve years, until 1558, as Viceroy 
of the southern country. 53 According to an inscription at Koiladi, he “was 
granted the whole Country” viz., the south, by Sadasiva. 54 \Ve know of one of 
his inscriptions of this time in the old temple of Perumal at Madura itself, in 
which he is called Rama Raya Vitthaladeva Maharaya. 55 His authority w'as acknow- 
ledged in the whole Madura kingdom as far as Coimbatore and the South of 
Salem District, because we know th^t the old Kohgudega was under his sway. 56 
:|^hd Im is said to have levied tribute from Ceylon. 57 

46. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Manapad, August 19, 1544, Ibid., pp. 333 — 4. 

47. Souza, I.C., Du Jarric, l.c. 

48. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Alendal, September 5, 1544, Ibid., p. 341. 

49. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Alendal, September 5, 1544, Ibid., p, 340. 

50. Cf, above No. 9. 

51. From Xavier to Mansilhas, Punnei Kayal, August 21, 1544, Ibid., p. 337. 

52. Souza, l.c., Du Jarric, l.c. 

53. 129 of 1905 ; M.E.E., 1899—1900, para 78. Cf. Sewell, II, p. 224. 

54. 273 of 1901. 

55. Sewell, I, p. 292. 

56. 5 and 27 of 1906. 

— 'fiT. 129 of 1905 : M. E.R., 1905, p. 60. The date 1536 is evidently'"wrong. ^ 



epigraph! Cal records make us cognizant of two of the officers of Vitthaid 
during hiS governorship of the South ; one was Ramappa Nayaka, his agent at 
Kalakddu, in 1562, 58 and the other was Timmappa Nayaka, son of Basavaha 
Ndyaka, of whom we know three grants to the Kudal Alagar temple at Madura for 
the merit of Vittliala.S^ His father himself is described to be an officer of Vitthala, 
in aP inscription at Tirukkuruhgudi, Tinnevelly. CO 

The relations between Visvanatha Nayaka and theVicerojt Vitthala must have 
been those of cordial friendship and mutual understanding, but pending the 
discovery of new inscriptions this question remains without a satisfactory solution. 

Dr. Krishnasw-ami Aiyangar supposes that Visvanatha and his sob Krishpappa 
Nayaka were subordinate to Vitthala; Cl perhaps his statement is based on an 
inscription of 1550 in which Visvanatha is called the agent of the Mahamanda- 
lesvara Rama Raya Vitthaladeva-Maharaja, for whose merit he presents a gift' 
of a devada7ia holding of land. C2 But this only proves the mutual good relations 
between both chiefs. 

The sphere of action of Vitthala was quite different from that of Visvanatha : 
as the ruler of the country had to administer his kingdom, and occasionally 
to subdue the rebel Palai-yakkarams or other chiefs under his authority. The 
purpose of Vitthala was to reconquer for the Empire, Travancore and Coromandel. 
There was no need of subordination to each other. Both aims could be reached 
independently. Nevertheless, Visvanatha helped Vitthala in his expedition against 
Travabcore and also in some of the expeditions against Coromandel. • The 
position of Vitthala and Visvanatha may be compared With that of the Agent 
of the Governor-General and the Raja’s of one of the native tributary States in 
India now-a-days. And perhaps for not interfering in the matters of Vi^vanatha’S 
goveornment, Vitthala spent a great deal of time during his Viceroyalty, in th^e city 
of Trichinopoly. C3 An inscription of 1545 at Ratnagiri, Trichinopoly, records 
that under the orders of Ramaraja Vitthalaraja, Timma, his younger brother, 
made a grant to the 'god on the said hill Ratnagiri. C4 Another of 1644 at Tiruvi- 
daimarudfir, Tanjore, refers to a gift of two villages to the Mahaiibgasvamin temple 
by Vitthala. C5 Again in 1546 he made another gift to the Ranganatha temple of 
Koviladi, Tanjore. C6 The action of the Viceroy over the South was only opposed, 
as far as we know, by a young chief of the Chola country named Solaga, who be- 
came later on famous for his cruelties. C7 • 

58. 428 of 1916; 129 of 1905. 59. 557, 558 & 559 of 1911. 60. Rangacharya, III, pp. 1472, 287. 

61. Sathyanatha Aiyar, History of the Nayaks, p. 14. 

62. 599 of 1916. In the inscription 721 of 1915, Visvanatha is called again the agent 
of Vitthala. 

63. 273 of 1901. 64. 191 of 1914. 65. 140 of 1895. 66. 273 of 1901. 

67. Raghiindthabhyudayam by Ramabhadramba, S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Sources, p. 286. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami’Aiyangar, l.c., note, doubts on the identity of the Viceroy Vitthala Raja 
opposed by Solaga and the nephew of Rama Raya ; Fr. Du Jarric, Thesaurjis, I, p. 647 says that 
SoTaga was eighty years old in 1597 ; hence he was thirty in 1547 during the Viceroyalty of Vitthala 
over the- south. .. 



buring the time of his governorship Vitthala led several attacks agamst 
the Portuguese and their protdges the Paravas on the Coromandel Coast, Thessf*" 
expeditions have not been narrated hitherto by any author of Indian History. 
We now propose to fill up this gap with the information given in the old Jesuit 
Chronicles and Portuguese histories, 68 

The Portuguese possessions on fhe Coromandel Coast were extended as far as 
Rameswaram, and precisely one or two leagues away from this famous town in the 
village of Vedalai®^ in the frontier of the Kingdom of Marava, they built a mud 
fort in which there was always a small garrison under a captain. Correa informs 
us that the Governor of Cochin went to inspect the fortress of Beadela (Vedalai), 
near the sandbanks of Ceylon, 70 

In the year 1549 there was at Vedalai a gariison of forty soldiers under the 
command of one Joao Fernandes Correa whose covetousness provoked this attack of 
the Badagas. He dug a trench next to his fort barring the path of the numerous 
Hindu pilgrims to the temple at Rameswaram, perhaps the most celebrated of the 
whole of southern India ; thus the pilgrims had to pay the Portuguese toll, and 
consequently the alms received by the Brahmans of the temple at Rameswaram 
diminished more and more every day. These people who were as covetous as the 
Portuguese Captain applied to Madura, and the result was the Badaga invasion. 

We have no knowledge as to whether Vitthala came over again to attack 
this fort ; but we do know that six thousand soldiers appeared suddenly before 
Vedalai, among whom were some Muhammadans who easily made an alliance 
with the Telugus against their former slaves. The Portuguese Captain having in- 
sufficient ammunition to resist such a force retreated towards the sea and sought 
refuge with his garrison in the islands of the coast. A great number of Paravas 
did the same but their small boats could not receive the whole population. 

Fr. Antonio Criminal!, an Italian Jesuit, who had been appointed Superior 
of the Missions among the Paravas of the Fishery Coast, when St. Xavier embark- 
ed for Japan in May of the same year, was then in Rameswaram instructing in the 
faith some Paravas who had been baptized shortly before. 72 On hearing that the 

68. The sources consulted for the narration of the following raid of 1549 are these : Souza, 
Oriente Conquistado, I, pp. 163 — 5 ; Du Janie, Thesaui-Hs, I, pp. 451 — 5 ; Juvencio, Epitofue His-: 
ioriae Soc. Jesu, I, pp.' 145 — 6 ; Anonymous Life of St. Francis Xavier, M.H.S.J. Mon. Xav. 

\ pp. 1^37-8 ; Chronicon Socictaiis Jesn, M .11 .S .J., p. 470 ; Nieremberg, Varones llustres de- 
la Compafiia de Jesus, II, pp. 137 — S. Other documents will also be cited in the course of our 
narrative. 

69. Bedala or Beadala say the Jesuit Chronicles. About the location of Vedalai, see 
Dessal, Ou a ete martyrise le Ven. Antoine Criminal Soc. Jesu, Trichinopoly, 1905. 

70. Correa, Lendas da India, IV, cap. XLIII. 

71. Fr. Alphonse Cypriani wrote from St. Thome, December 3, 1549 that there were only 15 
Portuguese in Vedalai against five or six hundred Badagas ; Selectae Indiarum Epistolae, XXI, 

P, 98. 

72. Souza, Du Jarric and others do not mention the name of this, place but the follow- 
ing authorities record that it was Ramanacor or Rameswaram. Annual letter of the Goa Mission 
announcing the murder of Fr. Criminali, dated Goa, June 19, 1596, Litterae Indiarum nunc pri- 

vt. editae, Florentine, 1887, XXIV, para 15 : Letter from the Bishop of Goa. to the Queen of ' 
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Badagas were approaching Vedalai, he fled there to protect his Christians. He 
"^ansported many in their flimsy craft, and being himself invited to do the same, 
refused till none of his flock remained in the village. From the landing place he 
walked to the small chapel of St. Vincent, where many of the Christians had taken 
refuge ,* but before reaching it he encountered two detachments of Telugu soldiers 
who did not molest him. Then a third detachment came and one of the soldiers in 
the rear, a Muhammadan on horse-back, pierced his left side -with a lance. The 
father fell down, but getting up after a while walked again towards the chapel 
where he met some other soldiers who finally beheaded him and placing his head 
on the top of a spike, placed it afterwards as a sign of their valour over the door of 
the chapel. Some Paravas were also murdered on this occasion, and others reduc- 
ed to captivity. The chapel was razed to the ground as well as the fort ; the 
trench dug by the Captain was likewise levelled. The Jesuit Chronicles finish their 
account saying that the soldiers went finally to Rameswaram to pay a visit to 
the temple. Probably on account of this and other similar expeditions we read 
in the History of the Karnataka Governors that Visvanatha protected the pilgrims 
who used to go to Rameswaram. 73 

8. But two years later, at the end of 1551, peace on the Fishery Coast was 
again disturbed by the soldiers of Vitthala. They captured a young Portuguese 
Jesuit Father, named Paolo do Valle ; but the Paravas, appearing suddenly in the 
Telugu camp after some days, succeeded in freeing him. This valiant action of the 
Christians provoked another incursion of the Badagas, who on reaching the sea- 
shore saw only the rafts of the Paravas in the distance carrying with them the 
Portuguese Jesuit who died soon after, as the result of the hardships of his 
captivity. 74 

^t this time, however, it appears evident that quite a good number of villages 
of the Fishery Coast, if not all, had promised to pay an annual tribute to the 
Nayak of Madura in order not to be again molested by troublesome periodical in- 
cursions.75 This tribute took the shape of one day’s fishing, which, according to 
Couto, would amount to about ten thousand pardaos. 76 

Now it happened in the year 1552 that one of the nobles of the kingdom 
of Travancore with a strong detachment of soldiers invaded several villages of the 
south of Coromandel, near the Cape Comorin, pillaging the poor villages and 
capturing some of them. The rest of the inhabitants, vdio were all Christiaas, ap'- 
pealed to the Nayak of Madura, their protector ; this naturally allured Visvanatha 
who proceeded at once with his army against the villages belonging to the 

Portugal, Goa, October, 25, 1549, in Massara, Del P. Antonio Ctimmali, Barma, 1899; Letter 
from Fr. A. Gomez, Rector of the Jesuit College at Goa to the King of Portugal, in Selectae India- 
rum Epistolae, XXII, p. 102 ‘\_Chronicon S. /., I, p. 470 ; Maffei, Hisloriarum 

Indicarum Jibri XVI, p. 627. 

73. Taylor, O.H. MSS., II, p. 15. 

74. Souza, Oriente Conguistado, I, p. 174 ; Du Jarric, I, p. 459. 

75. Souza, o.c,, p. 175. 

76. Couto, yil, p. 249. 
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MslayiJam noble. They entered these by surprise and ravaged them. On hegiring 
this .th€ Travancore Maharaja became furious and since he could not oppose th^ 
fnirees of Madura, joined then with those of Vitthala, overpowered the poor Christ- 
ians of the villages who had appealed to Visvanatha. They arrived quietly 
at night, and a great slaughter of people took place before dawn ; one of the 
victims was a Portuguese Missionary, Luis Mendez, a Jesuit Lay Brother.77 

9. But Vittharla was not satisfied with this apparent submission of the 
villages of Coromandel ; the Portuguese were still the lords of the pearl-fisheries 
and were practically in possession of the whole country ; consequently he w’anfed tp 
crush them completely. And since they always escaped by sea in their former at- 
tacks, he made an alliance with a Muhammadan pirate named Irapali ( 4^0 

subject to the Zamorin of Calicut, in order that while the Muhammadans attacked 
the' Coast by sea, Vitthala 7S and his troops would attack the Portuguese by land. 
The place for launching the assault w'as Pupney Kayal, the Capital of the Por- 
tuguese settlements of the Fishery Coast, with a garrison of 50 soldiers, 79 under the 
Captain Manpel Rodriguez Coutinho. 

Accordingly at the end of June of the year 1553, the Muslim fleet took up 
a position in front of the Coromandel Coast ; it was composed pf twenty galliots 
and forty sloops. A small village called Mugel, formed just a year before, was the 
first attacked ; twenty fishing boats and many Paravas were captured. From there 
they werit straight to Punpey KayM and on the first of May five hundred Muham- 
madan soldiers landed on the sea- shore ; but were valiantly repulsed by the fifty 
jssldiprs of the place. The standard-bearer, one Antonio Franco de GusrnS-P 
attacked the standard-bearer of the Muhammadans, who was an Abyssinian soldier, 
and capturing his standard killed him on the spot. The Muslim chief who was op 
board his galliot came with reinforcements on seeing the defeat of his dptach- 
iuent. But the Portuguese soldiers considering themselves unable to resist the 
whole pf the Muhammadan combatants numbering fifteen hundred, almost all 
Cgtifpd, Manoel Rodriguez Coutinho, their captain, left alone with seventeen of 
his men, was finally convinced by them to retreat to the towm, where behind 
fbc brick walls of the fort they could the better resist th.e attack of the enemies. 
They did but on reaching the town all were captured by the soldiers of Vitiha- 
ia, while the Muhammadans took possession of the town itself together with the 
fprt, ^ Irapali issued a proclamation to all the inhabitants of the Coromaudel 
QQ$.§t, announcing the end of the Portuguese rule and inviting all to become 
ddisciples of the Prophet, unless they preferred to taste the edge of the 
IMuhammadan sword. 

When this news reached Cochin, the Portuguese of that settlement decided to 
avsnge the offence both to the Christian name and to the national honour. Gil 
Fernandez de Carvalho having offered to lead the forces against the Muslims, was 

77. Souza, O.C., p. 173.; Dujarric, o.c., p. 439. 

78. He is called by Souza " Vichuva, Capitao dos Badegas ”, 

79. Seventy according to Couto and Faria y Souza. 
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^iven a huge galliot, three lighters and one sloop ; after three days having 
collected one hundred and seventy men, they left Cochin and arrived before Punney 
Kayal, where the Muhammadan fleet was lying a little to the north at Calecare. 

They went there but could not cross the bar next to that place owing to an 
unfavourable wind ; one of the lighters, however, commanded by Louren^o Coelho, 
attempted to cross and ran aground. As soon as the Muhammadans, who were an- 
chored between the bar and the shore, saw this, they surrounded the boat and 
a great fight ensued which lasted the whole day, the Portuguese being determined, 
not to surrender to the enemy ; by the evening all of them had been slaughtered, 
and many of the Muhammadans had likewise perished, among them Irapali 
himself. 

This unfortunate action took place within sight of the Portuguese Commander 
who could not go to Lourengo Coelho’s assistance on account of the wind. Ac- 
cordingly he retreated to a small neighbouring island, where he found another 
Portuguese boat going to Negapatam, which made up for the loss of the first. Then 
an envoy of a Marava chieftain reached the place and promised Gil Fernandez 
to attack the Muhammadans at Calecare while the Portuguese attacked them 
by sea. After a few days the wind changed and on the fifteenth of May in 
the morning both fleets engaged each other facing Calecare. The Muslim forces 
outnumbered the Portuguese, but in the evening all the Muhammadan galliots had 
been captured by the valiant Portuguese. Not a few of the followers of the late 
Irapali escaped by swimming to the shore, but the Marava chief who was on the 
look-out slaughtered many and the rest were taken by the Portuguese. 

After this glorious victory Gil Fernandez at once opened pourparlers with 
Vitthala for the rescue of Captain Coutinho, his wife and children, the fifty soldiers 
of tlTe garrison and the Jesuit Father Enrique Enriquez, who found himself 
in Punney Kayal at the time of the combined invasion of Vitthala and Irapali. 

As the price of the rescue of the former a hundred thousand faiia7ns were demand- 
ed. Gil Fernandez found himself unable to accede to this and sent a secret mess- 
age to Rama Raya at Vijayanagara asking for the favour of the captive’s liberty, 
through a Muhammadan of great influence, a very good friend of the Portuguese. 

Order came finally to Vitthala to hand over the captives to Gil Fernandez which was 
done in Tutucurin ; Vitthala, however, demanded from Captain Coutinho tine sunf 
of a thousand pardaos, which were partially given by the Christians of the 
Coast, so 

10. It was probably after this expedition that the whole of the Fishery 
Coast agreed to pay the small tribute of one day’s fishing to the Nayak of Madura, 
for the reason that we do not read of any other inroad of Vitthala into the Coast 
of Coromandel. On the other hand we know that in the year 1558 Vitthala led 
another attack into the kingdom of Travancore, probably because its king, who 
was still Rama Varma, had again refused to pay his annual tribute. 

80. Souza, O.C., pp. 157 — 83 ; Du Jarric, o.c., pp. 459 — 60 ; Couto, VI, pt. 2, pp, 456 — 65 
Faria y Souza, Xsia Portiiguesa, II, pp, 270 — 1, " 
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. The Vijayanagara general invaded the Travancore territory with an army of 
six thousand soldiers which the Travancore sovereign was not able to oppose, sind^ 
his army consisted at most of a thousand soldiers. Rama Varma dispatched an 
envoy to Fr. F. Perez, a Portuguese Jesuit, who was the Superior of the Travancore 
Missions and resided at Calculam (Kulam), begging him to pray much to God for 
the success of his army. Fr. Perez promised to do so and sent him a standard in 
the centre of whicli^the name of Jesus was painted ; at the same time he recom- 
mended that the ensign bearing this standaid should precede the army, and while 
engaging in battle all should fervently invoke the name of Jesus. This was done, 
and the Telugu soldiers on hearing the roar, retreated panic-stricken and were 
pursued by the Malayalams who slaughtered many of them. Si 

Fr. Souza says that this standard was afterwards kept in the Royal Treasure, 
and at the end of his narrative remarks as follows: “l do not say anything 
else on this Kingdom, because I have found nothing else in the MSS.” 82 

11. Was Vitthala killed in this retreat of his army from Travancore ? We are 
not aware of it ; we only know that no other mention of Rama Raya’s cousin 
is made either in the Flindu inscriptions or in the western chronicles. Anyhow 
this year 1558, marks the end of his governorship in the South. 83 

His aim was only partially attained. The defeat of his army in Travancore 
was practically equivalent to the complete independence of this kingdom. As to 
the Fishery Coast, the Portuguese remained there as powerful as ever; the 
only point conceded was the annual tribute of one day’s fishing to the Madura 
Nayak, but the Paravas did not acknowledge any other lords than the Portuguese; 
if they paid such tribute to Madura it was only in order to get rid of the incur- 
sions of the Telugus into their own shores. Caesar Frederick, w^ho passed through 
the Fishery Coast at about 1567, says that “ the Fishermen are all Christians of 
the Country, and tvho so will may goe to fishing, paying a certaine dutie to the 
King of Portugall, and to the Churches of the Friers of Saint Paul (Jesuits), 
which are in that Coast ”.84 The Vijayanagara General, therefore, not yet 
succeeded in gaining supreme power. 

Nevertheless, although the success of the expedition of Vitthala was not so 
great, perhaps on account of this campaign Rama Raya is flattered in the Rdnia- 
rajtyamuy with the title of “Planter of Pillars of Victory at Cape Comorin and on 
the bs:nks of the Bhima”. 85 


81. This fact may be explained naturally ; Fr. Souza supposes it to be a miracle. 

82. Souza, O.C., p. 188. 

83. According to Souza, o.c., p. 193, Vichuva (Vitthala) was still in the South in 1560. 
But his account on this occasion is not trustworthy, as contradictory with other Portuguese 
sources. 

84. Purchas. His Pilgrims, X, p. 105. 

_ g^. S. Krishuaswami Aiyangar, Sources, p. 182. r ^ 



The making of history. 

By T. V. Seshagiri Iyer, Esq,, B.A,, B.L. 


In August last Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar delivered a lecture before the members 
of the Mythic Society which I had the good fortune to attend. It was mere acci- 
dent. I then felt that some of the conclusions of the learned lecturer were far-fetched 
and I told Mr. Srikantaiya, the Secretary, that I should like to write a few lines 
about the lecture, in case it was to be published in the Society’s Journal. Five 
months have now elapsed and my impressions have faded largely. The copy of the 
address now sought to be published has apparently undergone revision, I, there- 
fore, feel that some of the points at least that I wanted to make may not apply to 
the revised version. However, the ideas that I want to give expression to, are of 
general application and I, therefore, have resolved to state them briefly. 

At the outset, let me say, I have nothing but admiration for the splendid work 
which Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar is doing. His industry is indefatigable. His 
knowledge of Sanscrit is good, and he has a passionate love for the work he is 
engaged in. There are others working in the same field who are fired by a simi- 
lar enthusiasm. The country is under a deep debt of obligation to all of them. 

I hope I may not be misunderstood if I say that enthusiasm in this matter 
requires to be moderated. We are a people who have done grave injustice to our- 
selves by not cultivating the instinct of historical accuracy. We have allowed 
histO|'y to be subordinated to fables. Imagination has been allowed to run riot. 
In the place of carefully weighed conclusions, we have ill-digested superficialities. 
Learned writers like Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar are trying to reconstruct from frag- 
mentary records the history of India. Would it be impertinence to tell them 
moderate your pace” ? In the new work which has to be done, scrupulous care 
should be taken to see that the foibles which our ancestors were the slaves of 
should not be repeated. I w'ould say fastidious examination of materials should be 
the aim. These men are the pioneers in a new line of work. They are the teachers 
and guides of those who ought to complete what they are beginning. A fals*e step 
taken by them wmuld be attended by disastrous consequences. I have, therefore, 
made bold to say that the judicial faculty in weighing evidence should be largely 
indented upon in this work of writing Indian history anew. 

These remarks would have been more in point, if the lecture had got into 
print as originally delivered. Even as it is, they are not quite out of place. Dr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar inclines to the view that Samudra Gupta had subdued the 
Vakatakas also before his death. He bases his suggestion on the fact that an 
Asvameda sacrifice was performed by the monarch and he called himself Samrat. 
Fie refers to the dropping of the ambitious title of Pravarasena I (Rudrasena) by 
the successor and says it is significant. He is not very positive, as I thought 
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Was when lie delivered the lecture. Now what are the facts? Samudra Gupta went 
as far down as Kanchi in South India and reduced to submission many prince?^ 
and dynasties. In the list of his conquests, the Dekkan where the Vakatakas ruled 
is not included. One would have thought this was conclusive evidence of 
Samudra Gupta not having conquered this part of the country. Victorious kings, 
old and new, have not shown any tendency to be modest in speaking of their 
achievements. Whgm places and persons are specifically mentioned, the omission 
ought to be regarded as irrebuttable proof of non-conquest. Indian sovereigns, 
like others, have proclaimed themselves to be greater than what they really were. 
To-day, if we examine the title of a small Zemindar, we find that he gives himself a 
genealogy showing that his ancestor was the master of all the .known world. 
There is no ground for considering that Samudra Gupta had wilfully under- 
rated his achievement. 

The learned Doctor mentions one circumstance which ought to have helped him 
to the contrary conclusion. He points to marriage relationship between the Guptas 
and the Vakatakas. That would have been an excellent reason for Samudra Gupta 
not waging war on Dekkan ; another reason also he furnishes. The Gupta king 
wanted the Dekkan to be a buffer State in order that the Saka Satraps may not 
give him trouble. Consequently Samudra Gupta would have been very unwise to 
provoke a quarrel with the Vakatakas even if there was no marriage relationship. 
Somehow, the learned Doctor feels that the historical sequence will not be complete 
unless he is sure that the Gupta king had a kind of suzerainty over Dekkan. There 
is a feeler in a short sentence — “perhaps even subordinate alliance”. The idea 
is that there was a tacit acknowledgment by the Vakatakas of the overlordship 
of the Guptas, that they were not “ independent ” but subordinate and that their 
adversity was due to Samudra Gupta, the implication being that he compelled 
them to submit to him. 

These surmises are made, because Samudra Gupta performed Asvameda and 
called himself Samrat, When the lecture was delivered, there was a reference to 
Sathapatha Brahman a to support the theory of world conquest by a sovereign per- 
forming this sacrifice. For days together I re-marked every page of the Brahmana. I 
did not find much in it. I looked up the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. There 
is not much in them to support the theory. What happens at such sacrifices is 
this : ''The sovereign lets loose the sacrificial animal. It is guarded by a band of 
trained warriors. It wends its w'ay as fancy leads it. If in the meanderings, any 
chieftain is bold enough to take it captive, he has to give battle to the protecting 
army. We may take it that no sovereign would venture on such a perilous experi- 
ment unless he is strong and is conscious of his power to subdue the challenger. But 
there is nothing to suggest that during the year of its preparedness for final offer- 
ing, it is bound to travel the whole of the known world. At any rate my reading 
of what is recorded in the Puranas and the Vedic literature does not enable me to 
say that the sacrificer should have conquered every one who laid claim to kingship. 

,_ Even granting that Sri Rama and Yudhisthira did establcsh the^r sovereignty 



over all tlie princes before they performed the Asvameda Sacrifice, does it follow 
'^hat Samudra Gupta was equally puissant ? He lived in the fourth century. There 
was not the same significance attaching to the sacrifice in his day. Empty titles 
were being assumed and reality was beginning to yield to vanity. It is a slender 
foundation for building history on. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar stated that Pravara- 
sena I performed the Asvameda sacrifice. Is there any record to show that this 
Samrat subdued the Guptas and the Sakas? What was the ■axtent of the Vaka- 
taka empire when Pravarasena assumed the title of Samrat } Rudrasena was 
certainly modest. He apparently scorned the empty title. There is no warrant 
for saying that Rudrasena had lost the overlordship which Pravarasena had 
acquired and that he was forced to yield up a distinction cherished by his dynasty. 
Such far-fetched observations will not help to form reliable history. 

I daresay that further research may establish that Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s 
surmises are correct. All that I say is that the materials available to-day all point 
to a different conclusion. My object in writing these lines is to convey a caution 
in the writing of history. History should not be romance. Its deductions must be 
the result of unimpeachable evidence. Imagination should have very little play 
in reaching a decision. Indian history has suffered disastrously from these defects. 
W’e should take care that the mistakes are not repeated. • I make these general 
observations not as affecting the particular lecture, but as indicating the lines on 
which our endeavours in this behalf should proceed. 
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Note on Kulasekhara-Alvar. 

On page 22 of Sir Subrahnianya Ayyar’s Lectures on the History of Srivaishtiavas 
(192B), an attempt has been made to fix the date of KulaSekhara-Alyar as A.D. 
825, on the strength of an alleged autobiographical detail in the following verse 
of his seventh 2'irui^oli : — 

iDsoemiDnfh&ifsSesipiueum ^ssreissr 

(o7A'.si5nii9^ LSsiigifiYT ©fFihajssr 

Osiueu^ Q^suS qsDiat^wU LjsOLbusd 
G'a/Tei)&9 arrsusdbtr m£di^ 

Sarreoinnih ^soQs^aadsr 
rh€i)6S>'SiSi3^0^L^!^ LDiToso ajsosDrrfrs^ 
ih€m<^sufr epsDeijsoiEiTrrsssr^eoQs. 

This has, according to a forced historical interpretation, been taken to refer 
to a possible defeat and death of a Pallava king of Mallai at the Chera king’s 
hands ; and as the Paiidya king Varaguna I (c, 800-30) is known to have invaded 
the southern portions of the Pallava dominions in the closing years of the weak 
Dantivarman’s reign in about A-D. 825, Kulasekhara was considered to 
have distinguished himself, in all probability, in this campaign as a Pandya vassal, 
so as to merit the title of Kuda^-kdmai.i also. 

Although this Chera saint is assignable to about the same period for other 
reasons, the correctness of the above-mentioned argument requires some examina- 
tion. This Tiriimoli of ten verses which has been given the appropriate caption 
of ‘Lament of DevakI who did not witness the sports of Kanpari’ in the Ndldyira- 
prabandham edition, was intended to express the long-deferred rapture of that 
doting mother at meeting her son, who had been separated from her during all 
these years of her incarceration by her vicious brother, and who had now returned 
to her after an adventurous life of exile spent at Gdkula, which had but recently 
culminated in the slaying of the tyrant Kamsa himself at Mathura. The fond 
mother yearningly, almost jealously, pictures to herself the pleasurable sight of all 
the childhood’s frolics and juvenile sports of her lovely son, which had been 
denied to her and Vasudeva, the real parents, but which had been vouchsafed to 
■^asdd^ and Nanda, the more fortunate foster-parents at the Ayarchcheri, where 
Krishna bad spent his eventful boyhood. Her pathetic catalogue of the Gokula 
incidents, from the purely infantile pranks of Krishna up to his youthful adven- 
tures with G(3vardhanagiri, Vrishabhasura, the serpent Kaliya, and the demoness 
Putana, ends in a natural sequence with his final combat with the arch-enemy 
Kamsa himself in the wrestling tournament ; and the Alvar winds up by saying in 
his last verse that he has condensed in his own sweet style the* above-mentioned 
dolorous wail of Devaki, which she may be expected to have popred forth to her 
darling son on the occasion of his first meeting her in person, after the death of 
the Lord of Mallai-md-nagaram. Mallai, though it is also a poetic contraction of 
^ the_ name ‘Mahamallapurara’ of the Pallava capital, has been used here in the 
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signification of ‘prosperous’ or ‘abundant’ (as in u:>^i^u )ir(Lpiii!i^iTLjuL.)in reference to 
'^amsa’s capital, Mathura-the prosperous city, as correctly interpreted by the able 
commentator Perlyavachc]iari-Pi|lai. No defeat or death of a Pal lava king of 
Mahamallapuram has, therefore, been hinted at in this verse. 

It may also be noted that Kula&ekhara has nowhere, in his other decades, 
exceeded the limit of the second half of their final verses to embalm his name' 
and titles, and even if this stanza is taken as an exception tonthat rule, the inter- 
• pretation put upon it appears not only to be erroneous but tends to spoil the beauty 
of the poetic texture of the composition. The epithet ‘who returned after slaying 
the Lord of Mallai’(iJD^6Lso LDrrrhsifa^eaipuja/esr ^momrsiirrb-sr e/ih^waemsi) has 

to be taken to qualify the incomparable Divine Child (iDrrjj^^ (sr^sisouS^io 
rather than Kulasekhara, -whose name occurs further on in the other half of the 
stanza, and whose work was, according to his own showing, the versification 
of this conjectural lament and nothing more. That Krishna did actually 
meet his mother in the Mathura prison, the first thing after slaying his 
wicked uncle, has been described in the Bhagavafam, and this meeting has further 
been referred to in the fourth stanza of the same TirumoU, where the following 
words are put into the mouth of Devaki; ‘aafersccrCpb-OT ! ( a.oST ) 

iSTo5r^6rr @su^ anGuesr etc. 

If should refer to the Chera king Kulasekhara, who is alleged to 

have returned from his victorious battle over the Pallava to offer grateful worship 
to god Krishna of some temple, it is inexplicable why the name of that particular 
shrine has not been specifically mentioned, as in the other decades relating to 
Tirukkapnapuram, Tiruchchitrakutam and Virruvakkodu. The Pallava king Danti- 
varman, whom KulaSekhara is considered to have encountered in A.D. 825 and 
desp,atched to heaven ( ), is known to have slowly recouped from the 
effects of the Pandyan invasion, as other records of his forty-ninth and fifty-first 
years of reign corresponding to about A.D. 830 have been found at Gudimallam 
and Tiruchchanur. (7’/ie Pallavas, p. 76.) 

It is also noteworthy that the last verse of the ninth TirumoU or Dasaratha’s 
Lament is worded in quite a similar strain, the first half condensing the gist of the 
preceding ten stanzas descriptive of the bereaved father’s anguish for his exiled 
son, and the latter half being reserved for the inevitable colophon, as the follow- 
ing extract will show : s 

qjirfrfrib^ a^r^QiBQLDireS^ urrLD^ij 
suBsniLjsa 

^irrrafrih^ ^isuetnu^ Q^trm 
LjeDiht^dJ ^uLjeDihueD 

Ccsud) susuei/ssr QsiiTi^dJiTQsrrsk 
(36inL_a^suC?£F(®!r6sr OatTp GaJLa 
Lorreijsv Qsnsu eudosorrfr 
05=^)00^11 ^ rrGin , 

It will thus Tdc seen that the last verse of the seventh Tirumoli is innocent of 
any historical allusion, and that it does not, by itself, help to fix its saintly author’s 
date, , A. S. Raman ATHA ayyar, 





REVIEWS. 


Yoga-Mimansa (Kaivalyadhama, Bombay). 

The first number of this Quarterly is to hand and proves to be an interesting 
attempt to utilize the last word in Western science to demonstrate and justify 
the Eastern cult of Vogic naturopathy. It is fundamentally the organ of the 
Kaivalyadhama school of therapeutics and naturally upholds that system against • 
all others though how far it is justified must be left for future numbers to show. 

The magazine is illustrated with photographic reproductions, diagrams, and 
radiographs all explaining the positions, etc., of the various exercises, forms, and 
placing (or misplacing) of the intestines but unfortunately the X-ray photos will 
require a fair amount of previous knowledge or of faith to follow. 

In spite of the editor’s note craving for indulgence it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to the very obvious lack of revision on page 38 in a paragraph on the colon which 
flatly contradicts itself and renders the author’s deduction inconclusive. Again 
Sir William Arbuthnot Lane the celebrated surgeon is meant when Dr. Arbuthnot 
Lane is mentioned on page 44 and there are other cases. But after all it is a first 
offence. It must be obvious to all readers that the use of an assertion occurs too 
often in place of a reasoned statement in favour of the editor’s pet theories but in 
spite of this, much of interest will be found in this book especially as it is divided 
into three parts : — firstly, the scientific ; secondly, the semi-scientific ; thirdly, the 
popular ; and most of it will be found quite easy to understand even by the Yogic 
novice. 

G. W. P. 


Prabuddha Karnataka. 

The Prabuddha Karnataka continues to make very interesting reading. ^The 
Deepavali issue opens with a “ Kavana ” and refers to the omnipresence of the 
Supreme Being. ‘ Sahitya ’ by Mr. M. Venkatesaiyengar is very instructive to 
students of Kannada Literature. Mr. B. Venkoba Rao gives interesting accounts 
of Mysore Architecture for the delectation of Kannada readers. The Journal is 
well-edited and beautifully illustrated. - S. M. S. 


Someswara Sataka. 

* * f' Published by the Karnataka Sahitya Parishat.) Price As. 8. 

A NEW edition with illustrations, in clear print, of Someswara Sataka, is always 
welcome. The Sataka has long been familiar in every Kannada household, and 
most of its lines have passed into the everyday vocabulary of the Kannada 
language. The advantage of the present edition over the others is that the 
poems are grouped according to the topics they deal. The substance of each 
poem is given. Then in the second part, the allusions in the poems are clearly 
explained. The Karnataka Sahitya Parishat has placed the Kannada people 
under a deep obligation in placing this popular Sataka within their easy reach. 
The price of the book is cheap. 


S, M, S, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 




Indian Logic. 

I. 

I AM tempted to make a few observations on Indian Logic, a history of which has been 
written by Mahamahopadhyaya Satischandra Vidyabhushana, M.A., Ph.D,; M.R.A.S., 
etc. He has, with the impartiality of a true historian, described the part played by 
Buddhist thinkers in the development of Hindu Logic, without reference to which, 
a great link in the chain of its progress would be entirely missing. 

The Science of Indian Logic has been dealt with under three periods : — 

1. Ancient (B.C. 650 to A.D. 100), 

2. Mediaeval (A.D. 100 to A.D. 1200), and 

3. Modern (from A.D. 900), 

represented by standard texts, such as Nyaya Sutra of Akshapada, Praraana 
Samuchchaya of Dignaga, and Tatva Chintamani of Gangesa Upadyaya, 
re.spectively. 

In the earliest days and in the discussions of Vedic subjects, — especially, 
the nature of the soul, it was known as Anvikshiki or the Science of Enquiry, and 
was subservient to Atmavidya. The latter made assertions about the soul which 
the former supported by advancing reasons. Far from being satisfied with this 
subordinate role it was allowed to play, logic soon claimed and secured an in- 
dependent rank which facilitated its continuous expansion dowm to modern time.s. 
Although it is not yet completely divorced from theology, scholars find in 
it a^ powerful instrument with which to discover truth in any department of 
knowledge. 

India is the mother of great religions and it is most interesting to be acquainted 
with the arguments put forward by diverse thinkers in defence of each school as 
opposed to others. Early recognizing the value of the science, the Buddhist studied 
and developed it with unflagging zeal and paid back the Hindu in his own coin. 
Ingenuity, originality and genius contributed to the brilliancy of argumentation on 
both sides. This exclusive devotion to logic led naturally to some very undesir- 
able results. The several antagonists, in their eagerness to secure victory, frejjuently 
■overlooked the practical issues and arrived at conclusions wholly irrespective of 
their bearing on daily life and conduct. The doctrine of non-existence as a 
reality, which figures largely in modern Hindu works on logic and philosophy, is 
•one in point. 

The Hindu logicians have paid very great attention to definition of terms. 
When two Pandits enter into a controversy, it is not unusual to find that the dis- 
pute begins with a challenge to define a term, and, after a debate for hours, the 
parties, sorely vexed, separate without coming to a settlement, while, all the while, 
the subject-matter i 3 entirely untouched, This absorbing passion for definition is 
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one of the maladies affecting the orthodox reasoners, for which a revival of common 
sense, and a clear realization of the. limits of verbal power, can alone serve as an*^ 
effective cure. As a great thinker has observed : ‘Every definition would be per- 
fect if it had not to be couched in words.’ 

The next point that fascinates the Indian logician is the means of right 
knowledge. Whole systems of indigenous philosophy have been wrecked on this 
fatal rock. How fsrr can perception be depended on to disclose reality? How 
can illusions be explained ? Can the whole world of perception be treated as mere 
illusion ? Can the existence of God be proved from inference ? Are the Vedas to 
be admitted as trustworthy evidence ? A number of divergent views have been 
held on all these questions, supported sometimes by reason and sometimes by a 
mere shadow of it which will, however, pass muster with those that are already 
imbued with a fixed notion. 

As regards the opinion of Dr. Satischandra that the syllogistic form of in- 
ference may have been borrowed from the Greeks, I shall say nothing, as it has to 
be judged from historical facts, and there is no direct evidence, so far, in its 
favour. But, it may be observed, with Dr. Satischandra that, with or without the 
form, inference had been placed on .a scientific basis in India long before the dis- 
covery of the form by Aristotle. 

Both in Europe and in India, the problem of eternal perception remains un- 
solved, and among Indian logicians the Kantian functions of the mind — time, 
space and causality have not been carefully studied, with the result that the res- 
pective provinces of logic and metaphysics have not been duly demarcated. The 
fact that logic has to deal entirely with concepts formed from perception of the 
outside world has been overlooked, and the attempts to deal with ontological 
questions have necessarily ended in misty confusion. While the means of pght 
knowledge have been discussed by every logician, no attention seems to have been 
paid to the state in which the faculties or perception and inference themselves 
become stultified, and hence incapable of operation. Above all, what is conscious- 
ness which has the inherent power of turning everything else, perceived or imagined, 
into an object, in which the world appears as ever changing, the changes them- 
selves being meaningless without reference to consciousness ? Is it a substance or 
a quality ? And what are substance and quality but concepts arising as objects in 
consciousness? How can logic or metaphysics have fulfilled their functions till 
life in its entirety, and consciousness its basis are clearly comprehended ? 

These are some of the thoughts that a reading of the History of Indian Logic 
is likely to arouse. As we come across system after system expounded by the great 
Indian minds, we are struck with the incessant activity of the Indian intellect, and 
though latterly the logical jargon in which points are discussed has come to scare 
away many an earnest seeker after truth, it would be a grave blunder indeed to 
suppose that Indian logic is mere word-quibbling, or that a systematic study of 
it is not calculated to provide an intellectual discipline of high cultural value. 

^ r K. A. K. 
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Cultural intercourse long existed between India, China and Tibet. Numerous 
missionaries came to India from the latter countries, and prepared translations of 
the Indian works; these translations are still preserved. It is gratifying to observe 
that Dr. Satischandra was able to utilize these Pali translations of Indian works, 
otherwise lost to us. 

Aristotle’s influence on Indian logic and Narada’s traveDare two questions on 
which differences of opinion are bound to exist. Greek influence of this kind 
appears most improbable, particularly in the light of the essential features of the 
two systems of logic. The Aristotelian emphasis on the nature of mind, figures 
and the dictum, direct and indirect reduction, formal fallacies, etc., are entirely 
absent from Indian logic. On the contrary, it would be more natural to suppose 
that the number of parts in the syllogism was arrived at by Indian logicians by 
eliminating the unnecessary parts in a detailed discussion. The variation in the 
number of parts from 10 to 2 gives much support to this view. The similarities 
pointed out by Dr. Satischandra may, quite probably, be independent discoveries. 
We must, further, consider the fact that though no definite logical treatise of the 
past has yet been discovered, still the technical terms and discussions were quite 
common, long before Aristotle’s time, in India. Therefore, considering the 
vital differences between them, more positive proof would be needed to support 
foreign influence on Indian logic. 

In general, Indian logic is realistic and pragmatic and hardly touches the 
formal side. It thus escapes a good deal of the criticism generally levelled at the 
scholastic logic of the West. There is no distinction between deduction and in- 
duction and no necessity of considering their separate claims. The definition, 
division, predicables and classification of Western logic are, with greater pro 
priety, dealt with under Lakshana. The recent attacks on Western logic and its 
use will form the standard in judging Indian logic. 

Indian logic starts with sources of knowledge and their validity in general. 
Perception and inference are accepted by almost all the schools while each school 
has some source peculiar to itself, e.g.^ authority, comparison, etc. All this is absent 
from Western logic which takes for granted inference as a source and in which 
perception comes to prominence in induction. 

Perception is divided by some into two classes : with the help of th® senses 
and without. The latter is not developed to any great extent but it maybe instruc- 
tive to compare it with telepathy, clairvoyance, etc. 

Inference is the topic in Indian logic. Its characteristics seem to have been 
derived from an analysis of the actual discussions in the pursuit of truth and it 
has retained that nature throughout. A proposition is put forward as the starting 
point. It is to be maintained or contradicted and reasons are to be given for either 
position. Hermit is important to remember that, as often as not, in actual dis- 
cussions, a universal proposition may be advanced, or a telling instance or a 
series of exaq;iples njay be put forward leaving it to the opponent to point out the 
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applicability or otlierwise of the example or to criticise the implied general rule. 
In the latter case, it would not be fair to say that the debaters had no knowledge 
of the necessity of a universal in an argument. This must be specially borne in 
mind when Dignaga is praised for introducing explicitly the universal as part of 
an argument. In such an argument, the number of parts varies according to the 
elimination of unnecessary points. The subject of the proposition is called paksha 
and the predicate and the reason is hetu, Lakshana plays its part in 
clearing ambiguities in the terms and their use. 

Although there is no separate theory of induction, the nature of the reason as 
described by Dr. Satischandra arouses curiosity. The universal called Vyapti 
is of three kinds ; Anvaya — based on positive instances only, Vyatireka— on 
negatives only and Anvaya-Vyatireka — based on both. The hetu is said to be 
existent in like instances and absent from unlike ones. These look remarkably 
like Mill’s Inductive Methods of Agreement, Difference and their Combination, 
The discussion on the validity of Vyapti further shows that the universal was 
thoroughly analysed and understood. A consideration of the Fallacies also proves 
the same fact. 

Instead of the doctrines of terms and proposition which are now treated with 
scant ceremony in Western logic, we have a discussion on sahda. The significance 
of words and sentences and how they get their significance, and how they should 
be interpreted and the fallacies due to their unguided use are dealt with in detail. 

An echo of the recent pragmatic theory and controversy is not absent from 
the volume. The Buddhists are said to have maintained that fruitful activity 
determines the validity of our knowledge. Gangesa holds the same view (p. 409) ; 
others oppose it. The Buddhists and the Jainas rendered a distinct service to the 
science of logic by ignoring the extra-logical topics found in the earlier works, 
Dignaga, in particular, is said to have introduced the universal proposition as 
a regular component of the argument. The Syad Vada is said to be* the peculiar 
contribution of the Jainas. 

Dr, Satischandra has done considerable research but, somehow, Pramana 
Paddhati of Tikacharya and Tarka Tandava of Vyasa Raja have escaped his 
notice, and he has not, consequently, referred to any discussion of the logical theories 
qf the Vedanta schools held by these Acharyas. 

That Indian logic is in some respects far superior to European logic, par- 
ticularly as it is now taught in schools and colleges and that its cultural value is 
incomparable, can be affirmed by all ; if any one doubts. Dr. Satischandra’s work 
should absolutely clear his doubt. 


H. S. K. 
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Curator, Government Book Depot, Rangoon — 


1. 

Burma Gazetteer, 
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Hon. Secretary, Karnataka Sahitya Parishat. — 

1. Seven Volumes of Karnataka Sahitya Parishat Patrika. 

2. Someswara Sataka. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma.— 

Report of the Superintendent of the ArchseoJogical Survey, Burma for the 
year ending 31st March 1924. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — 

1. St. Thomas and San Thome’, Mylapore, by H. Hosten. 

2. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, VIII, No. 3. 

Registrar, University of Mysore.— 

Calendar for the year 1924 — 25. 

The Government of H, H. The Maharaja of Travancore.— 

Sri Mulam Malayalam Series : — 

(Edited by Kavitilaka S. Parameshwara Iyer, Esq., M.A., B.L ) 

No. 1. Gurudakshinappatu.- 
,, 2. Satamukha Ramayanam. 

,, 3. Bhadr6tpatti. 

,, 4. Parvati Parinayam. 

,, 5. Patappattu. 

,, 6. Kalyana Saugandhikam. 

,, 7. Prahlada Charitaxn. 

Iconography, by T. A. Gopinatlia Rao, Vol. I, Part I. 

Do, do. “ Vol. I, Part 11. ' . 
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The Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir.— 

'* The Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, published under the authority of 
the Government of H. H. Major General Sir Pratap Singh, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 
Maharaja Saheb Bahadur of Jammu and Kashmir State : — • 

Volumes 1 to 6. Tantraloka Abhinava Gupta with commentary by Rajanaka 
Jayaratha. 

Volume 7. The Siddhitrayi and The Pratyabhijna-Karijka-Vritti of Raja- 
naka Utpala Deva. 

Volumes 8-9. Swacchanda Tantram of Kshenia Raja. 

,, 10. Desopadesa and Narmamala. 

,, 11. Mahanaya-Prakasha of Rajanaka Shitikantha. 

,, 12. Kamakala Vilas of Punyananda. 

,, 13. The Tantra Sara of Abhinava Gupta. 

14. Vijhana-Bhairava. 

,, 15. Mahartha-Manjari of Maheshvarananda. 

,, 16. The Stava Chintamani of Bhatta Narayana. 

M 17. Sri Malinivijayottara Tantram. 

,, 18. The Paramarthasara by Abhinava Gupta with commentary of 

Yogaraja. 

,, 19-20. The Ishvara-Pratyabhijna Vimarshini of Utpaladeva with 
commentary by Abhinava Gupta, Vols. 1 and 2. 

,, 21. The Para-Trimshika with commentary. The latter by Abhi- 

nava Gupta. 

,, 22. Sri Malinivijaya Varttikam of Abhinava Gupta. 

,, 23. The Shath Trimshat Tattva Sandoha with commentary, by 

, Rajanaka Ananda. 

,, 24. The Span da Karikas with the Vivriti of Ramakaptha. 

,, ' 25. Janma-Marana-Vichara of Bhatta Vamadeva. 

,, 26. The Spanda-Sandoha of Kshema Raja. 

,, 27. The Vatulanatha-Sutras with the Vritti of Ananta Saktipada. 

,, 28. The Shiva Sutra Varttika by Bhaskara. 

,, 29. Lallesvari Vakydni. 

,, 30. A Short Review of the Research Publications. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona.— 

Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha of Sayana Madhava. 

Secretary. Karnataka Sangha, Bangalore. 

Nivedana, by D. V, Gundappa. 

Messrs. Ashtekar and Co., Poona.— 

The Upanishads, Vol. I. Edited by H. R. Bhagavat, B.A. 

The Inspector-General of Education in Mysore. — 

1. Democracy and Labour, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D. 

2. Essay.s and Addressfis, by Gilbert Murray. 
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Director-General of ArchaBology,— 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India : — . - . , 

1. No. 16. The Temple of Siva at Bhumara, by R. D. Banerji. 

2. No. 17. Pallava Architecture, Part I (Early Period), by A. H. Longhurst. 

The Chairman, University Library Committee, Madras.-*- 

1. Author Catalogue of the Library of the University of Madras (19J4). 

2. ,, „ ,, Supplement. (1914-16), 

Director of Archeology in Mysore. — 

1. Catalogue of English Books in the Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore (1920). 

2. ,, of Sanskrit Manuscripts in ,, ,, ,, ,, (1922). 

3. Classified Catalogue of Kannada Printed Works and Manuscripts in 

Mysore (1921). 

4. ,, ,, of Sanskrit Printed Works in Mysore, (1922). 

The Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore.— 

1. Report on the working of the Ararutmahal Department for. the year 1923-24 

with the Government Review thereon, 

2. Administration Report of the Department of Industries and Commerce in 

Mysore for the year 1923-24, with Government Review thereon. 

3. Administration Report for 1923-24. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London. — 

The Word of Lalla, the Prophetess, by Sir Richard Temple. • 
Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father A. M. Tabard, M.A., M.B.E., M.R.A.S. 

1. The Report of the Calcutta University Commission 1917, in its applica- 

tion to the University of Mysore. 

2. Centenary Supplement of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

3. The October Issue of „ ,, ,, ,, 

4. The Earliest Annals of Mysore by Lewis Rice, C.I.E. 

Mr. C. S. Balasundaram Iyer. — 

Elements of Plindu Iconography, Vol. I, Parts I & II. 

The Mangalodayam Press, Trichur. — 

Sreepadasaptati of Meppathur Bhaltadiri. 

By Purchase.— 

Bombay University Calendar 1923-24 and 1924-25. Vol. I. 

Transferred to the Society on usual conditions by the Government 
of H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore.— 

The following is the List of Books belonging to the Mysore Government 
Museum Library, Bangalore : — 

1. Architecture. — 

History of Indian and Eastern, (James Ferguson 1891.) 

2. Descent of Man. — 

And selection in relation to sex. Charles Darwin, P.R.S. 

3. Physical History of Man. — 

Researches into the ,Vols. I-V. J. C. Prichard, F.R.S., M.R.I.A. 

4. The Care of Ancient Monuments. — 

G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. 

5. Indian Antiquary. — 

A Journal of Oriental Research in Archaeology, Epigraphy, Ethnology, Geo- 
graphy, History, Folklore, Languages, Numismatics, Religion, etc. Edited 
by Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bart.,, C,I,E. 
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6. Ancient Geography of India. — 

The Buddhist Period, including the campaigns of Alexander and the Travels 
of Hwen Thsang. 

7- Applied Sanitation in Japan. — 

Notes on — . 

8. Folk Songs of — 

Southern India, Charles E. Cover. » 

9. History of British India. — 

John Garrett. 

10. History of India. — 

Vol. IV, Part 1, Mussalman Rule. 

11. History of the Rise, Progress and Downfall of Buddhism in India. 

12. Indo-Aryans. — 

Contribution towards the elucidation of their Ancient and Medicevai His- 
tory, Vol. 11, Rajendralal Mitra, LL.l).,c.l.K. 

13. War in Asia. — 

Memories of the late Vols. i and ii, 1788. 

14. Manual of Coorg. — 

A Gazetteer of the Natural Features of the country and the social and poli- 
tical condition of its inhabitants. Rev. Richter. 1870. 

15. Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rigveda. — 

Earliest speculations of the Brahmans of the meaning of the Sacrificial 
Prayers and on the origin, performance and sense of the rites of the Vedic 
Religion. Vols. i and ii. Martin Hang, Ph.D. 

16. Budaic Sabism. — 

Inquiry into the origin and principles of, or xldoralion addressed to the 
,, Almighty regarded as the Regenerator of the world; comprising observa- 
tions serving to identify the workshop of Buddha with that of Siva and 
an, exposition of general doctrines — inculcated in the Hindu Religion and 
other systems of idolatry. Rev. Tytler, M.D., 1817. 

17. Koran. — 

Translated from the Arabic, the suras arranged in Chronological Order, 
with Notes and Index. Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. 

18. Mahabharata of Krishna-Dwaipayana Veda Vyas. — 

Translated into English Prose with Esoteric Commentary. S. C. Mukho,- 
padyaya, M.A., 3 Volumes. 

19. Myths of Hindus and Buddhists. — 

By Sister Nivedita and Ananda K. Koomaraswamy, D.Sc. 

20. Vishnu Purana. — 

(Works by H. H. Wilson, Vol. ix) A system of Hindu Mythology and 
'Rradition, Vol. IV, F. Hall. 

21. Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Journal of the. — 

Vols. I-VHI, Parts II, X, XI, XIII-XX (17 vols.). 

New series, Vols. I-VI, IX, XII, XV-XVII, XIX-XXVI (19 Volumes). 
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EXCHANGES. 


The Editors of 

1. “ HINDUSTAN REVIEW," Banl-ipore. 

2. “INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” British India Press, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

3. “CEYLON ANTIQUARY,” The “ Times of Ceylon'\ Colombo. 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW, ” Calcutta. 

5. “ THE HINDU JvIESSAGE, ” Srirangam. 

6. “ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppahulam, Trichinopoly. 

7. “ THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH, ” Vejpery, Madras. 

8. “ THE EASTERN BUDDHIST ”, The Library, Sinshu 

Otani University, Kyoto. 

9. “ THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Madras. 

10. “THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mount Road, Madras. 

11. “ THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Lahore. 

12. “ ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDIS- 

CHEN GESELLSCHAFT,” Halle, Germany. 

13. “THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” Hurdwan, Bengal. • 

14. “ THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY,” New Haven, Connecticut, U.^S. A. 

15. “ THE KALPAKA,” Tinnevelly. 

16. “ EVERYMAN’S REVIEW,” Madras. 

17. “ MAN,.” The Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

18. BJAANh,'' Kanarillaan, 13, tc Wcltevreden, Java. 

19. “ IMAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi B.N.Ry. {India) 

20. “ THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. 

21. “ THE MYSORE CHRONICLE,” Tmnhir. 

22. “THE JAIN GAZETTE”, Parish Venhatachala Iyer Street, - 

George Town, Madras. 

23. “ THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Navsari Chambers, 

Oiitram Road, (opposite Hornby Boad), Fort, Bombay. 

24. “ PRABUDDHA BHARATA, ADWAITA ASRAMA,” 

Mayavati P.O., Almora Dist. 

25. “ THE SHAMA’A,” Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 

26. “ VISHVA-BHARATHI, ” 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 



27. “ NAVASHAKTI, ” Dharwar. 

28. “THE SHRINE OF WISDOM, ” The Hermetic Truth Society, 

Liticohi House, Acacia Road, Acton, London {21 -3) 

29. “ WELFARE, ” Calcutta. 

30. “MYSORE BLUE BOOK AND PUBLICITY JOURNAL,” 

Bangalore. 

31. “BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON,” Colombo. 

32. “KARNATAKA SAHITYA PARISHATPATRIKA, ” Bangalore. 

33. “EPIGRAPHIA INDO-MOSLEMICA, ” Simla. 

34. “ YOGAMIMANSA,” Knnjavana, Lonavla, Bombay. 

35. “THE LITERARY REVIEW,” Nagpur City. 

36. “THE MYSORE GAZETTE,” Librarian, Public Offices,- 

Bangalore. 

37. “PRABUDDHA KARNATAKA,” KarnatCihasangha, Central 

College, Bangalore. 

Publications from : — 

II. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 

III. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, Simla. 

IV. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA 

RESEARCH SOCIETY, Patna. 


V. 

Do. 

“ THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY”, 

n 

VI. 

Do. 

Bombay Branch, Bombay. 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

VII. 

Do. 

1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

THE INDO-FRENCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

VIII. 

Do. 

Pondicherry. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


IX. THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 

X. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore. 

XL THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Madras. 

XII. THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, Calcutta. 
XIII. THE SECRETARY OF— 

(a) THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 

{b) THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad {Deccan). 
(c) THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

74, Grosvenor Street, London, W . 1. 
(J),THE,BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 



(e) LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOCIETE ASIATIQUE, 

1 , Rue de Seine, Paris. 

if) THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lahore. 

ig) THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, 

D. C. (U.S.A.) 

(/?) THE^ BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, 

243j'l , Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

(i) THE PURRA TATTWA MANDIR, Ahmedabad. 

ij) THE ANTPIROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 

Toxvii Hall, Fort, Bombay. 

(k) THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 

172, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
{1) ASSOCIATION FRANgAISE DES AMIS DE L’ORIENT, 

Musee Guimef, Place d'iena, Paris {XVI). 
XIV. THE SUPERINTENDENT OF— 

{a) ARCHHiOLOGICAL SURVEY, Southern Circle, Madras. 

(6) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 

(c) ARCHEOLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore, 

XV. THE CURATOR, Oriental Library, Mysore. 

XVI. ASSISTANT ARCHEOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT 

FOR EPIGRAPHY, Madras. 
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THE STATUES OF THE NAYAKS OF MADURA 
IN THE PUDU MANTAPAM. 

By Rev. H. Heras, S.J., M.A. 

(A paper read before the Mythic Society) 


The importance of the statues of the first ten Na}^aks of Madura in the Pudu 
Mantapam, the Tirumala’s Choultrie of Fergusson, in the history of fine arts 
in India, is uhdeniable. The statues mark the climax of the perfection of Indian 
sculpture in Southern India. The aim of that unknown Dravidian Phidias 
who carved them by Tirumala’s order was to reproduce the previous kings 
of Madura as they were, not idealixed as other sculptures did. And he 
attained his aim, indeed. Hence the importance of these statues for the 
historian. They are true portraits of the first ten Nayak sovereigns ^f then* 
Pandya country. 

But there is still another reason for the exceptional importance of these 
statues as far as history is concerned. They are a tacit argument that con- 
firms the succession of the Nayaks as given in the ancient Tamil chronicles. 
Controversy has been, even recently, aroused on this point; and the author- 
ity of these chronicles seems at times to have been ignored. Now, Tirumala 
Nayaka, by whose order those statues were placed there, cannot be sup- 
posed not to have been cognixant of the succession of his ancestors on the 
Madura thronp, which he was then himself occupying. From the death in 
1564 of Visvanatha Nayaka, his ancestor five generations back, to his own 
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accession, 1623, only 59 years had elapsed. Hence, the succession of the 
Madura Nayaks was still, no doubt, in the memory of many of Tirumala’s 
subjects. Consequently, we must say that this succession is accurate. The 
inscriptions that run above each statue were most probably engraved when 
the statues were set up, though repainted in modern times. In any case 
we have ten monarchs from Visvanatha to Tirumala, which number we 

o 

cannot reach but by accepting the succession as given in the chronicles. 

After this preliminary note, let us proceed to a careful description of the 
statues as the source of such valuable information. 

First Statue. — Visvanatha Nayaka. 

The statue is life-sized. The upper part of his body is bare though 
latterly some kind of dress has been painted over the nude chest and arms. 
His vetti, garment extending from his waist to the ankles, appears so thin 
and delicate that it discloses the form of the limbs. A rich belt goes around 
this cloth. A beautifully carved garland, either of flowers or most likely of 
jewels, hangs from his neck. Valuable rings may be seen on his fingers and 
wrists, and over the elbow. The latter appear now like the fringe of the 
sleeves of the over-painted waistcoat. His ears are ornamented with big 
ear-rings. Such is the dress of all these statues. That of Visvanatha, how- 
ever, bears the poniard at the right side of his belt. An extra ring appears 
on his right ankle. The head dress is of medium size, something like a 
Muhammadan fez. His face is painted as black as ebony, and the white Vai- 
shnava mark shines on his forehead. His hands, clasped devoutly before his 
chest, show' the edifying piety with w'hich the king is receiving the image of 
the god transferred from the opposite temple during the May festivals. The 
ten statues also show these two features of the Naj'aks’ religiousness: the 
Vaishnava mark on their foreheads and their attitude of adoration. 

And this is quite enough as far as the person of the king is concerned. 
The inscription over his head records that he w’as “ the first installed ”. He 
was indeed the first king of the Nayak dynasty, having been appointed his 
successor by the old childless Chandra Sekhara Pandyai and confirmed by 
the sovereign of Vijayanagara. 2 

At both sides of the king two smaller nicely draped statues of women 
most likely represent his two w’ives. The Krishnapuram plates of Sadasiva 
Raya give only the name of one, Nagama, the mother of Kjrishnappa Naya- 
ka ; she is called ‘ the virtuous ’. 3 


1. Description of the A'lirndtaha Lords, Taylor, 0. H. MSS., II, p. 109. 

2. The Royal Line of the Karnataka Lords, Ibid., p. 11?. 

3. Ef. Ind., IX, p. 341, vv. 40-57. 




First Statue \ isvanatha Nayaka Second Statue— Krisnappa Nayaka 






Fourth Statue-Periya Krisnappa Nayaka Fifth Statue-Lingama Nayak, 



^ Second Statue. — Krishnappa Nayaka. 

The statue is also of life-si 2 :e, but shows more corpulence than that of 
Visvanatha ; Krishnappa’s shoulders and legs are the shoulders and the legs 
of a giant. He bears also the poniard at his right and a ring around both his 
ankles. The head dress is quite different from the one of the preceding statue. 
It is a very high conical cap, with its slim crown a little bent forward. That 
is the same cap worn by the statues of Krishna Deva Raya, Tirumala Raya 
(?) and Venkata I at Upper Tirupati. Paes describes the head dress of 
Krishna Deva Raya as “ a cap of brocade in fashion like a Galician helmet, 
covered wdth a piece of fine stuff all of fine silk ”. 4 Nuniz says that the 
kings of Vijayanagara “ wear caps of brocade which they call culaes (kullayi), 
and one of these is worth some twenty cruzados ”. ^ These royal hats were 
not different from the hats of other people but in richness of material, since 
Frederick describing the ordinary dress in the city of Vijayanagara states 
that they use “long hats on their heads, called colae (kullayi), made of 
velvet, satten, damaske, or scarlet ”. ^ Accordingly, some coloured Muham- 
madan paintings of the battle of Talikota — belonging to an unpublished 
Persian poem on Husain Nizam Shah — show all the generals of the Hindu 
army and even all the horsemen with this high cap on. 7 

Krishnappa’s statue, placed on a low'er level than the one of his father, 
has behind it four statues of women, two and two on each side. The one 
nearer to him, on each side, is half a size taller than the one at her back. 
This seems to indicate that the rank of the latter is far inferior to that of the 
former ; they were perhaps merely concubines. Moreover, they are not in 
the above described attitude of worship as the other two ; they have in their 
hands a long feather fan. We only know one of the waves of Krishnappa, 
the mother of Periya Krishnappa Nayaka : she is called Lakshmama in the 
Dalavay Agraharam plates of Venkata I 8 and Lakshmyambika in the Pad- 
raaneri grant of the same sovereign. 9 


Third Statue. — Visvanatha II. 

This statue is quite different from the preceding. It represents a tall 
thin young man, w’earing the same high cap we have described above. The 
inscription running above his head gives the name of Periya Krishnappa 
Nayaka, but W’e feel sure that the inscription is misplaced, and that this 


4. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p, 25^. 

5. Ibid., p. 383. 

6. Purcbas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 99. 

7. I intend to publish this precious MS. and paintings in the near future. 
Bhdraia liihdsa Sanshodaka Mandala, of Poona. 


8. Ep. p.»187, vv. 


67-79. 


It belongs to the 
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cannot be but his eldest brother Visvanatha II. According to the Pandyan^ 
Chronicle Krishnappa Nayaka was succeeded by his two sons, Visvanatha and 
Virappa. lo But the former is never mentioned either in the inscriptions or in 
the History of the Karnataka Governors. This shows that he died shortly 
after his accession. Now did Virappa really share sovereignty with his 
brother ? We are^ inclined to believe that he was only his Chinna Dorai, his 
associate in power, as in the case of Virappa’s sons. Anyhow, the Pandyan 
Chrofdcle seems to indicate that Visvanatha II was the eldest brother, and 
therefore after his death Virappa succeeded him. Now, the inscription of 
the fourth statue is so damaged that nobody can make out its reading, but, 
no doubt, the inscription was the name of ViWanatha Nayaka (II), for the 
following statues represent the sons of Periya Virappa Nayaka. Hence W'e 
must conclude that the inscriptions corresponding to these two statues are 
misplaced. May we suppose that the statues themselves are also wj'ongly 
located ? It is possible, but not probable. The mislocation of a simple 
name is quite easy, but the confusion between two statues so different from 
each other cannot easily be imagined. Even the fact of the second inscrip- 
tion being damaged seems to show an attempt to correct this mistake, which 
was not unfortunately carried out. We may then affirm that this statue is 
the one of Visvanatha II. The leanness and youth of the person represented 
by it seems to confirm our opinion ; he was certainly a man whose life did 
not last long. The same is also indicated by the fact that he had only one 
wife : on his right there is only one woman in worshipping attitude ; the one 
who appears on the opposite side is very much smaller and bears a fM.ther 
fan and so must be a concubine. 

Visvanatha II bears his poniard at the left side of his belt and an extra 
ring on his right ankle. His face, as the face of his father, is painted yellow. 

Fourth Statue. — Periya Krishnappa Nayaka. 

The second brother of Visvanatha II was, according to the Pandyan 
Chronicle, named Virappa, but the inscription of the preceding statue calls 
him ifrishnappa. Accordingly they were already identified by Nelson, n He 
is also called Vira-Bhupati in the Vellangudi plates of Venkata I. 

Periya Krishnappa or Virappa appears in this statue, placed also on a 
lower level, as a faithful reproduction of his father Krishnappa ; the same 
heavy shoulders, the same bulky mass, the same strong legs. He also w'ears 
the high Vijayanagara cap and the poniard at his left. His face nevertheless 
is painted black ; his father and his eldest brother being fairer, he perhaps 


10. Taylor, I, p. 38. 

11. Nelson, The Madura Manual, p. 105. 

12. Ep. hid., XVI. p. 320, 
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^inherited this darker colour from his mother’s side or even perhaps from his 
grandfather Visvanatha. 

Behind him there are two female statues, one on each side ; they are of 
different height ; the right one is taller than the other. This may show also a 
different rank, though I do not dare to state that the left one is a concubine, 
for she does not bear the fan we have seen in the hands of the supposed 
concubines of Krishnappa Nayaka and Visvanatha II ; sfie may be a wife of 
lower rank. The right one must be the queen, named Tirumalambika, ac- 
cording to the Padmaneri grant and the Vellangudi plates of Venkata 1. 

Fifth Statue. — Lingama Nayaka. 

This is the name given in the inscription to Kumara Krishnappa II. 
The location of his statue before the one of his brother Bisvama Nayaka is 
certainly worth studying. The History of the Karnataka Governors says that 
Periya Virappa Nayaka “had three sons, who were named respectively 
Visvappa Naicher, Kumara Krishnappa Naicher and Kasturi Rahgappa 
Naicher. Among these Visvappa Naicher was crowned”. The Supplemen- 
tary MSS. also mention Visiappa or Visvappa as having ruled after the demise 
of his father and being succeeded by his younger brother Kumara Krishnaj^pa.i^ 
Why, then, is the statue of Krishnappa here placed before the one of his 
brother ? Setting aside another mistake, which may be supposed here as well 
as in the case of the two preceding statues, it may be that Bisvama’s statue 
was placed after the one of his brother, because of his short reign. Periya 
Virappa Nayaka died in 1595, according to the Mrtyunjaya MSS. is Now, 
we know inscription of Kumara Krishnappa Nayaka II as ruling in 
Madura in«1596, 15 and a copper-plate grant of the following year 1597 
styles him as “ The Paiidya King Hence the reign of Bisvama Nayaka 

must have been very short. But was the reign of Kumara Krishnappa really 
previous to the one of his brother ? This is a very doubtful point, indeed. 
We have seen the History of the Karnataka Governors and the Supplemen- 
tary MSS. stating the previous reign of Bisvama as the eldest brother; but 
one of the Mrtyunjaya MSS. affirms that Visvappa (or Bisvama) was the 
younger brother of Krishnappa. «i These statues afford us another argument 


13. p. 297, vv. 65-66. 

14. Ibid., p. 320. 

15. Cf. Nelson, o.c., p. 107. 

16. Taylor, o.c., II, p. 25. 

17. Ibid., 1, p. 205. 

18. Ibid., II, *p. 119. Ct . Sathyanatha Aiyer, History of the Ndyaks of Madura, p. 83. 

19. 404 of 1907. 

20. Sewell, II, p. i9. No. 13G. 

21. Taylor, o.c,, II, p. 260, 
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in favour of the previous reign of Krishnappa. Nevertheless, we are inclined 
to believe that Visvappa or Bisvama Nayaka was the immediate successor of 
Periya Virappa, because the aforesaid History, after recording the succession 
of Visvappa, states that “ his brother Kumara Krishnappa Naicher was second 
to him in power ”, 22 viz., was his Chinna Dorai. 

Kumara Krishnappa II, according to this statue, was a regular-sized man, 

r' 

thinner than his father, but a little stouter than his uncle Visvanatha 11. He 
wears the same high cap and the poniard at his right side and a ring round 
his right ankle. At his back, two women appear of quite different sizes ; the 
right one is very small ; the left one must be the queen ; her name is not given 
anywhere. In the Pandyan Chronicle we hear of the existence of a son of 
Krishnappa II, but he died before his father. 23 Krishnappa’s face is in this 
statue quite fair. 

Sixth Statue. — Bisvama Nayaka. 

He is also called Visiappa or Visvappa. His reign, either previous to the 
one of Krishnappa 11 or subsequent to it, must have been very short. But 
we can no longer doubt his existence as a king of Madura, his statue having 
been placed here by his grandson Tirumala. 

Bisvama Nayaka seems to have been very stout as some of his ancestors 
were. His statue represents him very tall and well developed. He wears a 
medium-sized cap, similar to the one of Visvanatha Nayaka, slightly bent 
towards the left side. His complexion appears quite black. His poniard is 
at the left. 

At his back there are two wives. The queen seems to be the one a? his 
right, since the other is smaller, although not apparently a concubine. 

Seventh Statue. — Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka. 

He is supposed by Prof. Sathyanatha Aiyer to be a usurper of the 
throne. 24 The History of the Karnataka Governors affirms that during the 
reign of Kumara Krishnappa H, his brother “ Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka was 
his second in power ”, and “ was crowned ” after the former’s death. 25 
Both the Pdndyaii Chronicle 26 and the Supplementary MSS. support this. 27 
Now, this statue, placed here by Tirumala Nayaka, is a new confirmation of 
his sovereignty over the Madura country. We cannot state, however, how 
long Kasturi’s reign lasted. Both the Supplementary MSS. 28 and the History 
of the Karnataka Governors 29 affirm that he reigned seven years from 1601 ; 
but then there would be no room for his successor and nephev^ Muttu 


22. 

Ibid., p. 25. 

26. 

Ibid., 

I, p. 38. 

23. 

Ibid,, I, p. 38. 

27. 

Ibid., 

p. 26. 

24. 

Sathyanatha Aiyer, o.c., p. 89. 

28. 

Ibid. 

' 

25. 

Taylor, o.c., II, p. 25. 

29. 

Ibid., 

II, p. 25. 
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,Ki:ishnappa, who died in 1608 . 30 Hence, we prefer to admit the authority 
of the Pandyan Chronicle, which gives more details about his end. Accord- 
ing to it “ Kasturi Rangappa, after having been crowned, died eight days 
afterwards ... on the opposite bank (of the river Vygal), where he was 
residing ”. 3i 

Kasturi’s statue is the smallest among the ten of ^he Nayaks in this 
manlapam, but he looks also very stout. His complexion is fair. He wears 
again the high Vijayanagara cap much bent forward, and the poniard on his 
left. At his left side also, a woman, most likely his wife, appears, while at 
his right, but on a much lower level, another woman stands in the usual 
attitude of worship. She must be another of lower rank. 

Eighth Statue. — Muttu Krishnappa Nayaka. 

He was the son of Visvappa, according to the Pandyan Chronicle 32 and 
other Tamilian sources. 33 This view is also supported by the Kuniyur plates 
of Venkata 11.34 Now, this statue shows the same features as the one of 
Visvappa : extremely black face, gigantic appearance, very broad hips. Muttu 
Krishnappa’s cap is even shorter than the one of Visvappa. The poniard is 
at his right. The whole statue is extraordinarily inclined towards the right 
Was his right leg shorter perhaps than the left ? This is really the impres- 
sion the statue causes at first sight. 

Two w'om.en of the same size stand at his back, one at each side. Not 
even the name of the mother of his successors is known to us. 

Ninth Statue. — Muttu Virappa Nayaka. 

The sT^tue of Muttu Virappa Naj'aka looks much like the one of his 
father and predecessor; but his complexion is fair. He appears to have been 
a very corpulent man ; his hips are very striking ; they are the biggest among 
all the statues of the Nayaks. His cap is very small and slightly set towards 
the left. His belt is narrow^er than the one of the other Nayaks, but a fine 
decorated cloth with embossed flowers hangs from it down to the knees. His 
poniard is at his left side, and he wears a ring on his left ankle. , « 

The most striking things concerning Muttu Virappa are the three women 
that stand behind, one at his right and two at his left. Of the latter the one 
who is next to him is very small and looks young, while the other behind is 
as tall as the one on the other side. Now', the accession to the throne of his 
brother Tirumala, after his death, seems to suppose that Muttu Virappa died 

30. 87 of 1905, 

31. Taylor, o.c., I, p. 38. 

32. //>i<L 

33. History of the Karnataka (Jovernors^ Jhid., II, p. 25; Supplciiietitary MSS., Ibid., I, 

p. 206. , 

34. Ep. Jnd., Ill, p. 239. 
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without male offspring. But this statue of a small lady between his own^ 
and the one of his wives makes me suspect that he had a daughter, whom 
his uncle Tirumala wanted to honour by placing her image between those of 
her parents. Otherwise the presence of this tiny statue standing in front of 
the one of Muttu Virappa’s wives cannot be satisfactorily explained. 

Tenth Statue.— Tirumala Nayaka. 

Naturally Tirumala Nayaka’s statue is more elaborated than all those 
of his predecessors. We may affirm also that it is the most faithful in 
representing the individual features of the royal constructor of that precious 
mantapam. And they are very striking indeed. Tirumala is shown there as 
the heir of all the bodily characteristics of the Nayak family : but all these 
characteristics are developed in him in an extraordinary manner, as showing 
practically that all the good qualities of his ancestors were combined in him 
and carried to a supreme degree of perfection. His broad jaw, his powerful 
shoulders, his tremendous hips, his strong gigantic legs and even his pro- 
tuberant abdomen, bulging out over the belt, are some of those features 
which we may see in almost all the preceding statues and are here carried to 
an extreme of development. These bodily characteristics in the statue of 
Tirumala are but a manifestation of the spiritual qualities inherited also from 
his forefathers; and as the unusual development of his bulky trunk cannot 
be looked upon but as an utterly unresthetic deformity, so we may say a 
priori that in his line of conduct his spiritual qualities also led to exceptional 
abnormities. Tirumala was going to be a great king, perhaps the gr^test 
king of the Nayak dynasty, but he was also destined to ccrfnmit great 
blunders. History confirms both statements. 

His face is a wmnderful specimen of realistic sculpture, anything the 
like of which I have not seen among the works of Indian craftsmen. I 
wonder why neither Fergusson nor Smith speaks of this masterpiece of 
Dravidian fine art. Those small almond-like eyes reveal a sagacious man as 
well as a shrewd politician ; his broad well-moulded nose denotes his 
magnanimity and munificence; his lips tightly pressed together are a clear 
sign of the steadiness and strength of his character, and even his small 
feminine chin manifests his unrestrained sensuality. 

He wears a small coquetish cap, slanting far to the left, and his wrists 
and fingers are covered with rings. The whole statue as well as the groups of 
Tirumala’s wives, and even the whole pillar to which the statues are attached, 
all have been recently painted, excepting his vetti, which rs magnificently 
decorated with flowers and birds carved on it. His poniard is at the left. 

On each side of the jfillar there arc three statuea of wpmen royally 
ornamented and beautifully painted with gaudy colours. The statue nearest 
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io the one of Tirumala on each side is quite tall : the following one on each 
side is a little smaller, and the third pair is smaller again. These two last 
seem to be two concubines since they wmar the usual feather fan, the fan on 
the right side being broken. The other four ladies seem to be the real 
wives of Tirumala, since they have their hands clasped, but the middle ones, 
being smaller, must be of lower rank. The first ones appear to be the queens. 
Behind the concubine on the left there is a small carving of a dancing girl 
playing a musical instrument, something like a mandolin. Was she perhaps 
the favourite musician of Tirumala ? So much for the ladies standing on the 
same level as Tirumala himself. 

But in the upper part of the base of these statues there is a long proces- 
sion of women, 22 in number, with clasped hands, richly dressed. Are they 
the daughters of Tirumala, or another section of concubines ? We are in- 
clined to the second opinion, because there is no reason for representing 
there the daughters of the ruler, alone. Why are the sons not also represented? 
These, no doubt, are some of the concubines of Tirumala, and even they are 
guarded by two eunuchs, one behind the last concubine of each side. These 
eunuchs bear a kind of mace or war-club. Now the number 22 is not the 
exact number of concubines Tirumala had : there are no more figures in this 
lower row, because there is no more room. An unpublished Jesuit letter of 
1646, in my possession, says in this regard as follows : “ This Naique (Tiru- 
mala Nayaka) is so ungoverned in his lewdness that he keeps more than 
seven thousand women within his palace. Moreover, he daily sends messen- 
gers t3 seix^other women all throughout his kingdom, whether they be single 
or married. ^These very captors carry out their order with unspeakable in- 
justice, because, for every two victims they bring to the palace, they capture 
twenty and then sell the eighteen to their husbands and relations, who m 
order to redeem them offer any ransom. Besides this, he (Tirumala) has 
ordered that all the prostitutes must wait on him when he is at rest in the 
verandah of his palace. Within his palace all the servants are women, and 
there are among them as many grades of dignity as among the nobles af his’ 
kingdom. Excepting the queens, two in number, the rest are all dancing and 
singing girls, for which there are schools in the same palace for continual 
rehearsals in gorgeous performances. These are the ordinary diversions of 
the Naique. He does not leave this harem but for going to any of the temples. 

I arrived here six years ago, and during this time I never have seen him going 
out for shooting, which is a customary royal amusement. This man spends 
the whole revenue of his kingdom on this harem and on elephants. ” 35 


35. I shall jiiiblish Mils letter in the second volume of my work on The Aravldii D)<7iasty of 
Vijayattagara . 
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, In the lower row of the same base there are ten male servants, two ii? 
the front and four at each side. The two first of the right bear the royal 
insignia, while the two first of the other side bear each a fish on a pike,- the 
emblem of the Pandya sovereigns. The other servants carry heav}^ maces. 

The study of these ten statues is of more than passing interest. They 
throw considerable light upon several problems connected with the first fifty 
years of the Nayak rule in Madura. We cannot doubt any more after this 
■study about the succession of those Nayaks, these statues being a tacit but 
eloquent confirmation of the Tamil chronicles we have quoted. Moreover, the 
statues are different from each other ; but among the individual differences of 
each statue, a general family likeness is still to be seen. They constitute a 
collection of portraits of the ten first Nayaks of Madura which any Museum 
■would be proud of. We have not a similar collection of any other dynasty of 
rulers of this country. The case of the Nayaks in the Pudu Mantapam is 
unique in the history of India. 


fr 
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WHETHER SHRlMAT WAS WAS A CONTEMPORARY 
OF THE PERSIAN PROPHET ZOROASTER ? 

By V. H. Vader, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 


This important question has not received sufficient critical attention from the 
Oriental scholars of the nineteenth century. The present luminaries of 
Oriental learning also do not seem to fully realize that the above question, 
if satisfactorily solved, will remove many a difficulty and throw an 
amount of light on many a knotty point in the fixing of the dates of 
ancient historical events both of Iran and India. The Dasatir is one 
of the sacred scriptures of the Parsees. It consists of a collection of sixteen 
sacred revelations said to have descended from heaven upon sixteen ancient 
Persian Prophets in an unknown language respectfully called the lan- 
guage of heaven (Asmani). 

In this sacred book we find some Ayats (verses) which suggest us 
the question whether Vyasa and the Parsee prophet lived in the same 
age. 

In the XIII Book of the Dasatir, A 3 -at 65 reads as follows : — 

I II 

Another Ayat 163 of the same book says: — 

> • I |l 

From the above verses amongst many others from the same book we can 
safely infer that one Vyasa went over to the city of Balkh in 

Iran to meet the great prophet Zoroaster. They had discussions oil 
many important questions of religion and phiiosoph 3 \ King Gushtasp' 
of the Kayanian dynasty was then king of Iran and he patronized the 
Prophet. We shall give in detail a summary of some of the discussions^ 
that took place between Vyasa and Zoroaster later on. 

Pandit Rama Naresh Tripathi of Allahabad in his Part 1 (1977 

samvat) has remarked while noting down the above Ayats from Dasatir, 
that the word Hindi is at least as old as 5,000 years ; and it seems that 
the learned author, therefore, accepts the view' that Shrimat Vyasa and 
Prophet Zoroaster were contemporaries who must have lived in the age 
of Shri Krishna ^nd Yudhisthira- 

The writer of this article had the honour of discussing through corres- 
pondence the abov^ important question with Shanis-Ul-Ulma, Dr. J. J- 
Modi, B.A., pIi.d., C.I.E., last year. The eminent authority on Zoroaster’s 
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literature has kindly expressed in one of his letters his view about the^ 
tradition of Vyasa as follows : — “The Pahlavi Ahikand Gerraanik Vafar 
(Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXIV, page 171) says that spenda dat 
(Asfandyar of the Shah Nameh) and his uncle Zahir (the brother of 
Gushtasp, the Patron king of the Prophet) went to Syria and Hind 
(Hindustan) to propagate the Zoroastrian religion. 

“The later Persian Shah Nameh of Ferdusi also says that Asfandyar 
went to India to propagate the religion. There is a later Persian Poem 
called Changra-gach Nameh which speaks of a Hindu Changra-gach 
having gone from India to Persia to discuss and confute Zoroaster but 
he in turn was cornered and became a Zoroastrian. 

“This story is reported in the Dabistan and is referred to in the Dasatir. 
He is said to have converted 80,000 Hindus to Zoroastrianism. Some 
take this Changra-gach to be another form of Shankar-Acharya, the 
Vedantist philosopher and think that some later allusion is transferred 
to older times. 

“Now Bias or Vyasa story follows the above story. The Dasatir gives it 
and the Dabistan follows it. The Dasatir though an important book in its 
own way, is a later book and is not held a great authority by Parsee 
scholars. So one cannot say that the subject has any certain historical’ 
foundation. It is a likely story but one cannot positively say that it is 
based on historical grounds. Some take the Vyasa referred to as one 
of the supposed writers (Rishis) of the Veda. 

“ There is no direct reference to the great war between tl^Kurus and 
the Pandavas. But if the episodes of the Mahabharat are coipipared with 
those of the Shaha Narnah. 

“ As far as the extant Parsee materials are concerned there is no chance 
of any further light being thrown on the question of Vyasa and Changra- 
gach.” 

Regarding the age of Zoroaster the learned authority further writes in 
the same letter ; “ The Age of Zoroaster is not settled. Strange to find 

our own Pahlavi books placed him 300 3'ears before Alexander, i,e., about 

700 B.C. But the Classic Greek and Latin writers take him to some 
centuries earlier.” 

Side by side with the above view we may note down here the equally 

scholarly opinion of the eminent Orientalist Dr. Martin Haug, the great 

Vedic savant, regarding the age of Zoroaster, the holy prophet. In his 
introduction to the translation of the Aitare^^a Brahman, Vol. II, p. 
XXXIX, he says 

“We can derive one important historical fact from the legends on the 
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^flight between Devas and Asuras, viz., the religious contest between the 
ancient Indians (represented by the Devas and the Iranians represented 
by the Asuras, contained in the name Ahur Ma 2 :da : Ormazd) which took 
place long before the time of the composition of the Brahmans, i.e., before 
the twelfth century B.C. This is another proof corroborative of the high 
antiquity ascribed by Grecian writers to Zara-thustra (Zoroaster), the 
prophet of the Asur nation (Iranians), who did manfully battle against 
idolatry and the worship of the Devas branded by him as “ Devils 
That contest which must have been lasting for many years appeared 
to the writers of the Brahmans as old as the feats of King Arthur appear to 
English writers of the nineteenth centur}^” 

It will be quite opportune to mention in this place what the great 
scholar Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bhariicha has to say on the age of this all- 
holy Parsee Prophet. Dr. Bharucha had sent a paper on Dasatir to be 
read on the occasion of the sessions of the Tenth International Congress 
of Orientalists held at Geneva (Switzerland) in 1894. In that paper 
he says : — Zartoshta is the thirteenth Persian Prophet, the names of the other 
Prophets being : — 


(1) 

Mehabad 

1 

1 

(2) 

Zi-Afram 

1 

1 

1 

(3) 

Shai Kaliv 

(4) 

Yasan 

i 

(5) 

Gaydmard or Gel-Shah. 

j 

'►46) 

^yamak. 


(7) 

ildshang. 


(8) 

Tehmuras. 


(9) 

Jamshid. 


(10) 

Faridun. 


(11) 

Mindcheher. 


(12) 

Kaikhusrd. 


(13) 

Zartosht. 


(14) 

Sikandar. 


(15) 

Sisan I. 


(16) 

Sas^n V — lived in the reign 


first of these lived myriads of 
years before Gayomard who 
may be called the Adam' of the 
Iranians. 


• • 


Parviz (A.C. 590—628). 


The same learned authority has written for the Rahnumai Mazda Yasnan 
Sabha an essay styled “ Brief Sketch of the Zoroastrian Religion and 
Customs ” in ,1893 ; wherein regarding the Age of the Prophet he has 
remarked as follows: — 

“ Zoroaster appeared in the times of Gushtasp, a king of the Kayanian 
Dynasty, It had not been ascertained when this dynasty of the ancient- 



kings of Persia ended. But that there was such a dynasty and that it 
ended long before Cyrus the Great, founded the Achaeminian dynasty 
about 559 B.C. is certain. And though the exact age of Zoroaster cannot 
be fixed with any degree of certainty all the available evidence shows, 
(and there is a powerful consensus of opinion among oriental scholars) 
that it could not have been later than the twelfth century B.C. ” 

r* 

A.S a startling contrast however to the above, we may pause here a little 
to consider the bold view recently propounded by Pandit Ramadevji, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Oriental Literature at Gurukul in his scholarly 
work on ancient Indian History named page 31. 

The learned Pandit has remarked there as follows : — Zendavesta accord- 
ing to the European scholars’ view is about 4,000 years old. It describes 
the great Rishi Vyasa and may therefore be said to be even 5,000 
years old. It explains the Alantra 5^ 1 Zendavesta 

also narrates that before its time recently the Vedas were flourishing 
and well-known in Iran and that the Vedic religion xvas the national 
religion of the people. If we, however, think for a while that the tradition 
mentioned in the Dasatir is a genuine piece of history, we shall have to 
follow the lead of Prof. Ramadevji and accept his view. In the opinion 
of the present writer, Vyasa and his contemporary Shri Krishna lived 
about -5,000 years before. 

The Dasatir consists of sixteen sacred revelations, all said to have des- 
cended from heaven upon the sixteen Persian prophets named above. The 
language of these revelations is an unknown language respectfullj’^called 
Asmani, i.e., Heavenly. 

“ The language is not like the synthetical languages of ancient Iran 
btrt it resembles the analytical later languages of Persia, such as Pahlavi, the 
Pazend, the Dari and the modern Farsi. The thirteenth of those revelations 
is that of Zarthoshta. ” 

The divine revelations were communicated to him (1) in dreams, (2) in 
the st^te of dozing, and (3) while awake. 

“ As stated in Book XIII, Tutianus, the representative of the Greek 
Philosophers, after his discussion with Zoroaster accepted his religion and 
energetically propagated it in his own country. ” 

So also did the Brahman Changra-gach of India. 

Ayats 65 — 76 of the XIII Book contain the discussion of Zoroaster 
with Bayas which may be summarized in the words of Dr. Bharucha as 
follows : — 

. “ The first intelligence received its existence directly from the Divine 
Being' and in its turn he gave it to another and that another to another on^ 
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^and so on. In this way all beings received their existence directly by 
the intervention and instrumentality of the one immediately above it. 

“ This however does not prove that the Divine Being is not the maker of 
all, for the others are merely His instruments. It is to be argued that it is 
a slur upon the Almighty to be in need of the instrumentality of others 
in producing creatures; the answer is that He makes gse of them simply 
for the reason that those who are to be produced by Him are not able to 
bear His immediate power, they being like bats, who unable to bear the 
refulgence of the light of the sun, require the medium of the moon to 
see His reflected light. Secondly, it is not becoming the_ dignity of a 
king to execute minor works by his own exalted self and so the deity 
relegated the inferior functions to be performed by His subordinate 
powers.” 

Further in the same book Ayats 77 — 164 give in detail the account of 
the prophet Zoroaster’s narration to Bayas about the heated and controversial 
discussion between mankind and dumb animals, as to the legality or 
otherwise of the power exercised by man over them. The following 
is a brief summary of it : — 

Man : — We have the power of speech while you dumb animals have 

not. 

Animals: — Dumb animals can speak out their minds in their own 
language. If men cannot understand them it is their fault. 

Man: — Men have by nature obtained control over dumb animals. 

T%iim^s :--But the same nature enjoins men to feed and protect them, 
Man has ncAright to exercise tyranny and oppression over them. 

Man : — Of all the beings man is the most handsome and possesses 
excellent features. ** 

Animals : — Those who are possessed of real talents should not be proud 
of their form and features. All living beings are on a level of the members of 
the body. Even the beauty of human limbs is likened in praise to those of 
animals ; e.g., one praised as gazel-eyed, another as having the gait of a 
partridge, another as having a peacock’s waist and so on. 

Man : — We can weave dresses, cook our own food and prepare drinks. 

Animals:— The materials of human dresses are provided from wool, hair 
and skins of animals. The sweetest food of man is honey which is the vomit 
of the bee. 

Man : — M^n do not cruelly tear each other to pieces. 

Animals They do kill. Witness the case of a son of Gaydmard killing 
his brother ty get possession of his beautiful wife. Again ravenous animal^ 
a-te naturally made to live on flesh. 
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Man : — We can construct many kinds of instruments of many a shape , 
and understand Talismans, Charms and Magic Arts. 

Animals: — Dumb animals also know to build their nests of various 
forms, houses and places of refuge, some of which are very ingenuous and 
charming. As for the spider it can weave a fine web without a loom. 

Man : — Men c^n write and express their thoughts on paper. 

Animals : — Animals do not transfer the secrets of “ Mazdam ” (the deity) 
from a living heart to a lifeless body. 

Man : — Men live in peace and order and have among them kings, 
ministers, physicians, astronomers and so on. 

Animals : — Among the dumb animals also there are certain classes such 
as ants, bees and others who live together in perfect harmony and order. 
The bees and ants have their respective sovereigns. The fox is proverbially 
a sly politician, a herd of elephants is led by their leader as a general. The 
dog is a skilful physician who can cure wounds by merely licking them. The 
cock is an astronomer who knows and intimates others of the ‘ hours of the 
day and night. 

Man : — We possess the facult}" of judgment and discrimination. 

Animals : — Animals also do possess those faculties, nay sometimes even 
more than man. For example, if during the darkness of a single night a 
hundred sheep have given birth to young ones, each knows its own lamb and 
the lamb its own mother. This is not possible in the case of man. 

Man : — Men are brave. 

Animals : — So are animals, while praising man’s bravery he compared 
to a lion. 

Man : — Man has knowledge by means of which he ascends from a low 
sf^ion to an exalted one. 

Animals ; — Animals also possess it. They distinguish the flower from 
the thorn. 

Man : — Knowledge has a root and branches. Dumb animals possess 
the branches but the root of knowledge belongs to man alone. 

Animals : — Animals are also possessed of it to a certain extent, for each 
tribe has its own different customs. 

Man : — Men love one another and by means of knowledge raise them- 
selves to the loving nature of angels. 

Animals :■ — Animals are loving creatures ; even wild and ferocious 
animals when tamed, show love towards others. 

Man : — Man is possessed of raultifaidous good qualities. But animals 
attain only a few isolated of them. Man if he puts all Kis virtuous qualities 
into practice can obtain the blessed state of heavenly beings. 
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^ Animals: — True, but man’s single crime of killing animals is enough to 
degrade him and make him unfit to attain the exalted state of heavenly 
beings, for they never commit it. 

Man : — It is lawful to kill noxious animals ; for it is like drawing out 
impure blood from the body by opening the veins. If impure blood 
remains in the body, it gives rise to diseases in it. I,p the same way if 
noxious animals are not killed and are to remain in the world, they do much 
injury to the innocent beings. 

Hearing these arguments of the Parties Gayomard before whom the 
complaint was lodged gave his decision that it was a sin to slaughter harmless 
animals and man had no authority whatsoever to commit this wicked act. 

Men should also abstain from killing noxious animals provided they 
enter into a treaty with other animals not to slay the harmless ones. 

The decision, it is stated in the Dasatir, satisfied all the animals and put 
an end to the tyranny of the powerful and wicked animals over the weak 
and the innocent ones. The main point of the whole controversy may be 
summed up in this that the superiority of man over the dumb animals 
would then only be lawful when he applies his power of speech, action and 
knowledge to right and proper use. 

Such and other teachings of Zoroaster had a w^onderful effect on Bayas 
• who, it is stated in the Dasatir, was convinced. Bayas thereupon accepted 
his (Zoroaster’s) religion and propagated it on his return to India. Now 
let us see what is the conclusion arrived at by the learned Parsee savant 
Dr. sTTl.^^harucha in his essay about the tradition noted in the Dasatir. 
On page 2i? of the Book, he remarks : — “ After a careful examination of the 
book (Dasatir) one cannot but come to the conclusion that it is erroneous to 
reckon the Dasatir as one of the genuine Zoroastrian writings as it is neither 
co-evai with the Avesta nor with the writings of the earlier Sasanian times. 
It is decidedly a production of still later times. Although its teaching is 
professedly antagonistic to the Mosaic, the Christian, the Manichean, the 
Mazdakian and the Muhammadan doctrines, it does not also wholly agree 
with airthe doctrines of Zoroastrianism. Its tendency is more towards the 
Hindu, Buddhistic and Platonic philosophies. It also considerably differs 
from the Zoroastrian writings in points of chronology, mythology and history. 
The very syntax of the Dasatir betrays its recent origin. When we consider 
all these points we cannot put it into the category of the reliable orthodox 
Zoroastrian waitings.” 

We must next consider the. question of the antecedent history of the 
several Vyasas thai lived before the time of Shri Krishna and his contempo- 
rary the son of qw?: We find a detailed and fairly accurate 
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account of the several Vyasas that lived in ancient ages in the twenty-third" 
chapter of Vayu Puran. The chapter is styled In the ^ of 

every aFSTPTM descends down on this earth in the form of known as 

He arranges and classifies anew in every period the scattered portions 
of the Vedas for the welfare of mankind. 

It is also stats-d that lyrr^R was the twenty-eighth of this series. 
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* These personages lived in the times of Shri Krishna and the Mahabharat War. 







THE HOME OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS AND 
THEIR POLICY OF RACIAL FUSION." 

By Dr. R. Shama Sastry/B.A,, Ph.D. 


Fabulous as is the geographical account of the world given in Brahmanic 
and Jaina literary works, it seems to contain some reliable’facts, though too 
difficult to recognize at a mere glance. The hard and dry facts traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation seem to have received frequent 
poetical embellishments, so much so that a fairy land was substituted for real 
land. Round the real Jarabudvipa and its lavanoda, salt water, there arose 
in the imagination of poets six or more concentric lands surrounded by six or 
more ■ imaginary oceans of various liquids. Regarding the situation and 
designation of these imaginary lands and oceans, both the Brahmanic and the 
Jaina accounts are almost identical. The Vishnupurana (II. 2) names them 
as follows ; — 

“The Jambu with an ocean of salt water, the Plaksha with syrup, the 
Salmala wdth wine, the Kusa with clarified butter, the Krauncha with whey, 
the Saka with milk, and the Pushkara wdth sweet water.” 

The Tatvartha-rajavartika (IL 7) mentions some more, giving other 
names and changing the order also : — 

“The Jambu with the ocean of salt water, the Dhatakikhanda with black 
water, the Pushkara with sweet water, the Varunivara with liquor, the 
Kshir’^wiir^vith milk, the Ghritavara with clarified butter, the Ikshuvara 
with syrup, \he Nandisvara with Nandisvara water, and the like.” 

Coming to the Bharatavarsha and its divisions, both the Brahmanic and 
the Jaina accounts seem to be reliable. Both the Vishnupurana and ^ 
Tatvartha-rajavartika (II. 10) divide the Bharata continent into seven parts 
and designate them as (1) Bharata, (2) Haimavata, (3) Hari, (4) Videha, 
(5) Ramyaka, (6) Hairanyavata, and (7) Airavata. The Tatvartha-rajavartika 
(II. 10, 1-9) defines them, giving their respective boundaries as follows •«— >* 

“ The Bharata land is so called on account of king Bharata who ruled 
over it for the first time, and is situated in the midst of the Himalayas (in 
the north) and the three oceans (in the east, south and west). The Haima- 
vata land is not far from the Himalayas and is situated between the lower 
range of the Himalayas in the south and the higher range of the Himalayas 
in the north and betw'een the eastern and western oceans.” 

Evidentl}^ Bharatavarsha is India proper from Lat. 8° to 32° north, the 
Haimavata is a long strip of land comprising central part of China, Tibet, 


* /iead before the Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta, igas. 
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Turkistan and Asia Minor enclosed between the Latitudes 32° — 40° north, ^ 
Then the Vartika (Vartikas 8, 9, 10) goes on defining the Harivarsha as 
follows : — “ The Harivarsha is so called because of the white colour of the 
inhabitants resembling the colour of hari, a lion. It is situated between the 
Nishadha land in the north and the higher range of the Himalayas in the 
south and in the midst of the oceans in the east and the west.” 

It needs no saying that it is a strip of land comprising the north of 
China, the lower portion of Russia, both Asiatic and European, and of Europe 
adjacent to the Caspian, the Black and the Mediterranean seas and comprised 
within the North Latitudes 40° and 43°. 

“The Videha is so called because of the people making no attempt at 
getting rid of their body (birth) or at embellishing their body with religious 
rites for emancipation ; and it is situated between the Nishadha land in the 
south and the Blue (Nilavat) mountains in the north and between the eastern 
and western oceans. It is divided into four parts: the eastern Videha, the 
W'estern Videha, the Uttara-kurus and the Deva-kurus. Some say that the 
eastern Videha is situated to the east of Mem (axis of the earth), the western 
Videha to its west ; and the northern and the southern parts (of the centre) 
of this land are called Uttara-kurus and Deva-kurus respectively. But this 
is wrong. The strip of land situated between the Nila and the Nishadha 
countries and between the Mem in the north and the sea in the south is the 
eastern Videha, the western Videha is situated to the west of Nishadha, to 
the east of (another) Nila, to the north of the sea and to the south of Mem. 
The Uttara-kuru is situated to the west of the Gandhamadana i^ujoi^in, to 
the east of the Malayavat, to the north of the Nila, and to the s/uth of Meru; 
and the Deva-knrn is situated in the midst of the Saumanasa mountain in 
south, the Vidyutprabha in the west, Nishadha in the south and Meru in 
the north.” 

Evidently Videha comprising Nishadha and the Kurus seems to be a 
name given to the strip of land running from the sea of Japan in the east as 
^far as- the Bay of Biscay in the west and across Roumania betw'een Latitude 
43° — 46° ; for Ramyaka Varsha, the land comprising Roumania, is the next 
division which is defined (11. 10, 14-15) as follows ; — 

“ The Ramyaka is so called because of the charming scenery of the land 
and is situated between the Nila mountain in the south and gold-yielding 
mountain or land (Hairanya) in the north and between the eastern and west- 
ern oceans.” 

Clearly this is a strip of land running from the Pacific ocean in the east, 
across north Roumania to the Bay of Biscay in the west, between Latitude 
46°— 51°. 
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^ “ The Hairanyavata land is so called because of its not being very far 

from the Hiranyvat or Rukmi mountain and is situated in the midst of Rukmi 
in the south, Sikhari in the north, the eastern and western oceans.” 

“Airavata is so called on account of a king of that name having once 
ruled over that country ; and is situated in the midst of the Sikhari mountain 
in the south and the three oceans, eastern, western and tha northern.” 

Clearly the Airavata land is the Arctic region and below that must 
necessarily be the Hairanyavata land. 

It must be noted that Bhattakalanka, the celebrated Jaina poet and 
philosopher, who lived in the eighth centur}^ A.D., is the author of the Raja- 
vartika, a brief commentary in sutra style on the Tatvarthasutra of Umasvati. 
Coming from such a learned scholar, necessarily acquainted with such older 
works as the Jambuprajnapti and other treatises on the geography of the 
world then known, the Vartikas cannot be regarded as poetic imaginations. 

I presume, therefore, that the Jambudvipa with its seven divisions, the 
Bharata, the Haimavata, Flari, Videha, Ramyaka, Hairanyavata and Airavata, 
comprised the whole of the continent of Asia, of Europe, and of the northern 
part of Africa. Of the seven parts, the last five parts comprise Russia, both 
Asiatic and European, with its inhabitants of Hari or white colour and 
devoted to hhoga, enjoyment with no idea of what is termed spiritual. These 
two features, physical and mental, of the inhabitants, coupled with the clearly 
defined boundaries of these five climes, leave no doubt that they are compris- 
ed within the area of Latitude 40° — 90° north and Long. 5° — 175° east. 
The authof^l^early states that each of the seven climes is bounded by oceans 
both in the ©ast and the west and that the Bharata Varsha and the Airavata 
Varsha are bounded by oceans, the former in the south and the latter in tl^ 
north, the other five climes being situated within these two climes. Apart from 
these decisive features there are also other physical characteristics of these 
climes mentioned in the commentary. They are rivers, lakes, and mountains. 
But their names are so sanskritized that it is hardly possible to identify jihem ^ 
with the local names now current. There are also other incredible tales told 
of the northern people, not stranger perhaps than what an uneducated or half- 
educated American now thinks of India and its people. Hence it does not 
seem proper to accuse the ancients of credulity, exaggeration and want of 
accuracy in their description of what they traditionally, but never with per- 
sonal observation, learnt. It must, on the other hand, be admitted to their 
credit that notwithstanding the utter lack of facilities for communication 
with each othe/among the civilized peoples then flourishing, they kept intact 
in their memory the giuiding features of the several countries then known to, 
or heard of b^g them. Also it cannot be denied that till the fifteenth century 
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A.D. the only countries that were known to the educated and the commercial 
people were Asia, Europe and the north of Africa. It is also probable that a 
part of central America was also known; for the Mexican civilization is stated 
to be an unmistakable copy of ancient Hindu civilization. Leaving this 
doubtful point apart, there is no reason to doubt that there was commercial 
communication between Asia and Europe coupled with the north of Africa. 
This is confirmed by the prevalence of commodities with their names and 
scientific ideas peculiar to India, in China in the east and Asia Minor and 
Europe in the west so far back as the pre-Christian epoch. It is believed by 
all that rice, sandal, peacock and spices among commodities and astronomical 
ideas pertaining to the nakshatra-system are peculiar to India and were made 
use of in all the countries mentioned above. Accordingly the only difference 
between the ancient and the moderns in the conception of the world is the 
absence of a detailed geographical treatise with maps of countries among the 
ancients. In other words, their conception was vague and misleading and 
ours exact and true to nature. 

Regarding the mountains that .are said to mark the boundaries of the 
seven climes, the Tatvarthasutra together with its Rajavartika (II. 11, 1-14) 
goes on to say as follows : — 

“ The mountains that stretch east and west dividing these lands are 
(1) the lesser Himalayas, (2) the greater Himalayas, (3) the Nishadha, (4) the 
Nila, (5) the Rukmi, and (6) the Sikhari. The first is so called because of its 
snow and divides the Bharata and the Haimavata climes. The second is so 
called on account of its snow and divides the liaimavata and tl;^^!^!*! climes. 
The meaning of the name of the third is that gods sit upon it and it stands 
- 4? etween the Hari and the Videha lands. The fourth is so called on account 
of blue colour (fancied or real), and marks the boundaiy between the Videha 
and the Rarayaka. Here there are many Jaina temples. The fifth bears that 
name owing to its gold ; and stands between the Ramyaka and the Hairanya- 
• vata* The last is so called on account of its many summits ; and forms a 
bridge from Hairanyavata to the Airtivata. On the summits of these six 
mountains there are six lakes named (1) Padma^ (2) Mahapadma, (3) 
Tiginchha, (4) Kesari, (5) Mahapundarika and (6) Pundarika, respectively. 
The Ganges has its source in Padma and flowing through the eastern coun- 
tries, falls into the eastern ocean. The Indus also has her source in the same 
lake and falls into the western ocean. Likewise the river named Rohitasya 
rises from the same lake and falls into the western oceam.,^ The great river 
(Mahanadi), termed Rohit, rises from the lake Mahapadma and falls into the 
eastern ocean. Likewise the Harikanta, rising from the lakn, falls into the 
western ocean. The river called Harit rises from the lake Tiginchha and falls 



^into the eastern ocean. Similarly the Sitoda river, rising from the same lake, 
falls into the u'estern ocean. The river Sita rises from the lake Kesari on 
the Nila mountain and falls into the eastern ocfjan. Likewise the river Nara- 
kanta rises from the same lake and flows into the western ocean. The river 
knowm as Nari has her source in the lake called Maliapundarika on the top of 
the Rukmi mountain and flows into the eastern ocean. Similarly the river 
Rupyakula rises from the same lake and falls into the western ocean. The 
river called Suvarnakiila originates in Pundarika on the top of the mountain 
Sikhari and falls into the eastern ocean. Likewise the rivers Rakta and 
Raktoda arise from the same lake and fall into the ocean.” 

Thus the Sutras and Vartika name fifteen important rivers, giving two 
rivers to each of the first six climes and three to the last Varsha. Of these 
three, the first called Suvarnakula is said to fall into the eastern ocean, while 
the ocean into which the other two flow is not named. Perhaps it must be 
that they flow into the Arctic ocean. Anyhow it is certain that the authors 
of the Tatvartha and the Rajavartika appear to have heard of the combined 
continents Europe and Asia and of their seven divisions east to west with 
principal mountains. To what extent in the description of these lands the 
authors are guilty of commission and omission, it is not easy to say. The 
statement that the inhabitants of the Harivarsha and other countries north to 
it are white as compared with the black inhabitants of the Plaimavata and 
other lower latitudes is what renders their geographical account credible. 

In Patanjali’s Mahabhashya the Brahmans or rather the Dvijas as a 
whole-^u;^_^id to have been identifiable by their white colour, as contrasted 
with the bllv^k colour of the Sudra traders.* Thus colour as well as Aryan 
descent, as indicated by the philological aflinitv of the Sanskrit language to the 
other Indo-European languages, lead to the conclusion that once the Hind^ 
were the inhabitants of the northern parts of Asia and Europe and migrated 
southward, some to India, some to Asia Minor, and others to the countries 
bounded by the Mediterranean Sea in the south. This migration explains the 
traditional account of the Russian continent both in Europe and Asia, as «tated'» 
in the Tatvarthasutra. Also the northern climes are called Bhogabhumi or 
land of enjoyment and India, Karmabhumi or land of work and suffering, by 
the authors of Tatvartha and the Rajavartika. This statement is in keeping 
with the natural tendency of people to represent their native land as a 
paradise 6n earth and their adopted home as a .savage land worse than hell. 

Coming to the people of the globe, the authors of the Sutra and Vartika 
(I. 36, 1-4) di\^e them into two races, the Aiyas and Mlechhas. The Ar 5 ^a.s 
again are sub-aivided into two minor divisions, the successful and the unsuc- 
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cessfuL The latter are sub-divided into live classes, as (1) people of sacred^ 
lands (Kshetr^ryas) such as the people of Benares, the people of Kosala, etc., 
(2) nations (Jatyarya) such as^^he Ikshvakus, the Bhojas, etc., (3) professional 
class (Karmarya) such as swordsmen, writers or accountants, agriculturists, 
teachers, washermen, barbers, ironsmiths, potters, goldsmiths, traders in per- 
fumes, butter, rice, cloth, precious stones and the like, and religious preachers, 
(4) men of good conduct (Charitrarj-a) and (5) men of true learning such as 
Tirthankaras and their true followers. 

Those that arc termed the successful are men of wonderful intellectual 
or ph 3 ?sical capacity, experts in performing penances, men of wonderful 
superhuman power, and physicians of wonderful medical knowledge. 

Likewise Mlechhas are divided into tv’o classes, those that are the in- 
habitants of other islands and those that are the natives of what is called 
Karmabhumi, or land of good and bad work. Among the former come those 
that have tails, those that are dumb, those that have horns, those that possess 
ears or faces of various forms and those that live in caves or on trees living 
on fruits and herbs ; while those that are called the Sakas, Yavanas, Sabaras, 
Pulindas and others form the latter class. 

Coming to the question of colour, we find in works anterior to Patanjali’s 
Mahabhash 3 'a in the first century B.C. decisive manifestation of pride based 
upon colour (Varna). It is probable that the four Varnas, the Brahman, the 
Kshatri 3 ’a, the Vaisya and the Sudra, were originally classes of people of four 
different tints. The Brahmans are said to have been white, the Kshatiryas 
red, the Vaisyas yellow, and the Sudras black. The garments pn^JclToed for 
their wearing are such as corresponded to the natural colour of tfi^ir skin. It 
is more than likely that in the time of Patanjali there w'as no Brahman 
h*^ing a black skin; for Patanjali makes white skin (Gaura) a characteristic 
feature to identify a Brahman. If the four Varnas were, as we are told in 
the ancient Smritis, of four different tints, it would follow^ that the Brahmans 
like the modern white race formed a class devoted to intellectual and spiritual 
learning, the reds like the Russians and the Turks a warrior class, the yellow's 
like the Chinese a trading class and the blacks like those of India and Africa 
a serving class, and that later on b}'- migration and intermixture of races in 
low'er latitudes or in equatorial regions there came people of mixed colour. 
If, on the other hand, the physical colour of the four classes except that of 
Brahmans and the Sudras were purely imaginary, it would follow that 
originally there were onl}' tw'o races, one white and the other black and that 
intermarriage betw’een the white and the black produced various degrees of 
physical colour. It would also appear that on his migration into India the 
original white Brahman had no caste in the beginn ng, and freely mtermarrying 
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with the black, elevated the latter to Brahmanhood of black colour. If philo- 
logy could be relied upon and if Patanjali’s statement that gaura or white 
man might be taken for a Brahman could be trusted, the conclusion would be 
that the original Brahman belonged to the same race from which the white 
man of Europe has descended and that unlike the present white man, he, in 
virtue of his adaptability to environment and for his own safety and survival 
in the struggle for existence, allied himself with the blacl? socially, economic- 
ally and politically, and not caring for his own degradation in colour and 
intellectual vigour and undue elevation of the black whom he must have 
despised, solved the racial problem for the good of humanity of his own 
time. 

In making marriage alliances with the aboriginal people of India whoever 
they might be, the Aryan immigrants seem to have apprehended no loss of 
intellectual vigour, — a distinct characteristic of the Aryan race. In 
view of preserving this racial and hereditary intellectual vigour, they seem to 
have prevented the Aryan women from marrying the aboriginal men, while 
the Aryan men had no restriction to marry aboriginal women. It was the 
seed that was all-important in their view, the Kshetra or the field being quite 
insignificant. It seems to have been believed that the offspring of a couple 
of two races inherits more of its begetter’s qualities than of its mother. 
Accordingly there is a controversy between Chanakya and his nameless 
teacher as to whether the offspring belongs to the begetter or to the mother. 
Some are said to have opined that it belonged to the begetter, while 
Cha ^al^ ’a’s teacher held that it belonged to the mother, Chanakya’s own 
view on t^.'j important question was that it belonged to both.* Apart from 
the religiou?s and legal aspects of the question, it cannot be denied that it has 
some racial importance also. In its religious aspect it is necessary to know 
whether the child can properly perform the funerals of his begetter. In its 
legal aspect it is also necessary to know whether it can inherit the property 
of its begetter. Racially considered, the question is whether it can follow the 
profession of the begetter or of its mother or of her male relations. During 
the earliest period of the Aryans in India the opinion that the offspring 
inherits its begetter’s characteristics seems to have been predominant. This 
is supported by the customary allowance given to the three classes of the 
Aryans to marry an aboriginal woman in addition to the wife taken from their 
own class. Only the woman of a higher class was not allowed to marry a 
man of a lower class. The offspring of the marriage of an Aryan with an 
aboriginal lo\pr class woman was also allowed to follow the profession of its 
begetter or afty other profession according to its capacity and liking. This 
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view is supported by Katyayana’s statement in his Srauta Sutra that in the 
Dasapeya sacrifice the Brahman priests have to omit to pronounce the name 
of their mother, if she happens to be a non-.Brahman woman and repeat only 
the names of Brahman women.* 

There is no doubt that this fusion of races by intermarriage and allow- 
ance to practise any profession at option helped a good deal to mitigate, if 
not to put an end to, the consequences of racial animosity and communal 
hatred. Isolated castes and sects are of later growth in India. They seem 
to have come into existence in consequence of the abolition of intercaste 
marriages in the beginning of the Christian era.f 

There is historical evidence to believe that India, during the Vedic and 
Buddhistic periods, suffered more from religious differences than from racial, 
communal or sectarian differences. Then intermarriage irrespective of race 
and creed was a powerful remedy against racial and sectarian ill-will. 
Religious toleration was yet to come into being and there is evidence to say 
that religious toleration was an established fact in the court of Sriharsha in 
sixth century A.D. Religious toleration means the division of society into a 
number of castes and sects, each having permission to follow its own faith and 
observe its own customs without interference and, what is yet regrettable, with- 
out Connubium and Commensalis which prevailed during the earlier period. 

The introduction of Connubium and Commensalis together with religious 
toleration among the Hindus of all castes and creeds will, therefore, surely 
put an end to all social, religious and political splits in India as elsewhere. 

THE FOUNDER OF BANGALORE. J 

By Mr, S. K. Narasimiah 
WITH A Foreword by 

Rajasabhabhushana the Rev. A. M. Tabard, M.A., M.B.E., M.R.A.S. 

It gives me much pleasure to accede to the request of Mr. S. K. 
Narasi?niah that his book ‘ The Founder of Bangalore ’ be published under 
the auspices of the Mythic Society and that its President be pleased to 
introduce it to the Public with a few appropriate remarks. 

When I first came out to India, about fort}’ years ago, before I had 
been six months in Bangalore, my attention was drawn to a tradition existing 
in this place relating to the Gowda Rulers. The four towers in the four 
corners of Bangalore, the Fort, the Ulsoor temple, the Gavipur Cave temple 
with the religious emblems carved out of the solid rock on a^vpollosal scale. 


* -Dasapeya Sacrifice., IX. 2, 5-6. t S&& Kalivarfya Frakarana, Smritichandrika, Vol. I. 
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and the Kempambudi tank in its fore-ground, aroused my curiosity to know 
more of the family and the history of the Kempe Gowdas, and of the evolu- 
tions of fortune that made them dominant rulers over this part of the country. 
Ever since that time I have always been deeply interested in what forms the 
subject-matter of the present book. 

This book is full of interesting and informing details of the achieve- 
ments of one of the foremost dynasties of Pallegars that came to prominence 
in M 3 'sore, that of the Yelahankanadu Prabhus founded by Rana-Bhyregowda 
about 1418 A.D. Though it is a matter for regret that no historical accounts 
are forthcoming of their origin and rise, yet tradition that has been handed 
down, agreeing as it does with the account derived from different sources, 
may be taken as sufficiently historical, and it will, no doubt, be read as a 
romance of history with all its thrilling episodes, valiant exploits and benefi- 
cent acts of charity and piety. 

It is worthy of note that almost all the rulers of the Yelahankanadu 
Prabhus had the designation Kempe Gowda. The most famous chief of that 
name, however, was Kempe Gowda I. We owe to him some of the most 
important and famous shrines in the vicinity of Bangalore and ver}'' likely 
some of the prominent forts round about. 

A survey of the landscape helps us to reconstruct local history. 
Bangalore was the maidan fortress of the little kingdom ; to the east stood 
the stronghold of Savandrug, to the west, ten miles awa}', the impregnable 
little fort of Huliyoordrug, and the seven-lined castle of Hutridrug about as 
far aN^ aJc^o n the north. The kingdom was well secure from its enemies and 
the Kempe (^owdas, each one of them, could well choose his capital to suit his 
taste, whetlTer it was Bangalore, Magadi or Sivaganga. 

Mr. S. K. Narasimiah has done a great service to his country 
attempting to bring together all the facts connected with the Kempe Gowdas 
as well as with the various branches of their family in this little brochure 
which will, I trust, enable posterity to give these rulers their proper place in 
Indian History. : 

May I, at the same time, express the hope that Mr. S. K. Narasimiah 
will be successful in enlisting the sympathy of the admirers of the Kempe 
Gowdas and others interested in the History of Bangalore to help him, out 
of fairness, gratitude and respect for the memory of that beneficent ruler, in 
his laudable object to erect in this beautiful city, a life-siae statue of Kempe 
Gowda, the P'ounder of Bangalore, so that his name may be more tangibly 
associated wit^'this progressive city which owes its existence to him ? 

I think I can promise Mr. S. K. Narasimiah the hearty co-operation 
of all the members of the Mythic Society. 


THE SEVEN DWIPAS OF THE PURANAS. 

By V. Venkatachellam Iyer, Esq., B.A,, B.L. 

( Continued from last issue.) 


^ Chapter IV. 

In the Tamil Skanda-Puranam, written Kanda-Puranam, we have the story 
of this Asura, Kraunca, which will give us more light on the matter. 

By way of introduction, I have to state that in the Tamil Parana all 
concerning the Asuras, Taraka and his followers, is localked in India, and, in 
particular, to the south of the Vindhya mountains. 

The sage and Rishi Agastya, in bis progress to the south of the Vindhyas, 
with the extreme south of the peninsula as his destination, passed through 
Mayamahapuram, the capital of the Asura Tarakan, There dwelt 
at that place, or in the neighbourhood, an Asura of the name of ‘Amir. The 
word ‘ Anril’ in Tamil is the name of a bird of uncertain identity. It may 
be the curlew, or heron, or crane, or w'ood-cock, or snipe. The Tamil 
Parana says in the same sentence that the x\sura was also called Kraunca, 
which in Sanskrit is the name of the heron, crane, or curlew, etc. It is 
apparent from the context that the Tamil author understood that the Tamil 
‘ Anril’ was the same as the Sanskrit Kraunca. That is why it is stated that 
the Asura was known by both the names. He was also called Kraunca. 

The Asura was master of many enchantments, and was able to make 
mountains appear to you as level ground, water as dry ground, andTTlDT* versa. 
He noticed the Rishi and wished to have some fun by plaguing film. 

He shadowed the Rishi as he went out and, after the latter had proceeded 
some distance on his way, the Asura assumed the form of a huge mountain, 
which all of a sudden disclosed itself to view and blocked up the passage over 
an extensive range to the right and to the left. 

, The Rishi clambered over as best he could, and when the mountain was 
cleared found himself in a district which looked like an extensive forest, but 
as he walked on he found it to be a trackless and, at the same time, a 
waterless desert. 

He then retraced his steps, but was not able to discover the land-marks 
or vestiges of his forward march. 

He lighted on a new path and took the same. He then found that he 
was being burnt up by a scorching wind and intense thirst. All at once an 
inky darkness prevailed and a thunderstorm burst from the cl^ds. A flash of 
lightning helped the Rishi to discover a great hill right in,,front of him, w'here, 
a few minutes earlier, there was none such. 
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Completely upset he thought within himself for a moment, and formed 
a conclusion which, while being correct, relieved and comforted him very much. 

The Rshi thought that he was the victim of the enchantments of the 
Asuras and was being befooled for their pleasure and frolic. 

His ire was roused. He had no lack of ways and means to deal 
effectively with such miscreants. He took his wand and struck with the tip 
of it a blow on the side of the hill which rose before him. * The blow' caused 
a cavity in the rock. The blows and the cavities were soon multiplied. The 
Rshi then laid a curse on the hill to the effect that the holes or cavities 
caused by his w'and in the sides of the hill should in future be the seats of 
enchantment ; that the mountain-form w^hich the Asura had so wantonly 
assumed should be perpetuated; that the hill should be the resort of the Asuras, 
harassing the devout and the pious, until, in a future age, he should be crushed 
by the Vel of Kumara, the Infant-God. 

This action of the Rshi dealt effectively wdth the wiles and machinations 
of the Asura Wizard. There the Asura stood, a huge Bethel, for untold ages. 
The narrative in the Tamil Purana is nearer the origins of the fable than the 
Sanskrit version. There is reason why this should be so. The Tamil Purana 
is not a translation of the Sanskrit Skanda-Purana, but an independent and 
entirely original compilation. There is very little in common between the 
two except the name. The Sanskrit ‘ Skanda- Purana ’ is misnamed. There 
is hardly anything in it to justify the use of the name for the seven 
volumes. On the other hand, the Tamil Kanda-Purana is in its name and 
contc^-iy^^real Skanda-Puraiia. 

It is de.iirable to state here more of the Tamil narrative. The demiurge 
Kasyapa ha"^, by his senior wife, Diti, a numerous progeny. They formed 
the first generation of the Asuras. They were all destroyed in wars by In^Jr^a 
and the gods. 

They correspond to the Titans of Greek myth. Kasyapa begat a second 
generation of Asuras, corresponding to the Gigantes of Greek myth. P'ore- 
most among them were three sons and a daughter. The eldest of tbe sons' 
was knowm by the name Siira-padmasuran. Ne.xt to him was Sihgamukha- 
suran, who had, as his name implies, a lion’s head. Tarakan was the third 
son. He had an elephant’s head with four tusks. 

Their sister was Ajamukhi or ‘ she of the goafs head In the war 
between tlie Asuras and the gods Tarakan was beaten in battle and, sorely 
pressed, he took shelter in the Kraunca-giri. He concealed himself in a 
cavern w'hich /it-as enchanted. Viravagudevar (Sanskrit form was 

the field-marshal of the gods. He pursued Tarakan into the hills. But 
when he reconnoitred the Kraunca region, he could not discover any trace of 
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the refugee. He was also handicapped by an intense darkness which rested 
on the mountain. 

The hill was enchanted^ agreeably to the curse laid on it by the sage 
Agastya. The held-marshal stood there like a bird encaged. His battalions 
also came up, but they fared no better. Tarakan saw his opportunity and 
did his best to profit by the situation. He proceeded to the top of the hill 
and rained arrows on the multitudes below causing great slaughter. 

The matter was reported to the Son-God, who felt that it was high time 
that he himself should proceed to the hill to reduce it. When the Son-God 
reached the hill-side, Tiiraka felt that his end was near, and he requested 
Kraunca to bring into full play all the enchantments of which he was cogni- 
zant, The hill obeyed and at once assumed a three-fold appearance. The 
hill tried a hundred other \N iles ; and Tarakan also changed his form to match 
as often as the hill changed hisowm. The Infant-God then sent forth his Vel, 
It split the bod}' of the Asura, Tarakan, as also of the enchanted hill, set ablaze 
the hill and its forests, and restored to life the hosts of the gods, who lay 
among the foot-rocks, really or apparently dead. Tarakan, when he received 
the blow, shot up like a rocket and fell down in a shapeless mass. The curse 
pronounced by the sage Agastya was w'orked out. The enchantments of the 
hill were at an end for ever. The Asura who animated the hill disappeared. 
The hill only has remained much the same as any of its kin. 

Where does this hill stand ? In what part of the world ? 

Chapter V. 

Neither the Greek Apollo, nor the Sanskrit Skanda was reall^plurave to 
the Greeks or the Sanskrit x\ryans. They were borrow'ed like so many other 
divinities from foreign sources. The Skanda myth in Sanskrit is primarily 
tS^same as the Egyptian myth of Horus and Set or Typhon. Skanda, how- 
ever, in his make-up has admitted in addition some of the characteristics of 
each of the divinities, Hermes, Bacchus, Apollo. In his earliest form he 
appears to have started as the Hittite Son-God, the Saiidon of Cilicia, 
the national deity of the Hittites, re-named by the Cilician Greeks as the 
Hercules of this place or that. The Skanda legend is an eclectic foundation 
for the structure of which the materials were supplied from several s}^stems. 

The Sanskrit people seem to have lost touch with the Skanda cult very 
early, even before the days of the Puranas, and full developments 3\ere for 
that reason arrested. 

In India, the worship of Skanda has been mostly in vogire in the south- 
ern districts. In popular speech the god is named Kandaswam.v and, among 
the Brahmins, Subrahmanya-swami. The origin of this latter name as 
applied to this god has not been explained. 



' We find the worship extensively practised in the early A.D. periods. 
It was noticed in Bana’s Kadambari. Of the South-Indian shrines, 
almost every one placed on a hill, was a tempJe of ‘ Kanda These seats 
of worship were at a later time converted into places of Siva worship. That 
is to say, the place of the son was usurped by the father. So that we have to 
look for the true character and identity of this god, not in, Sanskrit, but in 
Dravidian literature. 

The exploit of the god Skanda, battling with the mountain of enchant- 
ments, perforating it with his shafts or bursting it with his Sakti, and 
reducing it to absolute subjection and servitude, is, at least as to a part of 
it, the Indian copy of the story of the Chimacra and Bellerophon — the proto- 
type of the Lycian Apollo. 

The m 3 Ah is older than Greek civilization and culture in Lycia, being of 
Semitic or Phoenician origin. Rev. Robert ^^’'alpole says that the name 
Chimasra is Phoenician, ‘Chainirah—aifusta''^' 

Also, Bellerophon, it would seem, is only the Grecised form of the 
Phoenician, Baal-Raphon. 

Ahetor Berard in his classic work, ‘ De L'urigiiic dcs Ciilfes ArcacUeiis ’, 
says : — 

“ Bellerophon and Ellcrophon appear to be two Hellenic adaptations of 
Baal-Raphon and El-Raphon, the god of health, which would be the exact 
renderings of the Greek of ‘ 0eo3 Soteir’, “ the god of health ”.'i 

Apollo, it is well-known, is also a god of health. So also is Skanda. 

\¥r^».ve to take note of the salient features of the Kraimca legend : — 

I, The Kraunca as a mountain, Kraunca as an Asura, son of Maya, 
creating enchantments of mountains, Kraunca as an Asura, 
transformed into a mountain. • ' 

II. The war between the gods and the Asuras, in which, almost as 
the final incident in the campaign, the mountain Kraunca is 
chastised, because he becomes the refuge of Asuras. 

III. The three-fold appearance assumed by the mountain, and enShant-" 

ments practised, during the fight. 

IV. The nature of the punishment inflicted on the mountain — 

1. Blazed in conflagration. 

2. Burst, split or perforated. 

3. Stripped of all its enchantments. 

Throughout the legend the idea of Kraunca as being a mountain is 
sustained. T|;'fs is the fundamental notion. The element of Asura by-play 
serves to’invest the rock with powers of enchantment. 


* Travels'in Various Countries of the East (1S20), p. 532. 


I See pp. 116, 258. 
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Chapter VI. 

Lycia and Cilicia are adjoining provinces. The western portion of the 
latter is of the same geographical formation and topographically is but a 
continuation of the former. 

Both are deeply intersected by the ramifications of the Taurus 
mountains by whiah they are bounded on the north. The ethnology of the 
races who lived in these provinces in remote periods of antiquity is involved 
in considerable obscurity. Modern research has recovered much of the lost 
history of this part of the world. The undermentioned facts may be 
accepted as almost certain. 

The earliest inhabitants were probably a Turanian race, Hittites or 
Proto-Hittites. Aramaic races from Syria lodged themselves at a later 
period in these districts, at least in Cilicia. Phoenician traders, well-known 
for their ubiquitous enterprise in the Mediterranean littoral, founded 
colonies in these parts, mostly along the sea-board, with depots and facto- 
ries pushed inland. Colonists from Crete settled in Lycia and established 
Governments. Hellenic Greeks were in evidence here and planted colonies 
and settlements in the period of the break-up of the nations after the fall of 
Troy, colonies which attained a high degree of civilization, culture and 
prosperity, down to the time of the Persian conquest. We need not proceed 
further down to the Alexandrian or Roman periods. 

Sandan, Sanda, Sandon or Sandes was the national god of Hittite 
Cilicia. He was the Baal of Tarsus and, in the Greek period, he was 
transformed into Hercules.* 

This Sandan was a Son-god, for the Cilician triad comprised a father-god, 
a mother-goddess and a son-god. He was the great god of Tarsus and Olba.f 
" Apollo was worshipped all over Lycia, in the Greek period. His chief 
seats were at Xanthus on the river of the same name and lower down at 
Patara where his oracle -was well-known. He owed to his temple at Xanthus, 
a special name as Xanthos. Apollo was also a Son- God. 

If persons who worshipped the one god came to worship the other it is 
conceivable that they should treat them both as one and the same god. The 
name Skanda, I venture to suggest, is ultimately traceable to Sandan. A 
disgusting etymology of the name Skanda is given in the Puranas. That the 
Sanskrit authors could not explain the word in a rational way is ceHain proof 
that the word was foreign to Sanskrit, and that nothing was known of its 
origin when the Puranas came to be written. ^ 

' I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* See The Hittites, p. Ill, by A. H. Sayce, LL.D. ; Sir J. G. Frazer's Attis and 

Osiris, p. 48. « 

t Sir J. G, Frazer’s Adonis, Attis and Osiris, p, 60, 
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, When the Greeks penetrated Cilicia and settled there for good, they 
effected no greater change in the worship or the cults of the local deities than 
by giving them the names of their own gods, ^s Zeus, Hercules, etc. It is 
probable that they did the same in Lycia also. The war between the giants 
and the gods was not a myth of Greek invention. It was rather of Greek 
adoption. 

Anyhow the scene of this war was placed in Cilicia liy several authors, 
though some others have appropriated this honour for Lydia, etc. 

Sir J. G. Frazer in his Adonis, Attis and Osiris says : 

“ Aeschylus puts into the mouth of Prometheus an account of “ the 
Earth-born Typhon, dweller in Cilician caves, dread monster, hundred- 
headed ”, 

“ Who in his pride rose up against the gods. 

Hissing destruction from his dreadful jaws, 

While from his Gorgon eyes the lightning flashed. 

■ But him a flaming levin bolt. 

Crashing from heaven, smote to the very heart ; 

And now he lies shrivelled and scorched under 
The weight of Etna by the narrow sea. 

Yet one day he will belch a fiery hail, 

A boiling angry flood, rivers of flame, 

To devastate the fat Sicilian fields. 

“This practical description of the monster, confirmed by a similar passage 
frornTtrsiar (who speaks of the giant as bred in the many-named Cilician 
cave) clear^^ proves that Typhon was conceived as a personification of those 
active volcanoes which spout fire and smoke to heaven, as if they would 
assail the celestial gods.” • ' 

“According to one legend Typhon was a monster, half man and half 
brute, begotten in Cilicia by Tartarus upon the goddess Earth. The upper 
part of him was human, but from the loins downward he was an enormous 
snake. In the battle of the gods and giants, which was fought out in Egypt,” 
Typhon hugged Zeus in his snaky coils and taking the god on his back 
conveyed him across the sea to Cilicia, and deposited him in the Corycian 
cave. But Zeus managed to get the upper hand with the help of Hermes and 
Aegipan, and pelted Typhon with thunderbolts, drove him from place to 
place, and at last overw’helmed him under mount Etna. And the spots 
where the hissing holts fell are marked hy jets of flame'' 

“ It is po/sible that the discovery of fossil bones of large extinct animals 
may have helped tp localize the story of the giant at the Corycian cave. 

’ Pp. 73 a^d 74-78^ 
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Such bones are often found in limestone caverns, and the limestone gorges 
of Cilicia are rich in fossils.” 

“ The Arcadians laid the scene of the battle of the gods and the giants in 
the plain of Megalapolis, where many bones of mammoths have come to light, 
and where, moreover, flames have been seen to burst from the earth and even 
to burn for years. These natural conditions would easily suggest a fable of 
giants who had fought the gods and been slain by thunderbolts ; the 
smouldering earth or jets of flame would be regarded as the spots where the 
divine lightning struck the ground.” 

“ The native Cilician deity was worshipped at these chasms. He was 
called Zeus by the Greeks.” 

“ The people of Tarsus worshipped at least two distinct gods, a father 
and a son, the father-god being known to the Semites as Baal and to the 
Greeks as Zeus, while the son was called Sandan by the natives, but Hercules 
by the Greeks.” 

“ The native name of the father-god was Tark or Trok or Tarku or 
Tarchu, and the priestly Teucers of Olba represented him in their own 
persons.” 

“Teucer (Teukros) may be a corruption of Tark, Trok, Tarku orTroko, 
all of which occur in the names of Cilician priests and kings. At all events 
it is worthy of note that one of these had a father called Tarkuaris, and that, 
in a long list of priests who served Zeus at the Corycian cave, the names, 
Tarkuaris, Tarkumbios, Tarkimos, Trokoarbasis and Trokombigremis, occur 
side by side with Tcucer and other purely Greek appellations.” ^ _ , 

“ Moreover, Tarkudimme or Tarkuwassimi occurs as the najne of a king 
of Ermi in a bilingual Hittite inscription. Tarkondimitos was the name of 
two kings of Eastern Cilicia in the first century B.C.” 

It is probable that the ‘ Taraka ’ of the Indian legends was the name of 
the Hittite god, and that by the confusion of legends, consequent on the 
influx of race over race, the lapse of time and separation from the original 
home of the cults, the name had been transferred to the supposed enemy of 
the gods. 

The western part of Cilicia, under its several Greek and Latin names, 
claims the field on which the battle between the gods and the giants was 
fought out. A description of the region given by Theodore Bent who visited 
the locality, and is therefore entitled to speak with authority, would'-certainly 
be in place in the present context. He speaks of the caves celebrated in 
Greek myth and legend. They lie a few miles above the sea on the 
mainland.* S 

* Exphrations in. Cilicia Tracheia, by ]. Theodore Bent, in Vol. XII, p. 4^5 et seq,, of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical .Society of Great Britain, 


“ The principal geographical features of the first plateau immediately 
above the sea-level are the great caves, or more strictly speaking, great 
depressions in the calcareous rock-formation, caused by the action of water, 
those under-ground streams which appear and disappear, and are commonly 
known in Asia Minor under the name of ‘dudens’. ” 

‘‘ Within the space of five miles we found three of these great caves.” 

“ The first of these in importance is, of course, t*tie anciently famed 
Corycian cave, about three miles in the hills beyond Corycos. It is an oval 
depression, running from north to south. Around it is a level plateau. Its 
length is 886 feet, width 65^ feet and height from 98 feet at the northern 
end to 228 feet at the southern end. At the southern end of the depression 
you enter the cavern, xvhich descends over 200 feet into the bowels of the earth. 
At the extreme end of the cavern you hear above you the rushing of water, 
but the stream is not seen, 

“Here it is that the ancients placed the prison of the giant Typhon.” 

“ The bottom of the outer depression is covered with a thick jungle of 
trees. On an eminence about a mile from the Corycian cave stood the ruins 
of a temple of Jupiter, doubtless the Jove who kept bound the giant Typhon 
in the hold below.” 

“ The second cave is separated from the north end of the Corycian cave 
only by a distance of 100 yards. It is much smaller and almost round, 
decidedly deeper and far more terrible in aspect than the other.” 

“ The third cave is about five miles distant from the two Corycian caves, 
and i s-se]M .ra.t.ed from them by many deep gorges and impassable rocks; it is 
considerably., higher above the sea, but bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
larger of thti two Corycian caves. On the south-east side of the depression 
was an ancient fort dedicated to the Olbian Jove. Hence at once we ha^ -a 
sort of imaginary rivalry between the Corycian and Olbian Joves, presiding 
over similar caves. This cave (like the second noticed above) is not mentioned 
by either ancient or modern writers; it is almost a complete circle, three- 
quarters of a mile round, and aliout 220 feet in depth. Trees also gK)w at* 
the bottom of it, but there is no apparent cavern or under-ground stream 
here now,” 



STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No. VI.— ON AN 
AETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE WHITE- 
BREASTED WATER-HEN AND THE MOOR-HEN. 

By feARAT Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 


In the Sundarban of South-eastern Bengal, there is found a kind of aquatic 
bird about whose evolution the under-mentioned astiological myth is current 
in that region. The gentleman who has collected this myth, says that this 
bird belongs to the Dahiik family but has not given either its zoological or 
common English name. He simply says that, in the Sundarban this bird is 
called “ The Mother of Nitai, the Wood-cutter" (f^cTT^ ?tt) ; and that 

the aetiological myth, which forms the subject-matter of this paper, is current 
in that region about its evolution. 

Now, I shall make an attempt to identify this bird. Mr. W. T. Blanford, 
F.R.S., at page 173 of volume IV of The Fauna of British India (Birds), 
has mentioned “Ddwak, Ddhah, and Dank " as the Hindi appellations of the 
white-breasted Water-hen but has not given the 

Bengali name of this bird. The Bengali Zoologist, the late Rai Bahadur Ram 
Brahma SanyM, C.M.Z.S., at page 318 of his “ Handbook of the Management 
of Animals in Captivity in Lower Bengal," has mentioned “ Ddimk ” as the 
Bengali and Hindi name of the white-breasted water-hen. ' 

On a consideration of the Bengali and Hindi synonyms^pf this bird, 
which have been given by Mr, W. T. Theobald and Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma 
SaTiyal, we may safely assume that this aquatic bird, whose origin is explained 
by the aetiological myth forming the subject-matter of this paper, is the 
white-breasted water-hen {Amaurornis phcenicurus) . This bird is found 
throughout India, Burma, Ceylon and the Malayan Islands. It is very common 
in Lower Bengal ; and numbers of this bird are found in a wild state within 
the precincts of the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. 

The white-breasted w''ater-hen is one of the most familiar birds of the 
Indian countryside. It frequents gardens and patches of cultivated lands in 
villages, and is also met with near tanks and marshes. It feeds in^the open. 
When it is disturbed, it runs rapidly with its tail erected and takes refuge in 
a cover. It feeds upon insects, molluscs, grains and the like.^ With regard 
to its call-notes, Mr. W. T. Blanford sa5^s that “it is an extremely noisy bird” 
and that “its loud, hoarse, reiterated call, predominatingrin the evening and 
morning over the cries of the other waders and the ducks in the Village tank, 



,must be familiar to most people in India.” {The Fauna of British India, 
Vol, IV (Birds), page 174.) 

In this connection, it will not, I hope, b® out of place to mention here 
that there is another aquatic bird — the Moor-hen {GalUmda chloropiis) whose 
Bengali name is stated by Rai Bahadur R. B. Sanyal to be “ Dahuk Pdira ” 
(vide page 318 of his Handbook), while Mr. W. T. Blanford mentions its 
Bengali synonym to be Dakh-pdira” {vide The Fauna of British India, 
Vol. IV (Birds), pages 175-176), wdiich is, I think, a corruption of its former 
Bengali name. The first part of this bird’s Bengali name is identical with 
the Bengali appellation of the white-breasted water-hen. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that it may also be the aquatic bird whose evolution is account- 
ed for by the aetiological myth dealt with and discussed in this paper. 

The Dahuk Pdird or the moor-hen is found throughout India. It is 
very frequently met wdth near reedy tanks and marshes, particularly those 
which are covered with floating plants. Occasionally it is found on the banks 
of rivers. It swims well with a jerky movement. Whenever it runs on the 
land, it does so with the tail raised and its white under tail-coverts conspicu- 
ously displayed. Like the other kinds of rails, it subsists by feeding upon 
different kinds of vegetable food and on insects. 

The setiological myth, which accounts for the evolution of the white- 
breasted water-hen or the moor-hen, is as follows : — 

In the Sundarban, a kind of bird belonging to the Dahuk family 
Tn^fr) is found. This bird is called “ The Mother of Nitdi, the Wood- 
eutter~'"f^'^% Tu). There is an setiological myth current in the 

Sundarban^out this bird. Nitai Baoyali or Nitai, the wood-cutter, used to 
cut wood in the forest. As he was very poor, he and his mother used to 
live in a hut. He was so very expert in wood-cutting that he alone ccfhld 
cut as much wood in the course of a day as ten other wood-cutters could 
conjointly do within the same time. Very early in the morning he used to 
go to the recesses of the dense forest and to begin to cut wood. It was his 
usual practice to return home in the evening, carrying a huge load of fuel. 
He did not know what fear w'as. One day, he could not finish his daily tale 
of wood-cutting even when the darkness of evening had begun to set in. As, 
even then, there remained a little more wood to cut, he made up his mind to 
finish the^ remainder of his daily tale, of wood-cutting. So he proceeded with 
his work. But, after evening had set in, a huge tiger came out of the recesses 
of the forest, ^nd caught hold of him by the waist. Having been seized in 
this way, he^/as unable to turn back and strike his assailant, the tiger, with 
his axe. In this way, he lost his life in the tiger’s jaws. Thus it came to pass 
that the spot* where he was cutting wood became covered with a pool of blood, 
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After the darkness of evening had set in, Nitai’s lone mother waited, in«- 
the solitary hut, with the simple evening meal of rice for his return home. 
The evening passed on to night; but, even then, he did not return. She 
passed the whole night with the greatest anxiety and fear. As soon as the 
day broke, she went inside the dense forest to search out her son. When she 
arrived at the spot where he had been cutting wood, she found that his axe 
w^as lying upon the ground, and that the whole of that place was covered with 
pools of blood. Seeing these, she at once realized that her son had been 
killed by a tiger. 

Stricken with deep grief at her only son’s tragic death from the jaws of a 
tiger, she died then and there, and was immediately metamorphosed into the 
bird which still cries out in the evening for the purpose of warning the wood- 
cutters' [baoyaiis) with its following call-notes “ Kop chhada, hop cJihada ” 
(^q wTf, or “ Stop cutting wood, stop cutting xcood^ When the day 

dawns, this bird, which is called, in the Sundarban, “ The Mother of Nitdi, 
the wood-cutter ’’ t{t), utters the following call-notes : “ Kop 

kara, hop kara’’ ^q^qJK) or “ Begin to cut xvood, begin to cut wood”.* 

Mr. W. T. Blanford’s statement that the white-breasted water-hen’s 
“ loud, hoarse, reiterated call, predominating in the evening and morning over 
the cries of the other waders and the ducks in the village tank”, appears to 
tally with the description, given in the foregoing a;tiological myth, that the 
bird called “ The Mother of Nitai, the wood-cutter” still utters its evening 
call-notes “Kop chhada hop chhada” which warn the w’ood-cutters to desist 
from their work, and its morning call-notes “ Kop kara, kop /?cj'?Tf"'^~\vhich 
notify them to commence their work of cutting fuel. ^ 

This lends some support to my conclusion that the bird called “ The 
Molher of Nitai, the wood-cutter ” is identical with the white-breasted 
water-hen. 

The foregoing retiological myth bears some sort of resemblance to the 
one which accounts for the evolution of the Spotted Dove {Turtur Suratensis) 
as also to the Sylhet Myth explaining the origin of the Indian Cuckoo {Cnculiis 
micropterus) . From a study of these three aetiological myths, w’e find that 
the primitive myth-maker or fabricator of fanciful stories has made use of the 
vehement grief of persons sorrowing for the death of some nearest and 
dearest kinsman or kinswoman in composing these legends wFich ej^plain the 
origin of birds, and that he has resorted to the device of alleviating the sorrow'- 
stricken person’s grief by metamorphosing the latter to the for|n of a bird. 

yV 

* Vide the article (in Bengali) entitled; " Sttndarhaiia" by Rabindranatha S^ena in the 
Bengali Monthly Magazine Si&u-Saihi (published from the A§utosh library , Fp. 39/1, College 
Street, Calcutta), in Karthika 1329 N.S. (October — November 1922 A.D.), pages 330-332. 
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UNHISTORICAL ELEMENTS IN HEROIC POETRY. 

By N. K. Sidhanta, Esq., B.A. {Cantab). 


In discussing the history of minstrelsy,* I have shown *that heroic poetry- 
started with bardic songs about events almost contemporaneous. The 
historic basis was there, but the imagination of successive generations 
of bards played on it and added elements which can, by no means, 
be termed historical. Such elements are present in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, in Beoundf and CiichitJlin Saga, in the ballads of j\Iarco and Il5^a of 
Murom, in the Volsung story and the Mahabharata ; but their presence cannot 
be made a ground for denying the ultimate historicity of the stories. Thus 
Prof. Chambers, while denying the historical existence of Beowulf, acknow- 
ledges that we cannot “disqualify Beowulf forthwith because he slew a dragon. 
Several unimpeachably historical persons have done this : so sober an 
authority as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle assures us that her}' dragons were 
flying in Northumbria as late as A.D. 793”. i' So again Olrik points out 
that dragons appear in i:ciany stories about historical persons, persons whose 
historicity is beyond all doubt. The Sagas of Ragnar Lothbrok, of Ketil 
hasng and of Sivard digri, are cases in point. The Icelandic poet Biorn 
Hitdjelakappi is said to have slain a dragon, when sailing on one of King 
Canute!s.^Wps ; and monster-slaying is mentioned as an achievement in the 
Nialssaga.J , 

These 'unhistorical elements may appear in the heroic poems in many 
forms and one of the commonest is in the introduction of gods and godde^es 
who play an active part in the story. The reasons for such an introduction 
are easily understood. The heroes are taken to be superhuman, superior to 
the race of average men ; and they can quite conceivably be the rivals of 
divinities. The gods come down to strive with them and the heroes% prove* 
their mettle by fighting every inch of ground ; and ultimately they come off 
no worse than the gods. Such combats alone can conclusively prove the 
superhuman vigour of the heroes; and so to the primitive bard, the in-troduc- 
tion of divinities seems an essential element of heroic stories. 

Thu? in the Homeric combats, the gods often take a leading part, 
fighting for their favourites. In the Iliad, Bk. V, .\phrodite and Ares come 

* See ray artifi^n " Earlv Indian Minstrelsy and Heroic Poetry". 

t Cha!%ii3rs’^A’tvw,v//', P. 11, For an e.'caraination of Chambers’ arguments, see Note at 



down to help the Trojans and are both wounded b}' Diomedes who is aided*' 
by Pallas Athene ; and in Book III, Aphrodite rescues Paris from the hands 
of Menelaos. These instances must be distinguished from those of Books 
VIII and XIV, where the heroes gain the victory through the aid of gods not 
taking an active part in the fray. Such instances do not tend to magnify the 
prowess of the her<Jies but rather depreciate their valour, for their victory is 
explained away as due to the over-ruling will of gods. These may be cited 
as instances of the religiosity of the poet, but not of his hero-worship. 

In Northern stories Othin sometimes takes an active part in 
fights, the most noteworthy instance being perhaps in Saxo’s account of the 
battle at Bravalla. There Othin disguises himself in the shape of a confiden- 
tial servant of Plarold Hilditonn, to lure him on to his ruin, an incident, 
which may be compared with Athene’s behaviour to Hector in 11 . XXII, 
226 ff. In the Volsunga Saga, Sigmundr receives his sword from Othin and 
in his last battle the sword is shattered at the touch of Othin’s javelin. So 
again Othin chooses Sigurthr’s horse for him and accompanies him on his 
expedition against the sons of Hundingr. But a much more striking 
instance of the intervention of divinities is to be found in the account of a 
strictly historical event, of Earl Haakon’s battle against the Jomsvikings in 
994 A.D. The Jomsvikinga Saga tells us that the battle was at first going 
against Earl Haakon. But he then invoked the help of his goddess, 
Thorgerthr, who immediately appeared with her sister, Irpa, to help him and 
the battle was decided in his favour. 

But we may have contests between gods and men in spheres than 

of war. They may appear as rivals of the heroes for the lov£^'of earthly 
maidens and be sometimes worsted. Thus in Saxo’s story of Baldr, he who is 
th£te at least a demigod, appears as the rival of an earthly king, Hotherus, 
for the love of Nanna ; and in the fight which ensues, Baldr is worsted. We 
may also remember the Irish story of Eochaid Airem and Mider. The 
former, a high king of Ireland, had for his wife Etain who was loved by the 
god, i^Iider. The latter defeated the king at a game of chess, claimed the 
queen according to the conditions laid down before the game and ultimately 
carried her off. 

* in these stories the gods are introduced in the following ways : — 

(1) Tn representations of gatherings in heavenly regions : — Eiriksmdl, Hakonarmdl. cf. 

Vita S Anschai'it (Cap. 23), — all of these with reference to events almost contem- 
porary. 

(2) Gods mingle with men : — ^ 

(a) In disguised form, at Bravalla, etc. 

(3) In true form : Haakon and Thorgerthr. ' | 

(r) In conjugal relations : Hyndlulioth and Saif a of Olaf Trygvo-i^on (Cap. i'p3)> 

(3) Men ready to attack gods : Biarkamdl. 

(4) Squabbles and cheating among gods ; Winiles story in Origo CentisLangobardorum. 



^ In the Mahahharata we find gods playing all these different parts, 
as fighting with men or ruling the fates of men or sharing in the 
loves of men. First, to take an instance of a hero’s fight w’ith a god, we may 
recall Arjuna’s contest with Indra in I. 229. We are not exactly certain 
whether Indra hurled his dreaded thunderbolt against Arjuna; * but he sent 
down a shower of stones which Arjuna repelled; and then he tore up a large 
peak of the Mandara hills with trees and everything an?l dashed it against 
Arjuna, again with no avail, for Arjuna’s arrow tore the peak into bits. Some 
of the other gods f joined hands with Indra; but Arjuna and Kr§na were 
too good for the whole band. After the conclusion of the fight Indra showed 
his generosity by praising Arjuna for his prowess; and he told him to ask for 
a boon, Arjuna praying for his weapons. 

This was not Arjuna’s only fight with the gods. III. 39 tells us of his 
encounter with Siva ; but we must note that the tone of the story is not 
exactly the same as in the one just referred to. For one thing, there is a 
feeling of exaggerated reverence for the god in this episode, — a feeling, this, 
entirely absent from the story of the encounter with Indra. This feeling of 
reverence naturally tells against any excessive glorification of the hero and he 
is represented as fighting in ignorance of the divinity of his antagonist. As a 
matter of fact, when he is nearly getting the w-orst of the fight, he begins to 
worship Siva, hoping to gain victory thereby and then comes to know that 
his opponent is the god himself. All this is not in the note of superhuman, 
— even super-divine, — heroism that w’e are accustomed to in heroic poetry. | 

The^ala story shows us gods desirous of winning an earthly maiden for 
wdfe. III. -^4 ff. narrate how Damayanti wanted to have Nala for her husband 
and for that end had it announced by her father that she would choose a 
husband at a formal swayamvara (ceremony of self-choice). The gods Indra, 
Agni, Yama, and \'’'aruna, all wanted to wnn her and proceeded to the ceremony 
and even made Nala promise to help them. Damayanti, how^ever, would choose 
none but Nala ; but when she came out before the assembled princes, she 
found to her dismay several of them with the form and features of N^la, foi; 
the gods had all taken up that guise. She had to invoke their compassion 


Vv. 29-30 tell us that he did hurl it ; but v. 31 seems to contradict it and we do not hear 
anything more about it, which would suggest that it was not hurled. Moreover, the shower of 
stones wou^ be an anticlimax after the thunderbolt. 

t The list of gods is curious reading ; Surya, Mitra and Savita are mentioned separately with 
different weapons ; but one does not know howto distinguish them. So again with Yama and 
Mrtyu. Varuna, .'?ie Asvins and Tvastr however present no difficulties. 

X It istcurio^ that the episode with the genuinely heroic note introduces the Vedic Supreme 
God, Indra, whereas thetme we may call pseudo-heroic glorifies one of the later triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and ^ivcu 
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by relating the story of her love and the gods were at last persuaded to putr 
on their proper forms, so that DamayantI could choose her Nala. 

We come across a similai* situation in III. 123 which describes how the 
two gods, the Asvins, saw Sukanya, the daughter of King Saryati, and fell in 
love with her. She was already married, — to a sage, Cyavana, and her 
loyalty to her husband prevented her accepting the love of the gods. She 
managed to persuade the gods to renew the youth of her husband, though 
after his magic bath she was placed in the same predicament as Damayanti, 
for her husband had acquired the form and features of the Asvins and it was 
only with difficulty that she could identify her husband. 

It is needless to go into instances where gods appear to adjust the fates 
of men, for these are common enough. Like Yama in the Savitri story 
they are introduced very often in this character, which, of course, must be the 
most natural for them. They may be persuaded by the entreaties of men and 
women, but human efforts are of no avail against them. As has been pointed 
out, this is not strictly in harmony with heroic ideals and perhaps reflects the 
religiosity of a later age. Much more consistent with heroic tradition is the 
belief which wmuld introduce them as the parents of the mighty princes. This 
is common in Greek and Irish tradition : Achilles is the son of Thetis, Aeneas 
of Aphrodite, Sarpedon of Zeus, Cuchullin of Lug. * And in our main story 
all the heroic brothers are regarded as of divine origin. Yiidhisthira is the 
son of Dharma, the god of justice, Bhima of Vayu, the wind-god, Arjuna of 
Indra, Nakula and Sahadeva of the two Asvins. This attribution of divine 
origin is natural in an attempt to glorify the prowess of the heroes,,.j£)r » their 
strength has a touch of the divinity in it. Such an attempt at glorification is 
found in the case of heroes of historical times as well and we may remember 
the..iCase of Alexander who w-as looked on as the son of Zeus. 

But gods are not the only supernatural beings, introduced into heroic 
tales: we have supernatural beings of another type, — demons, giants, dragons. 
The parts, however, which deal with such creatures, are. said to be an intrusion 
of the ^ folk-tale ” into heroic stories. Folk-tales are generally classed under 
“ folk-sagas ” and “ xMarchen ”, the former dealing solely with supernatural 
beings, with definite names, attached to definite places, f These we shall have 
to consider later as “ ISIyths ” and here we are concerned onlv with the 
“ Marchen ” ; and we take the term to refer to stories of almost universal 
diffusion, — with variants in all parts of the globe. These deal with anbaymous 
characters ; and the leading figures are described as " the man ”, '‘the woman”, 
etc., or by some common name like Jack or Hans, or “ by a Lame which is 

* The story of Othin and his son in Saxo is not very much to our point. 

t See MacCulloch’s “Childhood of Fiction", p. 450. But ft is v»».jy doubtful if 
" folk-sagas ’’ should be taken in this sense alone. 
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, obviously made up to suit his or her special circumstances or characteristics, 
such as Aschenbrodel or Sneewithen 

We have elsewhere discussed the common characteristics of heroic poetry 
and noted the following features : the main characters are persons of noble 
birth ; the opponents of the hero are generally treated with sympathy, there 
is a tendency to avoid the coarse and the horrible ; and the poet delights to 
dwell on detailed descriptions of court life and etiquette. The folk-tale 
presents a sharp contrast on all these points : some of the main figures are of 
humble origin ; the enemies of the hero or heroine are made up of cruelty and 
vice ; the coarse and the horrible are not avoided ; the narrator feels no 
interest in court-details and the manners reflected in the tales are “not of 
the court, but of the village”. 

Folk-tales often make their way into heroic poetry ; and we have exam- 
ples both in Teutonic and Greek heroic poetry. Thus Panzer discoveredf 
about two hundred variants of the Grendel-story, current in different parts of 
Europe and x'^sia, attention being drawn to the.se elements from remarkable 
similarities between this tale and the adventures of an Icelandic hero, 
Grettir and those of another Icelander, Ormr. The dragon-fights of Sigurthr, 
Frothi and Beowulf himself have similarly been found to have folk-tale 
elements in them, and it has been pointed out that the killing of a monster 
which is a pest to the land and which at the same time guards a large trea- 
sure has been the main achievement of numerous heroes. The folk-tales in 
Homer are to be mainly found in Odysseus’ story of his adventures narrated 
in AlkinQjj.s’ Court, iOcf. IX-XII). The tales of Poluphemos and the Laistrugo- 
nes introduce wide-spread stories of cannibalish monsters ; that of Kirke 
brings in a' narrative of transformation equally popular in all parts of the 
world, while the visits to Aiolos, the journey to the home of Hades, the sieg- 
ing of the Sirens and the slaughter of sacred animals introduce equally well- 
known folk-tales. 

We may point out folk-tale elements in the heroic stories of other 
nations. The Russian heroic stories teem with them ; and it is difficult to^ 
find a single episode which does not have at least some of these elements. 
Thus the story of Dobrynya and Marina introduces another variant ‘of the 
‘transformation’ legend ; that of Dunai Ivanovich brings in the good-natured 
but rather stupid giant who woos a princess for his lord and gains a beautiful 
bride himi^elf ; that of Dobrynya and Alyosha is another folk-tale about the 


* Cliadwick's’^' Heroic Age ", p. 110, Prof. Chadwick points out that most of the stories 
dealing wi-^i goc^ would in origin come under this category as well, for the gods often bear 
descriptive name^ r.^., TSunor, Frig, Baldr, Frey. 

t Studien zur germanischen Sagengeschichte. 1. Beowulf, 
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hero who stayed too long away from his home and returned in time to pre-^ , 
vent his friend’s supplanting him with his bride.* 

There are similar folk-tale elements in the Mahabharata as well and 
many of Bhlma’s adventures are but variants of such stories. Let us take 
one of the most striking of them from I, 159 ff. The Pandavas with their 
mother, Kunti, were living in disguise at Ekacakra in the house of a Brahmana; 
and one day Kuntf discovered the house-holder weeping in the company of 
his wife and daughter. She discovered that the city was terrorized by a 
monster who had made it a condition with the inhabitants that they would 
supply him with one human being a day to be eaten by him. The people 
supplied him in turn and the next day it was the householder’s turn to send 
the person. Kunti persuaded them to allow Bhima to go in place of one of 
them, the daughter perhaps : and Bhima killed the monster after a desperate 
fight when he came to consume his prey. 

This is but a variant of Herakles’f adventure in rescuing Laomedon’s 
daughter, Hesione, from a devastating dragon ; % while Perseus’ deliverance 
of Andromeda is not very different. So there is an Avar storj^ about the 
hero’s rescue of a king’s daughter from a dragon to whom a maiden had to 
be offered annually. A Senegambian ballad makes the dragon a lion, who is 
slain by Samba, the hero. § In the Arabian tale, the Sultan of Yemen’s son 
delivers a princess from a dragon to whom she was offered ; and there are 
Japanese, Irish and Esthonian parallels to this. In the Japanese story the 
hero immediately marries the rescued maiden ; but the other heroes go away 
and pass through various adventures before coming back to mar^i^the girl. 

It is rarely that the adventure ends tragically ; but Berenger-rFerand tells 
the story of Phorloe, the daughter of a king of Latium, who was rescued 
frcyn a monster demanding the annual victim ; the rescuer, however, lost his 
life in the attempt. 

Bhima’s adventure with another ogre, Hidimva also contains folk-tale 
elements. The fight is carried on without the help of weapons and it is 
“^endecPthrough Bhima’s getting a grip of the monster and breaking his back. 
The incident of the ogre’s sister taking the form of a beautiful maiden to 
attract Bhima has its parallel in numerous folk-tales. There is the Bengalee 

* This last should perhaps be termed as a “ popular ” tale as distinguished from a folk-tale. 

But here we cannot go into the distinction between the two. With this stor}' we may contrast 
what is said to have happened to numerous heroes of the Viking Age, (iunnlau<g, Biorn and 
Thorstein the Fair. 

t It is curious that Bhima should resemble Herakles in so many ways. The favourite weapon 
of both is a club ; and both depend on the power of muscle to get the befier of the enemy. 
Bhima often finishes off his foe with his hard grip, just as Beowulf does. 
t Diodorjis Siculus ^ ‘\2. r 

§ Berenger-Ferand’s Contes, p. 41 ; MacCulloch’s “ Childhood of Fiction p. 388. 

^ r 



' tale of a wandering Brahmana who was welcomed by a beautiful woman 
her long-lost husband. She was really an ogress who had devoured all the 
people of the land.* A Siamese story relates the misfortune of a king who 
was unlucky enough to marry such a wife ; and similar stories are current all 
over India. In all these, how'ever, the ogress ultimately manifests her canni- 
balish nature, while in Bhima’s case, she seems to have Reformed for good. 

In these cannibal stories, it is quite possible that the ogre was in origin 
merely an uncivilized barbarian of another tribe, a non-Aryan in the 
Mahabharata stories. This barbarian would naturally be regarded as a monster 
and one of the main tasks of the cultured invader would be to repel the 
onslaughts of the more ferocious original inhabitants who, failing in open fight, 
would attempt to carry on sporadic depredations ; and once they got a few 
isolated enemies in their power they would act as Poluphemos or Hidirnva 
wanted to. Thus one of the achievements of the Aryan hero would be to get 
rid of as many of these pests as possible ; and many folk-tales of ogre-slaying 
would be attached to the famous hero.t 

Some of Bhima’s other adventures too seem to be borrowed from 
folk-tales and among others we may mention his forced journey to the 
nether regions (1. 128). Folk-tales have not clung to other heroes, to the 
same extent. But one or two cases may be mentioned. We have already 
referred to the story of Ravana’s sister; but a more curious story is that of 
Kalmajapada, a king who suddenly lapses into the customs of the savage past 
and resumes cannibalistic activities. The story is apparently made up of two 
versions, ’*^-in the one his lapse is due to his whipping a R^i (sage), in the 
other to h;2 supplying a Brahmana with human flesh. Whatever the 
reason may be, such lapses into savagery are not unknown in other parts of 
the world and similar stories may be cited from various countries.! » 

Another famous folk-tale is that of Pururavas and Urvasi.§ Urvasi, a 
beautiful nymph, consented to marry Pururavas, an ancestor of the Pandavas, 
on condition that he must never allow her to see him naked and she dis- 
appeared as soon as he violated the condition. This is a variant of the s?ory of^ 
Cupid and Psyche which has its parallel among the Eskimos, jl among the 
Indians of the Amazon, 1i and the Australians, and probably reflects some old 
taboo by which the husband and the wife were forbidden to see each other. 

» (To he continued.) 

* 'Ds.y's Folk-Tales of Benial—Cf. the story of Rama and Ravai;ia’s sister in M.B.H. (Ill 
and Ramayaija. 

t Fonvari^ts of cannibal stories, see MacCulloch, ch. 10. 

I MacCull&h. ch. 10. 

g Handlec^ Kalidasa’s famous drama “ Vikramorvasl’ , 

II Rink’s '■ Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo ”, p. 236 ff. 

Hartt’s "Amazonian Tortoise Myths ", p. 40. 



KATHAKOPANISHAD. 

- [Rendered into English Verse 

By D. VENKi?TAR.\MAIYA, EsQ., B.A., L.T.] 

(Continued from last issue.,) 

SECOND BOOK. 

First Discourse. 

*1. Alas! the senses outward hound 

Are cursed by God ; and so perceive 
The world without and not the self 
Within. But some brave soul perceives 
The Indweller, his e 3 ’es withdrawn 
And on immortality bent. 

t2. The ignorant pursue the world 

Of sense and in the wide fields of Death 
Are trapped. But then the wise eschew 
The fleeting joys aware that nought 
Save immortality is firm, 

t3. And He by whom all shape, and taste, 

All smell and sound and touch and all 
The amorous joys are known — by Him 
Alone is all perceived. What else 

Remains beyond His ken ? E’en this ■ ■ 

■ Is He whom Nachiket has sought. ^ 

§4. And all that one perceives asleep, 

Awake, is seen by Him alone. 

Even Him the all-pervader 
The Infinite, the Inner Self 

And knowing Him grieve not the wise. 

^ - — ■ — ■ - — — 

* Our own senses are so fashioned that they can only grasp external objects being 
attracted by them and canuot_ penetrate inward and reach the Atman. But there arc some 
privileged souls who by practice and main effort turn the current of their thoughts inward, 
and are able to realize the Absolute because they long for immortality. 

t It is foolish boys that hanker after objects external to themselves. They verily 
are caught in the ample folds of Death’s net. Hence the brave man knowing well the 
immutable character of immortality does not desire the transient joys of this world. 

t Wc need not go far to seek the Infinite; for He is the moving principle' in us. It 
is in Him we live, move and have our being. All except Atman is non-sentient. -The riddle 
is now solved, for this is exactly the same Being that Nachiketas is seeking (This verily is 
That). 

§ The immanence of self is taught here. The substratum of our IJonsci^ousncss in 
the waking and dreaming states is the same and the separate ^iva whiph sustains the 
body and goes through all the vicissitudes in this world in accordance vf^th the law of 
Karma is no other than the Absolute Reality with this difference that while the one is 
engulfed in nescience, avidya, the other is not. 
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5. And he who knows the living self, 

Sustainer and enjoyer of deeds 

Of foregone births, as the mighty Lord 
Whose sway extends over future and past 
Heeds not to guard himself. 

This verily is That. 

6. He sprang as first created Being 
Thought-begotten of the Lord, 

Before the waters were. And He 

In the sentient heart with elements dwells 
Who knows Him, knows. 

This verily is That. 

t7. ’Tis He, the Vital Self, the enjoyer, 

Essence Divine. He dwells within 
The depths of heart, begirt 
Of Elements pure that sprang with Him, 

Who knows Him, knows. 

This verily is That. 

J8. And He’s the fire that latent dwells 

In the churning rods and tended with care 
As mothers tend the womb, adored 
And nourished day by day by men 
Alert, with oblations pure. 

This verily is That. 

* 

” §9. From Him doth rise the Sun, in Him 
Alone he sets — and all the Gods 
In Him do seek their eternal rest 
Nought else there is. 

This veril}’ is That. 

* In the hierarchy of Creation which is nothing more than a mental postulate^ comes'' 
first Hiranyagarbha, i.e., Iswara conditioned by the inner sense through 

which all activity manifests itself. The Creation may be described thus -In the 
beginning there was neither water nor other elements. The Lord contemplated “ Let 
me"begct and He begot after subtle elements Hiranyagarbha”, i.c., He Himself became, 
conditioned and entering the individual hearts dwelt therein. Hence Hiranyagarbha 
is no other than Iswara. It must be understood that the process of Creation as described 
liere is onl;^ an explanation of the phenomenal exi.stence. 

t The vital principle in created beings is no other than He. He is the Elan Vital, the 
moving Power, the very Essence, the core of men and Gods. 

-I _ Further, Ajgui to whom all sacrifices are made and whom the wise contemplate and 
worship for the attainment of Moksha is verily Iswara. 

^ Thu Suwderives his being from Iswara and in Him he finds his rest. 

— \^thout rfim not even a blade of grass can move. 
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*10. What now is here is that hereafter ^ 

What is hereafter is here and now 
From De^th to Death he passes on 
Who here in life variety sees. 

til. This truth that all is one is grasped 
•Alone by a purified mind. No trace 
Of variety here is left. From Death 
To Death he goes who variety finds. 

|12. Thumb-si^ed within the human frame 

The Lord doth dwell whose potent sway 
The past and future bear. Who knows 
This truth from fear of self is free. 

This verily is That. 

§13. Thumb-si^ed like light that smokeless burns 
The Lord doth inside dwell whose sway 
The past and future bear. And He 
Is in to-day and in to-morrow. 

This verily is That. 

1114. As water falling on rugged heights 
In scattered streams down hilly side 
Doth flow, e’en so from birth to birth 
He hastens who variety sees. 


* We must feel and realize our oneneSvS with the Universe. Nothing should be 
regarded as separating us from the Supreme Self. Each one. should consider himself as the 
sole embodiment of Divine effulgence, as immanent and complete as space, in fact as 
Brahman Himself Sankara. The concep- 

tion of plurality is the outcome of nescience and leads to perpetual bondage, while the 
• conce]>tion of Unity is the result of (STR) enlightenment and leads to Moksha, liberation. 

t A course of discipleship and study is essential for the comprehension of the 
Supreme Truth that Brahman is without a second. Only thus purified and rid of all 
nescience will one be fit to receive the truth. Even the least trace of plural conception 
holds the mind in bondage. 

t The heart-cavity is regarded as the abode of Brahman and is of the thumb-size. 

I The text is the Scriptural authority for refuting the position of the Slihilist who 
argues that nothing exists after this life is over. Sankara says that apart from the 
authority of the Second text. Nihilism can be vanquished by reas(niing, as also the 
Buddhistic conception of the momentary existence of the self. 

r> 

!j The Unity which is described is absolute and unqualified. BiAhs and Deaths 
can be overcome only when the sense of separateness disappears. 
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*15. As when water pure into water pure 
Poured commingles, its identity lost ; 
Even the soul of Him, O Goutama, 

ft 

Of the illumined seeker, oneness finds. 


Second Discourse. • 

fl. Of Brahman, of the Unfailing Light, 

This city is of eleven gates; 

Who contemplates on Him from grief 
Is free and enters not on life. 

This verily is That. 

X2. He is the Sun on heavenly track 
He’s the wind that sweeps the sky 
The fire that lights the altar high 
The Soma sparkling in the urn 
(He’s the guest that a household greets) 

He dwells in men, He dwells in gods 
He dwells in truth. He dwells in space 
All born of water is He and He 
All born of Earth as nourishing grains, 

All elements of sacrifice, 

The emerging streams of mountains born, 
Verily He is Truth, He is Vast. 

'* 3. And He upholds the vital breath 

And He holds down the nether breath. 
Within, the adorable Lord doth shine 
Propitiate of all the gods. 


* There being no difference between the individual and the absolute selves Ijo^h ar*^ 
uncontarainated by pluralistic attributes. When illumination comes their identity is 
realized. 

t The second discourse also reiterates the teaching that the Lord is one without a 
second, and that all duality is phenomenal, the substratum alone being real. 

The human body is likened to a city with eleven gates, the seven apertures m (he 
head, two lower passages, the navel and the STokfucirdiidlivo or the mid pate through which 
the sage's^oul takes its exit at death. The Lord of everlasting Light dwells therein but is 
other thari the body. He who understands aright and seeks Him through meditation never 
is troubled by grief, finds liberation even while here and is freed from transmigration. 

.t This hyiiMi is uttered when offering oblation to the resplendent Sun at midday. 
While the Vedic interpretation has reference only to the sun, Sankara takes a broader 
view an4 poifts out the all-pervasiveness of God. In fact this single mantra embraces 
the whole unfverse in one sweep; the immanence of the Absolute is most beautiiully 
brought out. ^ 
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*4. When He the Lord His tenement 
Forsakes and leaves the body lone 
What else remains ? All prostrate lies 
This aggregate, this human life 

And this is Truth. 

t5. ^Not by the upward breath and not 

By the downward breath any mortal lives, 

All our senses, all our breaths 
Their vital spark from Him derive. 

;i;6. And listen now to discourse subtle 
On the deeper truths of eternal God ; 

O Goutama, I tell thee how this self 
Embarks when death this life has claimed. 

§7. Some again of women are born 

To resume this living frame (and some) 

As stocks and stones appear to fit 

With the deeds they’ve done, with the thoughts 

they’ve thought. 

118. Who keeps awake when senses sleep 
The Lord creating fancy worlds — 

He is That. He is pure — He is Brahman 
And He is alone the Eternal God 


* All human activities, internal and external, the movement of breathy sense percep- 
tion and the rest are from Him and directed by Him. Without this inner 7^rinciple they 
are dead. Hence it must be postulated that behind all there is the living God, the sole sus- 
tai^er of life. 

t In order to remove the misapprehension tliat life is sustained by breaths, those that 
mount upwards and tliose that proceed downwards, it is stated that no mortal can live with 
the aid of those breaths but only by that which is radically different from them and but 
for which they arc nought, since their very existence depends upon that, the Indweller. It 
is common knowledge, says Sankara, that anything that is of the nature of an 
-aggreg-^te is intended not for itself but for something else, as a house is meant only for the 
dweller. So this entity known as Man, is the aggregate of senses and breaths ; it is the 
home of something which is different and something which is unique. 

t Yama proceeds to remove the doubt which confronted Nachiketas at the ver}" com- 
mencement of his quest and which occasioned this discourse. What becomes of the 
embodied soul after one’s demise is described hereafter. The unenlightened man must 
revolve on the wheel of births and deaths. The seer finds peace and bliss. 

I The doctrine of Karma is indicated. The law is inexorable. We are thr architects 
of our own fate. The life one lcad.s on earth determines one’s future. Actions, aspira- 
tions, ambitions, resolves, and motives must bear fruit, not all here, but in lives to come. A 
life of degradation leads to non-sentient existence while one of ignorance leads to further 
human births. 

II The all-embracing nature of Brahman is described. It looks as thffugh '^diere is a 
■ hiatus between the 7th mantra and the 8th. What befalls the imperfect slmls is told in a 

single mantra. 


r 
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Arid all the worlds in Him repose, 

Him never once can they forsake 
’Tis He whom Nachiketas seeks. 

"'This verily is That. 

’*'9. The Fire that ’s one descends on earth 
And many a shape its consuming flames 
Assume — The one pervading Lord 
In diverse forms is manifest 
While He remains from all detached. 

*10. The wind that ’s one descends on earth 
And many a shape its vital breaths 
Assume — The one pervading Lord 
In diverse forms is manifest 
While He remains from all detached. 

fll. The sun who is the eye of all 

The world, from stains of impure sight 
Extern, unpolluted shines, 

Likewise the all-pervading Lord 
Shines forth untouched by worldly teens 
For He remains from all detached. 

^12. The One — the over-Lord, the Life 

Of Creation vast — His effulgent Being 
^ Supreme to many shapes transforms ; 

^ Perceiving Him, the Indweller, 

The noble souls eternal bliss 

Enjoy — to none else is this ordained. * 

Jl3. Eternal midst the transient 

Sentience of all the sentient beings 

The one and yet the sole dispenser *» 

* The One the Absolute becomes many as Fire that is one takes on many a shape 
when it burns objects of different shapes. It is the npadhi or the limitation that is the 
cause of variety — the Atman Himself is completely detached. 

t It may be argued that Brahman being the one reality and the substratum of every 
form of existence, He cannot escape contamination with the thousand and one impurities 
that life abounds in. This is not so. He is like the Sun who shines on all objects — pure 
and impure — but is himself unpolluted. It is the nescience, the avidya that is the cause of 
misery. The pure sentience that underlies the creation is distinct and separate and is un- 
touched by the sorrows and miseries of the world. 

t Who ije thos(% then that can hope to attain peace and happiness everlasting? 
Only they thaTare not baffled by this multiple creation but on the other hand realize that 
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Of gifts of the wide-spread human race 
Perceiving Him, the Indweller, 

The noble spirits everlasting peace 
Enjoy — To none else is this ordained. 

*14, That bliss supreme which lies beyond 
The range of words, to noble souls 
In clear vision stands — O 1 how 
May I the very bliss perceive ? 

Doth it shine, is it seen or is it not ? 

*15. And there shines not the sun, nor moon _ 

Nor stars, nor shine these lightnings bright; 
How then this earthly fire can glow ? 

All these their light from Him receive. 

The resplendent Being, whose luminous rays 
Unfold to eye this creation vast. 


Third Discourse. 

fl. This is the Pippul Tree primaeval 
With its heavenward-pointing root 
And branches shooting down afar 
That verily is pure ; That’s Brahman 
That veril}^ is everlasting Life 
And all the worlds herein abide 
And nought from it disparate lives 

This verily is That. 

all the variety, the myriad forms and names, the growing complexity and diversity are but 
the outcome of ignorance. They the wise realize bliss and peace that shall not fail. 

* A doubt arises, whether the blissful form shines by its inherent light or not. 
Again the question is by what means can this bliss be brought into one’s immediate experi- 
•ence. J'h*e answer is given. When God is realized, when we reach His presence, when 
we become God-like, when we experience our oneness with the Absolute, there is no duality ; 
His is the one unspeakable Light that remains. The sun, the moon, the stars, the light- 
ning, the fire are all merged in Him; God Himself is sun and moon. 

t The likening of the Universe to a mighty tree with its root shooting upwards and 
branches and tufts growing downwards is very apt. The Pippul tree {Ficits rcligiosa) with 
its root planted in the highest Heavens and its multitudinous branches growing jdownwards 
and ramifying in all directions is the true prototype of life— for Life has its source in God 
who sits enthroned in the highest region of splendour, and its infinite growth— the vast 
variety of forms embracing Gods and men, animals and plants, the 'dynamic and the 
static, covers the immeasurable space of the Universe. The root is no other than Brahman 
—sentience, immortality, the substratum of all creation, without wfijeh notlf^ng can subsist. 
The whole sentiment is loftily conceived, and its imaginative grandeur is uri'que. 



*2. And born of Him, these myriad worlds 
Pulsate to the living touch of God 
The mighty King w'hose stern behests 
In reverence meek they obey; 

Immortal they who know this Being. 

fS. Fire burns through fear of God, Sua shines 
Through fear of God, and Indra, Vayu 
And Yama, Lord of Death, the fifth. 

On their errands speed through fear of Him. 

;|:4. Then strive to know the Lord while yet 
On Earth ere the mortal coils drop. 

For, missing Him, in the worlds of births 
Thou’rt doomed to take on bodily shapes 

J5. As clear as in a mirror bright 

So clear He’s seen in our inner selves 
As in dreams, so in the manes’ world 
As in water, so in angel land; 

Like shade and light in the Brahma world. 

§6. The senses have their birth apart 
Each from its own ethereal mould 
Likewise they rise and sink, while He 
Remains aloof — The wise who know 
^ This truth live on exempt from grief. 

— 

* The branches, twigs, leaves, flowers and all derive their sustenance from the 
root. Without it they all perish. The world obeys the Lord. The Universe is govlrned 
by a moral law and without the Divine sanction it would come to nought. Take away 
God and all is blank, all is chaos. 

t Notice how under the potent sway of Iswara, the mighty powers of the Universe, 
the Elemental Deities their wonted task perform. They all proclaim His Glory. , 

t The thought in these mantras is much condensed. The highest spiritual attain- 
ment should be attained here while on Earth. Man is endowed with intelligence and wis- 
dom to know the highest. If his regeneration is not accomplished here, it v.dll be accomp- 
lished nowhere else— not even in the region of Gods. This life has an intensely moral and 
spiritual purpose. We must strive for the fulfilment of that purpose before laying down 
our mortal bodies. If we fail we cannot escape from the bondage of flesh. Here we have 
the best^nd highest injunction for our spiritual progress. God reveals Himself in our 
own selves as distinctly as in a mirror. In other worlds, excepting Brahmaloka attained, 
vveonly perceivc»Him dimly. 

§ How is He to be known? Is He identical with our sense activity ? Does our 
cognizance ol God or,the Opposite depend upon our waking or dreaming states? The 
answer is tbS fie is pure Sentiency untouched by bodily or mental state. 
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*7. Subtler far than the senses is the mind 
^ Subtler far than mind, is Intellect 

Subtler far^than Intellect is Mahanatma 
Subtler far than Mahan is Av3^akta. 

f8. Beyond Avyakta is Purusha 
^11-pervasive, uninferable, 

And knowing Him the man is save4 
And the goal of eternal Life is reached. 

t9. Within the sphere of Human sight, 

Dwells not the image of the Self. 

No man hath seen Him with his e57es, 

With contemplation pure and mind 
Controlled He’s reached ; immortal they 
Who in their selves perceive the Lord. 

§10. When the senses five their portals close, 

Forbid the rush and flow of shapes 
And sounds; likewise the mind at rest 
And dormant lies the intellect 
That they say is the highest state. 

1 11. That mood, the wise as Yoga deem 
Wherein the senses steady rest 
Distractions all suppressed. ’Tis then 
The vigilant state b}^ the Yogin found ; 

For surely Yoga ebbs and flows. 

The Atman is to be sought not outside ourselves— He.is the inner Self 'of all. Hence 
He is to be sought within, for He is the Patyagatman, the Indweller. The idea contained 
in this mantra has been already expressed in l-3-lo, 

t The ordinary instruments of knowledge will not serve us in understanding Him, 
for He is* devoid of all attributes of which we are cognizant. He is a/ita— above the 
Ylundanc Sphere and how can He be grasped by us who are of the Earth ? 

J No man has seen C/od with his eyes, for God has no form and the eye can perceive 
only that which has a shape. In fine, none of man’s senses can cognize the Spiritual Being. 
Then the doubt arises whether with our limited and imperfect powers we can at all know 
Him. The answer is given. 

§ We must attune ourselves properly in order that we may realize our.selves. All the 

gateways of knowledge must be closed ; the cogitating mind must cease to function, even 
the deciding will must abandon all its activities. Then is the highest goal attained. The 
Yogic practice which consists in turning inward the stream of out-going^, thought, feeling 
and will is enjoined as the one means of self-realization. All distractions, perceptual, 
emotional and volitional, must vanish. [ 

11 What is Yoga then? It is the acquisition of perfect control ov;r the senses. 
Consciousness is like a circle with one object in the centre and a hundred others at jthe 
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*12, Not by words and not by mind 

Can one perceive the divine source, ^ 

No, not by the eye — for ncyie apart 

From the believers true, the real can grasp. 

fid. Then let thy faith in God be fixed 

And after, know His real Self , 

For jn this two-fold path the one 
That holds to faith will surely grasp 
The essence pure, his probation o’er. 

J14. What time the heart its freedom finds 
From all affections which therein dwell 
It’s then the mortal transcends Death 
And here fortastes beatitude. 

margin ever trying to oust the focal object and actually replacing it and in turn being 
replaced by others. Thus there is a perpetual stream of incoming and outgoing ideas. We 
are unable to concentrate our attention on any one idea for a definite length of time. But 
by practice and steady withdrawal of sense activities and even of thought processes, we can 
bring our attention to a point ( ). Unless this is accotnplished we cannot attain 
the true Yogic state. But it is not easy of aeguirement knowing as we do the way our 
consciousness functions. The text says— The Yoga mood comes and 

goes ; it appears and vanishes. Hence is enjoined alerfiiess, all watchfulness, unabated 
vigilance. 

* Brahman, it must be clearly understood, cannot be perceived either by the senses 
or by the intellect. Then the experientialist to whom the senses alone arc the sources of 
knowledge will say that if the testimony of the senses is excluded, Brahman will vanish 
altogether, ‘’^f or only that which is cognized by the senses is real. The answer to this 
reasoning is tluft every effect when traced back is seen to merge in its cause, the latter in 
turn in a finer cause till we come to the ultimate cause which is definite and positive. So 
the Universe which is the effect will finally merge in Brahman who is its great cause. 
If we do not accept this position we will be driven to Nihilism. The worlds will then ?iid 
in nothing having come out of nothing. This is against all experience as every effect is 
seen to spring from a cause. There is nothing that is causeless. The Universe also must 
have a cause. For this belief the sacred writings also are a sure testimony. It is the non- 
■* believer, the Atheist who denies the existence of the ultimate, the Brahman. Lit^r^lly the 
last line moans — Apart from the person that says He is, how can Fie be found? The seeker 
is the sought. 

t Faith should precede enquiry, for the person that remains ever a sceptic cannot 
see the Truth. The Scripture does not enjoin, however, blind faith; it immediately 
lays down the necessity for a rational investigation Truth. But the point 

is that one ^vho is a nihilist can never hope to understand the real nature of God. The start 
must be from the testimony of the Scriptures, for then the goal is sure to be reached. 
The authority of the Scriptures is based upon Revelation and truths reasoned out and 
intuited by the se<!rs. Sankara interprets the passage to mean that as a preliminary the 
Personal ^od should be believed in before cognizing the Absolute. 

j: The confluding -verses enjoin absolute freedom from all kinds of desire. Im- 
mortality is nol*o be taught in a world different from ours. It is here and now. When 
' 8 
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*15. What time the knots that bind the heart 
Are sundered each and all, then man 
His Immortal nature finds. And sooth 
This is the only law revealed. 

fid. A hundred and one the arteries are 
SThat ramify from the human heart 
And one midst them upshoots to .»the crown ; 
The soul that takes its exit thence 
Immortality finds ; the rest 
Do serve to lead in diverse ways. 

$17. He dwells for aye within the hearts 
Of men — the Lord, the Soul within 
No bigger than the thumb and Him 
With circumspection bold must one 
Disentangle from the grosser self 
As the central reed from the lotus stalk 
And know Him then as the purest Light, 
Alike immortal. 


the requisite discipline is attained/' when the thousand and one longings, desires and 
passions completely cease, when the mind is rid of all taints, then is there peace that passeth 
understanding. This is immortality which is within the reach of all noble souls while yet 
on Earth. 

* Immortality is not something which has to be sought elsewhere. It is a thing to be 
realized and the realization comes the moment we succeed in removing the^ root-cause of 
our joys, sorrows and fears and that is az'idya— nescience. The total riddance of the 
desires that have entwined our hearts is the sine qua non of attaining Moksha— the bliss 
eter4:ial. When the mind becomes pure and is unaffected by the fleeting things of the 
world, then all at once the dawning occurs — the beatific vision. That is the crowning 
joy. That is moksha. There is nothing else. Thus far is the teaching. No further. 

t This mantra explains how Krama-mukti or salvation by stages is to be had. For 
those who^re incapable of realizing their unity with the Absolute by overcoming Avidya, 
“^he patn of Dhyana or contemplation is prescribed. The Jiva in the case of such Yogins 
penetrates through the artery in the centre of the skull and that is an indication that Siddhi 
has been attained, i.c., that the discipline enjoined has been successfully gone through and 
that though the individual soul has not found rest in the universal it is 3'et on the right way 
toreach its final refuge. 

t The gist of the Upanishad is here. The physical configuration of tluv x'Vtman is 
mentioned only to bring home His subtle nature, occupying as He does the hearts of men. 
It is only when we get rid of our grosser selves that we are able to understand and realize 
Him ; but the task is difficult. Hence it is enjoined that we should wit?i all diligence and 
boldness disengage the Atman from within the body with as much care as when we release 
the central reed from the stock of a lotus. When that is done we realize oflr oneness with 
that pure Being. We are in the presence of the Light that never was on lafed or sea. 
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*18. Taught by Yama, Lord of Death 
Nachiketas learnt this Brahma lore 
And likewise Yoga and all its aids, 
Attained Brahmahood free* from bonds 
And free from Death — whoso learns 
Thuswise in Brahman finds his rest 
Liberated even as Nachiketas was. « 




» 
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* W^at Nachiketas was able to achieve, namely, Moksha, liberation from bonds of 
every kind, aijl identity with the pure Being, that everyone who qualifies himself in the 
manner enjoined is sure to attain — the path to salvation is open to all. 





FURTHER GLIMPSES INTO GUPTA LITERARY 

' HISTORY. 

By a. Rangasvami Sarasvati, Esq., B.A. 


Devi Chandra guptam. 

It has been elsewhere * shown how Chandragupta Vikramadit 3 ’a, the 
Gupta sovereign, managed to rescue his wife who was caught in the 
camp of the Saka Satrap and how this incident was dramatised in the 
drama Devi-Chandragaptam. This exploit of Chandragupta in the enemy’s 
camp seems to be referred to in other places also. One such reference 
is found in the great work on rhetoric, Kavyamimamsa, of the famous 
dramatist Rajasekhara. The reference is found on page 46 of the printed 
edition of the work and is given below : — 



II t 

This passage gives a single verse as an example of a particular type 
of Muktaka whose subject-matter is taken from a historical incident. The 
present verse speaks of three personages. These are Dhjzuvasvamini, 
Khasadhipati and Sarmagupta, the king. From the verse we '^understand 
that Dhruvasvamini who was called Devi or queen was given (as a capti^'e 
or nostage ?) by a king or prince Sarmagupta to the king of the Khasas 
and that Sarmagupta, foiled in his attempt, was compelled to retreat. This 
incident bears a very curiously close resemblance to the central incident of 
,Devi (^Kkndraguptam, Unfortunately the verse does not appear to be quite 
correct and needs emendation. The editors of the Kavyamimamsa saw this 
necessity. They have furnished a variant reading of the name Sarmagupta 
as Senagupta. They add the following note at the end of the work:“ 

3T^: ’ records a historical incident. Dhruvasvamini or Dhruva Devi was the 
queen of Chandragupta Vikramaditya and mother of Kumaragupta.” This 
surmise seems to be very coiTect. But we ought to make a few emendations 

— _jE 

* Indian Antiquary, July 1923, pp. 181 to 184. ^ ^ 

t This passage was first brought to my notice by His Holiness Sri Y^tirajaswamin of 
Melkote, formerly Sriman Pandit A. Anantacharya of the Mysore ArchaeologKM Department. 


in the verse. That Dhruvasvamini was another name of Dhruva Devi is 
known (Cat, of Ind, Coins, Gupta Dynasty, by John Allen, Int, P, XL), 
From the Devi Chandraguptam, Dhriiva Devi is known to have been captur- 
ed as a prisoner by the Sakadhipati (lord of the Sakas), This word seems to 
have been wrongly written in the manuscript of Kav 3 ’amimamsa, as Khasadhi- 
pati, the Lord of the Khasas (name of a country as well as a tribe). If the in- 
cident referred to is the same and the queen that was captured is the same, 
then the word Khasadhipati must have been a misreading for Sakadhipati. 
The letters % ^ and^F resemble each other so much that an 3 mne of the three 
might be easily misread for the other two. Again the verse speaks of the Hima- 
la 3 -as as the place where the incident took place and also of a town called 
Kartikeyanagara, the town of Skanda or Kumara. The portion of this verse 
where these words occur also needs modification. In the form in which the 
verse is available it is not possible to amend it. Again it can be asserted that 
the Sakas defeated by Chandragupta could not have anything to do with 
the Himala 3 ’as. Fresh manuscripts of the Kavyamimamsa discovered might 
clear the difficult}'. 

Kalidasa. 

The famous poet and dramatist Kalidasa is generally placed in this 
period ; but scholars are not yet unanimous in their opinion about this. 
While there are still a few who cling to the opinion that he lived in the court 
of a Vikramaditya who lived in the first century B.C., others place him 
in the reign of Chandragupta II, and his successors Kuraaragupta or 
Skanda§upta, while still others place him in the time of Yasodharman Vishnu- 
vardhana oA the Mandasore Inscription. The view of Max Muller that he 
lived in the middle of the sixth century A.D. in the reign of a king 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain with whom tradition connected the names of sewal 
other poets also, has not yet completely died out. This view was based on 
Fergusson's ingenious hypothesis, that a supposed Vikramadit 3 'a of Ujjain, 
having expelled the Sc 3 'thians from India, in commemoration of 
his victor}^, founded the era in 544 A.D., dating its commencement bhck by 
600 3 'ears to 57 B.C. Although this view has been repeatedl}" proved to be 
baseless, 3 'et there are still scholars who attempt to place Kalidasa about this 
period and believe that he might have lived in the court of Yasodharman 
Vishnuvardhana of the Mandasore Inscription and the Sakas that the 
Vikramaciit 3 'a, Kalidasa’s patron, destroyed, might have been the Hiinas who 
appeared as the formidable adversaries who had invaded India during the latter 
part of the Gupta period. Again Kalidasa is believed to have alluded covert- 
ly to s3ver^ important political and other events of the time in his works. 
By an interpretation of these allusions, his dale is attempted to be settled. 
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Thus Ivalidasa in describing Raghu’s conquests says after conquering the ^ 
Konkan and Surat, Raghii attacked the Parasikas (Persians). The reference 
here is thought to be to the Persian empire as it lay under Nausirvan 
(531 to 579). This extensidh of the Persians should have been after the 
defeat of the Huns by Yasodharman and Skandagupta. Kalidasa’s mention 
of the cult of Akshobhya in Tibet which, according to them, became popular 
only by the end o^the sixth century, would place Kalidasa after that date. 
Kalidasa describes a temple of Skanda on horse-back at Devagiri on the 
way between Ujjain and Mandasore. This statue must have been erected 
to commemorate Skandagupta and it could only be sometime after his 
death. Kalidasa’s accurate description of the Himalayas is thought to have 
been possible only after they were made accessible by Yasodharman ’s con- 
quests.* (Mandasore Ins.) 

Another set of scholars see that Kalidasa in naming his drama Vikram- 
orvasi introduced the title of his patron Chandragupta Vikramaditya, that 
similarly in the story of the Kumarasambhava he was alluding to the love of 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya and his wife Dhruvadevi and the birth of their 
son Kumaragupta, that similarly in the Raghuvamsa while describing his heroes 
Dilipa, Raghu, Aja and Dasaratha, Kalidasa was merely praising the ances- 
tors of his patron Chandragupta, which is to be understood from some 
expressions used by him. 

But it should be understood that any number of such arguments cannot 
be decisive and something more certain is necessary to fix his date. It is 
here attempted to find out whether any such is found. An extract in the 
Sringaraprakasa of Bhoja speaks of three historical personages. The extract 
is quoted below and occurs in Canto 8 of the work : — 

3Frf% II'' 


* This is the view of Mah. Haraprasad Sastri expressed in hi-s articles in the 
Journal of the Bchar and Orissa Research Society. 

t This valuable ancient work is in course of publication by His Holiness j'atirayaswami of 
Melkote. V 
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The passage speaks of three personages Vikramaditya, Kalidasa and the 
king of the Kuntalas. Vikramaditya is made to ask the poet Kalidasa as to 
what the king of the Kuntalas was doing. Th^ poet replies to him by the 
verse. Vikramaditya thereupon repeats the verse once more to the poet after 
making two small minor changes which entirely modify the original mean- 
ing of the verse. This passage shows the king of the Kuntalas as a subordi- 
nate or feudatory under Vikramaditya who showed him very great favour. 
The Kuntala king was leading an undisturbed and peaceful life as a result of 
the favour. But it is not known from the mere extract who the Kuntalesvara, 
king of Kuntalas, w’as and how the famous poet Kalidasa could have given the 
verse in reply to Vikramaditya about his subordinate. The verse itself has 
been known to scholars for a long time past, although its connection with 
Kalidasa and Vikramaditya is brought out for the first time by the Sringara- 
prakasa of Bhoja. The Sarasvatikanthabharana, another famous work of 
the same author but which had always been available to scholars, has the 
verse with a note. The verse as well as the note are given here and are found 
in the II Parichcheda of the work: 

^ ii 139 ii 

II’' 

" II 140 II 

• 

The passage does not say where the verse was taken from. The Kavya- 
mimamsa of Rajasekhara which afforded ns the reference to Devi Chan^ra- 
guptam, also has the verse, which is here given as it occurs there and is found 
in Canto II : 



ll” 

« ^^JRoJRRqRr: ll” 

Evidently the verse must have been taken from some work of Kalidasa 
which is not now extant. From its subject-matter one might conjecture that 
the wo^v fr|)m wlijch the verse has been extracted must have been some 
historical wft'rk, probably a drama in which the author Kalidasa himself as 
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well as the king of the Kuntalas and Vikramaditya must have been cha- 
racters. In this connection a small passage in the work Auchityavichara- 
charcha of the famous scholiast Kshemendra appears to 

afford some further light on the subject. The passage is here given : — 


f^:5rpTe*4R3Tr^i^ 

II 
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Kuntales varadauty a . 

The passage is both important and interesting. The verse is said to be 
taken from a work called Kuntesvaradautya of Kalidasa. Here a person who 
is a messenger or rather ambassador (Dijta) of a Maharaja is in the 
court of a vassal (Samanta). There he is offered a respectable seat 
suitable to his position of an ambassador of an emperor in the court of 
a subordinate king. But in the course of his business there, he left the seat 
provided for him by the king and squatted on the floor. When he was ques- 
tioned about the propriety of his behaviour, he replied that there was'Tiothing 
unbecoming or incongruous in his action and that the floor was'^^respectable 
enough a seat for him, for there the mountain Mem, the emperor of all 
motfn tains, and the seven oceans had their seat (onl}' on the floor). We are 
not given the name of the person (character) who was made to repeat the 
verse in the work Kuntesvaradautya. Again the name of Kuntesvaradautya 
seems to6e a mistake for Kuntalesvaradautya. The meaning of the title of 
the work is “ Embassy to the Court of the King of the Kuntalas ”. This 
must have been a now-forgotten historical drama written by Kalidasa and from 
the way in which the name of Kalidasa occurs in the extract from the Auchit- 
yavicharacharcha, it appears that the author Kalidasa was himself a character 
in it. This is curiously similar to the conclusion that was formqd on the 
consideration of the other verse quoted in the Kavyamimamsa, the Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana and the Sringaraprakasa of Bhoja. Like th? verse in the 
Auchityavicharacharcha, the other verse also from its nature appears^ to have 
been taken from the work Kuntalesvaradautya, which nnust fiave been a 
drama. 
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The very interesting question now arises as to who the Vikramaditya 
was, who patronized Kalidasa and who was the king of Kuntala, the favourite 
feudatory of Vikramaditya to whose court Knlidasa was sent as an ambas- 
sador. Kuntala was a well-known sub-division of the Deccan, and formed 
part of the country where at present the Mahratta and Kannada languages 
are spoken. The towm of Vanavasi or Vaijayanti, the capital of the Kadamba 
dynasty, is said to have been situated in the Kuntala country. Again the 
ancient city of Pratishthana, the capital of the Satavahanas, is said to have 
been situated in the Kuntala country. The Vakataka king, Prithvisena, who 
w’as the son of a Kadamba princess is called the son of a Kuntala princess. 
From these references, the king of Kuntalas who w'as a favourite and a sub- 
ordinate of the Vikramaditya, should have been a king of the Vakatakas or of 
the Kadambas. One of the works recently discovered by the Madras Oriental 
MSS. Library is the Bharatacharita of Krishna. The author at the begin- 
ning of the work while extolling the famous poets before him refers to the 
prakrit Kavya Setubandha. The verse that has the reference is here given. 

STcFq ^ 11 

This verse says that a king of Kuntala (Kuntalesa) wTote the Setu. The 
Setubandha was written by a king called Pravarasena according to its 
colophorp Again there is the tradition that the work was waitten by Kalidasa 
at the bidding of his patron Vikramaditya. This tradition is embodied in 
the commentary on the poem by Ramadasa, one of the famous scholars in 
the court of the Mogul emperor Akbar. • The verse of Ramadasa is l:^re 
given : — 

5T-''-T T%Tcr7f^T^?^r II ” 

The purport of the work is that Ramadasa commented on the Setu at 
the bidding of Jallaluddin (Akbar) just as Kalidasa wrote the poem at the 
bidding d¥ Vikramaditya. This statement is very important. P'rom this it 
is easy to conjecture who the king of Kuntalas w^as, at whose court Kalidasa 
was an ambassador and about whom he wrote the work Kuntalesvaradautya, 
probabl}.'* a |^rama in which Kalidasa and Vikramaditya must have been 
characters. ^It must be Pravarasena, the king of Vakatakas or his father 
^ 9 



Rudrasena. That the Vakatakas were closely related to the imperial Guptas 
both as feudatories and relatives was known for a considerable time. In the 
Chammak plates of Pravarasena, his father Rudrasena is said to have 
married Prabhavatigupta, daTighter of the Maharaja Sri Devagupta. For a 
considerable time there had been much confusion in the minds of scholars 
about the identity of this Devagupta. That he must have belonged 
to the dynasty cd the imperial Guptas was recognized but they were 
not sure about his exact identity. Dr. Fleet in the introduction to his 
Gupta Inscriptions says, ‘the date of the Vakataka inscriptions is 
determined by the marriage of Rudrasena II with Prabhavatigupta, the 
daughter of the paramount sovereign Devagupta, who, it can hardly be 
doubted, was Devagupta of Magadha, the son of Adityasena mentioned in the 
Dev Baranark Ins. No. 46, p. 213, Gupta Ins. and belonging to the period of 
about A.D. 680 to 700. Dr. Hoernle who propounded the theory of the 
identity of Vikramaditya, the patron of Kalidasa, with Yasodharman at great 
length, thought that this Vikramaditya was succeeded in the rulership of the 
empire by his son Siladitya. This ^iladitya was said to have been dethroned 
by the king of Thanesvar, Prabhakaravardhana, and to have then retired to 
the Huns of the Punjab and Kashmir. Just at the time a chief of East 
Malwa called Devagupta set up a rival claim to the Empire but was compelled 
to submit to Siladitya v'ho had returned and regained Malwa with the help of 
Pravarasena II of Kashmir. But the stud}’ of Indian History since the period 
has clearly shown that this Devagupta of Eastern Malwa has nothing to do 
with the Vikramaditya, the patron of KaHdasa and the whole story of the 
existence of a Siladitya and his relationship with the Huns is baseless. Most 
of this confusion was due to taking the term Devagupta as a'proper name 
and attempting to find out the identity of the king who gave his daughter 
in 'Tmarriage to Rudrasena, the Vakataka prince. It might be that the term 
Devagupta was the title of one of -the great Gupta emperors. Who could 
be the sovereign that is so referred to ? 

It vras Prof. K. P. Pathak who discovered a set of copper plates (Ind. 
Ant., 1912, p. 214) which for the first time clearly demonstrated the exact 
relationship between the Vakatakas and the Guptas (Ep. Ind., XV. p. 41). 
According to these plates Rudrasena II had married Prabhavatigupta who 
was the daughter of the Gupta emperor Chandragupta II and his queen 
Kuberanaga. The inscription also in addition gives the genealogy of both 
Rudrasena as well as the Gupta, emperors beginning from Guptadhiraja. 
Dr. Dubreuil in his History of the Deccan, comes to the very Fame conclusion 
on independent grounds. Thus the emperor Devagupta who ^ave his 


* Fleet, Gupta Imcriptions, No. 55, p. 235. 



•, daughter in marriage to the Vakataka king Rudrasgna was no other than 
Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya. It has already been shown that he was tfce 
hero of the historical drama DevT-Chandragupt§.ni. The whole of the previous 
discussion would show that he must have been also the hero of the histori- 
cal work, perhaps a drama Kuntalesvaradautya written by Kalidasa. The 
loss of the very interesting work is very deplorable. It would have at once 
cleared up many obscure points in the political history ol the Gupta period. 
More than that, the fierce controvers}- that has been carried on among Orien- 
talists from time to time as to the age and place of Kalidasa could have been 
avoided. This is not the place to discuss about the greatness of Kalidasa as 
a dramatist, as an epic poet and as a lyrist. More has been written about 
him than about anybody else. 

Let us now take the Setubandha. It is a very ably written poem in 
Prakrit. It has already been showm that it was written by a king of Kuntala. 
The name of the author according to the colophon of the work is Pravara- 
sena. Dandin in his Kavy^arsa says that the Setubandha was written in 
the Maharashtri dialect. From all this the place where the Setubandha 
w'as W'ritten and the particular king who wrote it, would become plain. But 
until recently there w'as much misgiving on this account. Pravarasena, 
king of Kashmir, who, in the Rajatarangini, is described as having succeeded 
Matrigupta, the poet, who is said to have been raised as the ruler of Kashmir, 
W'as thought to have been the author of the Setukavya. The Rajatarangini 
states that Pravarasena had constructed a bridge of boats across the Vitasta 
(Hydasues) on which the capital of Kasmira was situated. The construction 
of this bridge w'as thought to have been the subject of the Setukavya. The 
verse whicli mentions the construction of this bridge of boats is herewith 
given 

II 

In the light of the previous discussion it would be clear that the cojistruction 
of the bridge of boats by the phantom Pravarasena of Kashmir has nothing 
to do with the composition of the Prakrit epic Setubandha written by a 
Kuntala (Vakataka) King Pravarasena, If the tradition recorded by Rama- 
dasa, the commentator of the Setukavya has any element of truth in it, then 
it is likejy that the great poet Kalidasa might have guided the composition 
of the work by Pravarasena at the bidding of Vikramaditya, his maternal 
grandfather, \\hose protege he was. The merit of the Prakrit poem Setu- 
bandha needs no comment here. It is very highly talked of by most authors 
that came later. The praises of the work by Dandin in his Kavyadarsa and 
Bana at the beginning of his Harshacharita are here given ; — - 
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^r5^?^ri%2f==37^ii;, ll Kavyadar'sa. 
^f^:5r^^2T 5Rn^f5^iF?qw I 
?rFT^ TOTR: ^JTT II Harshacharita, 

The authorship of the Setubandha and Kalidasa’s connection with it has so 
far been examined.^ It has also been shown that Kalidasa was an ambassador 
at the court of the Vakataka (Kuntala) king, Pravarasena, on behalf of his 
master Chandragnpta II, Vikramaditya. It would be ver}- interesting to find 
out if there are any references explicit or implicit in the available works of 
Kalidasa to his sojourn at the Vakataka court. In the Meghaduta Kalidasa 
describes the feelings of a Yaksha separated from his home and beloved wfife. 
The Yaksha addresses in his love-madness a cloud and requests it to carry his 
message to his wife. The place where the Yaksha suffers his banishment is 
called Ramagiri. Does the Meghadiita in thus describing the Yaksha’s feelings 
preserve any personal reminiscences of Kalidasa himself? A recenll}’ dis- 
covered copper plate grant of the Vakataka king, Pravarasena, has some 
interesting details. The grant on the plates is made by Prabhavatigupta, 
daughter of Chandragupta II and queen of the Vakataka Rudrasena. From 
the wording of the grant Prabhavatigupta appears to have been more proud 
of her paternal relations, the Imperial Guptas, than of her husband’s family. 
The Vakatakas were then a dynasty subordinate to the Guptas. The most 
interesting point in this grant is that it was issued from the feet of the God 
of Ramagiri. This place Ramagiri is identified with Ramateka in the Central 
Provinces where the king stayed. It is very certain that this Ramagiri was 
the place where the Yaksha is supposed to have stayed during his tT'anishment. 
It 'is thus proved that Kalidasa stayed in the court of the King Pravarasena 
for Ti certain period and that Pravarasena was at the sacred place Ramagiri. 
It seems to go without saying that Kalidasa was voicing forth his own feel- 
ings while describing those of the Yaksha. As an ambassador at the Vakataka 
court KaHdasa separated from his family must have almost undergone the 
experiences of a banished person, and it is his own message to his vrife that 
is recorded in the immortal message of the Yaksha communicated through 
“ the cloud messenger”. 


{To he continued.) 
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The Word of Lalla, the Prophetess. 

By Sir Richard Temple, Bt, * 

[ i6 s/i. net. Cmnbridgey Ujiiversify Press. ] 

By S. Srikantaiya, Esq., B.A., B.L,, M.R.A.S. 


Sir Richard 'I'EMPLE has rendered into EnglisJi verse the Sayings of the Kashmiri 
Poetess of the 14th century, Lalla. In the book before us, we have not merely a 
verse translation of the Lalla-Vakyani but an introduction on the sources of 
Lalla’s religion, on her religion itself and further an explanation of each poem. 
Strictly speaking, Sir Richard’s book is an introduction to the study of evolution 
of the Aryan religion, more particularly after the Aryan invasion of India. 

In Part I the sources of Lalla’s religion are detailed ; Part II is devoted to 
her religion — theory and doctrine ; in Part III we have her teaching and word, v'hile 
in part IV is given a concordance of Lalla’s verse. An exhaustive glossary and 
index complete the volume. 

Lalla or Lai DedorLal Diddi, the mystic poetess of Kashmir, was also known 
as Laleshwari, Lalla Yogishwari and belonged to the period between IHOO and 1400 
A.D. As a wandering ascetic and devoted follower of the Shaiva Yoga form of 
the religion of the Plindus, she obtained such a hold on the people of the country 
that hei* verses have become a household word. Her poems give us a picture of 
the actual ^tropes and fears of the general mass of the people who nominally fol- 
lowed the teaching of the great thinkers and idealists of the past accepting them 
as guides and thus form a unique contribution to the Hindu religion. ♦ 

Lalla’s sayings are short, apt, sweet, thrilling, life-giving and pregnant with 
the greatest moral principles. They are the current coin of quotation, a volume 
being packed in a single saying. She was no bigot and to her all relij^ions were 
one in their essentials. This doctrine of the Muhammadan Sufis, she n® doubt* 
learnt in her association with Sayyad Ali Hamadani, a contemporary Muhamma- 
dan apostle of Kashmir, who visited the country between 1379-80 to 1385-86, and 
other Muhammadan saints, though it had long before been familiar to the Hindu 
philosophic world, 

Eve%in the absence of authentic Mss. of Lalla’s compositions, plenty of sour- 
ces exist from which an approximately correct text can be secured. These sayings 
furnish another,, valuable example of the manner in which language must have 
changed from generation to generation before the text was finally established. 

Sir *R. 'temple Jras in the English rendering kept up Lalla’s metre by follow- 
ing her style^as nearly as may be and by some irregularity of metre. 



'I’he basis of thought in Hindu India, in Western Asia and in Europe is the , 
sarnie, but the philosophy in India has for so long followed such a different line 
of reasoning that a separation between it and the West has in the ages become so 
great as to make the two appear to be different fundamentally. It should be 
observed that every development is subject to environment and to the accretions 
and assimilations resulting in the course of time from contact with other lines of 
evolution . » 

The outstanding fact about the Aryan religious instinct is that its trend is 
theistic as opposed to the atheistic trend of the mental instinct of the Asiatic 
peoples further to the East, which accounts incidentally for the success there of 
Buddhism as an atheistic form of Aryan philosophy and its comparatively short 
life in India itself. 

Regarding the sources of Lalla’s religion, Sir Richard Temple recounts -the 
history of the Aryan migrations, colonization and final settlement, with the various 
phases of evolution in their religion before Lalla’s day : From an earlier animism 
and ancestor worship and creation of divinities representing natural pheno- 
mena coupled with a notion that the mysterious supernatural beings were able to 
help or harm the living. Owing to' the last, propitiation and compulsion, i.e., in- 
ducement by prayer and sacrifice and simple occultism came to the fore with the 
consequential priesthood and the priestly caste. The ancestral spirits were appeas- 
ed by the father of the family whose absolute powers in the family, the importance 
of sons and the unimportance of women became a necessary consequence. The reli- 
gious instinct of the Aryan mind became theistic and the ethical instinct patriar- 
chal, with all that is involved in such an inheritance, in reference to subsequent 
evolution, wherever its heirs spread themselves. In course of time, the divinities 
were personified with definite names and functions given to each. Theology had 
progressed and the gods had come to be conceived as expressing, themselves 
through the phenomena of Nature. Elaborate rituals and public sacrifices' became too 
common. When, however, the Indian and the Persian branches divided, they were 
affected by the civilization around them. The philosophy of the Indian branch 
created a mystic pantheism and an absorption of man in God, in reference to 
which the substantial world was held to be as nothing. The Indian pantheism 
^denied^tlffe world and life and descried its ideal in the cessation of existence. 

With colonization and conquest, and settlement, intelligent military, pastoral 
and other classes arose and the social system steadily progressed and the priestly 
influence increased with the elaboration of sacrifice, ritual and occultism. 
Professional education for a set purpose became a necessity. 

The Brahmanic religion that sprang up was a blend of specially developed 
aboriginal ideas deriving from lands north and west of India with those of abori- 
ginal India itself. Every part of India and every section of its population has 
had a hand, in addition to many peoples outside, in the developWnt of Ifindu- 
ism as known to the authoress of Lalla-Vakyani. - 

Education of the priest produced schools of philosophy and these in their turn 
men learned in the sciences (Vedas). The Brahmanic schools multiplied and .spe- 



cialized and beg:an to philosophize. The God-head and the contact with ideas of 
totemistic aborigines had their influences. For the soul, birth, death and re- 
birth were predicated. Release had to be sought. This world was all maya, «.n 
illusion ; the one reality was the Absolute (Brahman), unchanging, inert, unknow- 
able. The doctrine of transmigration immensely strengthened — through spiritual 
birth and cyclic destruction — the doctrines of the immortality of the soul, and of 
caste. 

With the spread of Aryan migrations a subordinate pantheon grew up for 
all the objects of aboriginal or extraneous worship. 

While Buddhism with its theory of life without a soul and Jainism based on 
early Hindu philosophy and practice as modified by the surrounding Animism were 
fighting for the control of the public mind along with Hinduism, taking their rise 
as it were in the educational influences outside Brahmanism, Bhagavatism, a 
devotional faith directed towards a personal God with its monotheistic doctrine 
of the one God came rapidly to the forefront. It was the permeation of Bhaga- 
vatism into Hinduism that made possible and successful, the analogous work of 
those who are generally known as the Mediaival Reformers, of which body the 
composer of the Lalla-Vakyani was unconsciously an early member. 

The Bhagavatas gave God as an additional asset to the Hindu philosophies, 
making them possible as religions ‘ understanded of the people ’ and took from the 
Hindus proper their technical terms with an altered meaning. They joined the 
Brahmans, because of their pantheism, in the life and death struggle with the 
atheistic and then all-powerful Buddhists. Vishnu was identified with Bhagavat 
and Bhagavatas were absorbed into Vaishnavism. Bhagavatism also turned the 
Yogic Lord into the One God of Grace to be worshipped in faith and devotion. 

At this stage we may stop for a moment to take note of outside influences 
that aflffcted and influenced Hinduism in her course. With the invasion of 
Darius the^(fireat, the old Brahmanism came into practical contact with the old 
Zoroastrianism. Neither opposed the foreign God but absorbed them. As for a 
word of caution, we do not know what the Harappa and other discoveries* may 
have in store for us. 

Later, the Alexandrian invasions strengthened the trade routes and intercourse, 
—Indian and Greek art, science and commerce reacted on each other. Then, we 
have the influence of Christianity in the first and second centuries A.D. Tiie effect 
of this kind of western contact is appreciable in some aspects of the doctrine and 
practices of the Bhagavatas, and thence of the Vaishnavas or bulk of the orthodox 
Hindus. Both Christianity and Bhagavatism acquired an extravagant belief in 
the mysterious power attached to the Holy Name — to which a sacred character was 
given ar^ the Bhagavatas bequeathed it to all subsequent Hinduism as a perma- 
nent legacy. Reverence for the preceptor or guru obtained a like sanctity and 
importance. , 

Besides, the customs and ideas of the extra-Aryan Indians (Rajputs, etc.), 
immigr^ts, etc., began to react on the Hindu religion. The impact of Mongolian 
and further*Indian race with its animism, ancestor wonship and tantrism, especially 



in Assam and north-east India, and the Dravidian influence over the north of 
India have also to be taken into account. The South Indian population finally 
yiSlded to the religious and domestic institutions of the Aryans, though at a later 
date, there was its own heavy contribution towards a Hindu revival against foreign 
aggression, as we shall notice. 

The cult of Krishna, the introduction of the, script, the Puranas, secular 
literature, the Jatakas and similar folk-tales, the doctrine of the Trimurti, mutual 
lending and borrowing in the several schools inter se, resulted in this. Theism and 
atheism and monotheism are all more or less mixed up, and the teaching of every 
reformer contains something ol the very doctrines he most strenuously opposed and 
strove to refute. In this way, the monotheistic Bhagavatas adopted the Sankhya 
philosophy while rejecting its atheism. Indeed, ecclectism, in obedience to 
the Law of Evolution already indicated, must be looked for in all Indian teaching 
as its most distinguishing characteristic. This is why the old Shaivism exhibits a 
noteworthy theology, why Buddhism became a definitely theistic creed, and why 
the originally heterodox Vaishnavas and Shaivas both retained orthodox Vedic 
worship in domestic ceremonies. 

The Bhagavad Gita taught the attainment of release by the path of knowledge ; 
of works and duties ; of devotion. It did not acknowledge animal sacrifice. 

The Sankhya Philosophy deeply influenced all Indian thought and it intro- 
duced that systematic enumeration which is so characteristic of the Indian 
philosophic system. The importance of the Yoga lay in its statement of the 
practical method by which isolation could be attained. Muhammadanism, 
Occultism, Shakta Schools of Philosophy, Durga, Kali, etc, had their influence also. 
When as a result of Shakta doctrine and ritual, Hinduism tended to lose 
everything that was lofty in its character and thought, the South came to the 
rescue. The Alvaras and Nayanars and the great Shankara, the SoutS Indian 
Sanyasi ascetic of commanding capacity, all helped the cause.*? Shankara 
advocated pure monism and his teaching attained an influence which is reflected 
in Leila. - 

To these must be added, the worship of the Sun. Reform grew out of the 
general atmosphere, and the Lalla-Vakyani were an early expression of one phase 
of it. Islgjin had every opportunity of its share in the evolution. 

' Th(? tenets of the Naksliabandi and superior saints are also reflected in Lalla’s 
teaching. The Nakshabandis taught that a life could be purchased by the 
sacrifice of another life ; forbade the erection of buildings over their graves. They 
were staunch protectors of the defenceless and poor against oppression. They 
strove to give new life to the old idea that beside the secular king should stand 
a divinely guided adviser, the keeper of his seal and conscience, and the inter- 
preter of the spirit, not merely of the letter, of the formal laws. 

It should be observed that Hindus were in power in fact hardly anywhere in 
Lalla’s day, except in some parts of Rajaputana, and also in Orissa ,and^in the 
South, where the Vijayanagara Empire and the Reddy dynasty were founded about 
1B47 and 1328 respectively. The Hindu Reform movement of the fourteenth 



and fifteenth centuries was carried out under an active and overwheimirig 
madan influence, directed oftener than not at conversion to Islam by force and 
otherwise, Muhammadan ideas must have permeated deeply. Seclusion of wftm^n 
and the zenana for self-defence was one of the rasults. Destruction of temples 
and religious foundations drove the Hindu religion to the home and its simple 
faith, ‘ There is no God but God’ affected Hindu philosophy. The latter in 
turn affected Islam when Hindus were forcibly converted. It was this modified 
influence of the Muhammadan flood over Hindu India on Religious practice arid 
belief that was reaching its full height at the period of Lalla-Vakyani. 

The Sufi teaching was more or less identical with Upanishadic idealism. 
The Sufi tended to identify himself with God, like the early Hindu and to lose 
his individuality after death in eternal companionship with God. His object in this 
life was to escape from individuality in order to realize that God is the only real- 
ity. Lalla absorbed this line of thought. 

The great Shri-Vaishnava teacher, Ramanuja, who like Shankarachary a before 
him, also had journeyed to Kashmir in the twelfth century A.D, should be remem- 
bered, The development of the Shaiva and Vaishnava sects, the Lingayets are 
before, and Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, Tulasi Dasa, Chaitanya, Vallabhacharya 
and others after her in a long line of succession in the great revival, which follow- 
ed an indiscriminate polytheism under Muslim rule. 

In Lalla’s time, as before and since, the average Hindu belonged to one of 
three categories 

1. The orthodox-T-who worshipped all the Gods with Vedic rites as modified 
by some kind of philosophy, monistic or atheistic, and usually Vaishnava. 

2. Sectarian, with a special theology, worshipping by a special cult the 
God of his sect as a personal Supreme, identified with Brahrpan, the Absolute. 

3. •The Non-Sectarian masses, who simply worshipped with customary service 
any local or*specific God assumed to be of practical use for daily or occasional 
purposes. 

Reformers had not ail an easy passage. They were met by a body of po|>ular 
preachers of great power and influence, determined to preserve recognized ortho- 
doxy in various forms thereof, with a corresponding powerful effect on the populace ; 
making it clear that the reformers were very far from having it all their^own way. 
And in checking reforming activities, Shaiva doctors, orthodox and sactariar?, 
took a hand with the Vaishnavas, though not to the same extent. 

It is a long summary and let us recapitulate the result. Time, conquest and 
philosophy have brought this about in India, as a growth of the original instinct, 
which the old Aryans managed maiiy centuries ago to implant in the population 
at large : for the Hindu public a belief in a Supreme God and the orthodox Gods 
and the aboriginal Spirits ; for the Muhammadan public, a belief in a Supreme 
God and the Saints; for the aboriginal tribes their Spirits, in the general body 
of which the Hindu Gods and Muhammadan Saints are included; for all, a large 
body of occult Superstition, that comes to the surface in legend and folklore and 
in the dailj* ceremonies connected with domestic and public events, and is based 
• 10 



on the ancient beliefs and practices of the aborigines with whom the Aryans have 
come in contact from time to time in the course of a long period. 

We now come toLalla’s Religion. The specialized Shaiva system she learned 
was a mixture of revelation and philosophy, popularly known as the Trika, because 
it propounded a triple principle. This Trika philosophy first made its appearance 
about 900 A.D. as a thorough-going monistic philosophy, claiming, however, to 
be revelation from ^hiva himself as Srikantha of the Himalayas, the original 
dualism having been changed after Shankara. It was evolved in Kashmir in the 
middle ages : it is a philosophy of human experience. 

Shiva underlies the entire universe and all its contents. He is therefore 
one and the same in every being and thing in the universe, ‘undivided and 
unlimited by any of them, however much they may be separated by time and 
space’. He is thus beyond the limits of time, space or form, and consequently 
eternal and infinite. As he is one and the same as the self or soul, every attribute 
applicable to Him applies to the soul also. 

He is all-pervading, all-transcending, and the entire universe is but a 
manifestation of His immanent aspect. 

The expansion of Shakti builds up the infinite variety of beings and things, 
that appear to make up the universe, out of fundamental principles of evolution 
or development, or factors called tattva (thatness, essence, actuality, principle) 
in the Trika philosophy. The tattvas thus represent points or stages marking 
evolution or development by the process of presumably successive expansions of 
Shakti. 

The theory and doctrine of religion are a most complicated maze but most 
clearly and beautifully explained in the text. 

The occasion of the work is the word or teaching of Lalla, to whi6h let us 
return. Lalla teaches as often and as clearly as she can, the absolute''^ependence 
of mankind on the Supreme, and roundly states that those who cannot recognize 
the fact of the unity of the Supreme with all observable things are ‘ignorant fools’. 
Her idea of the Supreme, — of God in fact, — is a very lofty one. He is every- 
where without exception, everything that a man can need. She constantly teaches 
the insignificance of the whole universe in comparison with Him and the 
meffectweness of human effort without Him. And in the Hindu fashion she 
insists on the identity of the human self with the Supreme Self, even in the most 
trivial action. 

She is a Yogini and her teaching has continuous references to the Yoga 
doctrine, its technicalities and terms, expressed in poetry full of fire, spirit and 
fervour, with a great wealth of picturesque imagery, wholly Hindu and Indian. 

Her object for herself and for her hearers is to escape from Re-birth, by securing 
union with the Supreme after death at the end of the present life;. This can be 
attained by contemplation of the Yoga doctrines combined with the proper 
performance of the Yogic religious exercises, the whole aim ef which is to make 
sure of eventual absorption into the Supreme — /.«?., Salvation. 



For this purpose, meditation must be on the Supreme and the means of reaching 
Him. Exercise is Breath-control. Desire of any kind for anything in Nature 
should be avoided. The aspirant to Release must be dead to Desire while sttll 
alive in this world, — for worldly desire is an evil \J^orking against release, 

it is a point to note that her teaching is full of many things common to all 
religious philosophy. It is not ritual, but intention behind it that brings release. 
All labour, to be effective, must be undertaken without thought of profit and dedi- 
cated to Him. I’he way to escape from Re-birth is to gain a perfect knowledge 
of Him, recognizing that He is the Absolute Self of all things. He, the Supreme, 
may be worshipped by any name. 

This external world is all an illusion. It is empty nothingness and when final 
release is attained, its apparent existence disappears in the Great Iranscendental 
Void, conscious of mere existence in bliss. 

Lalla guides with reins of No-desire 

Steeds of thought to lead her where she wills : 

So on breaths from near her Sun of Fire 
Fall cool drops her Moon of Self distils. 

While a child is in its mother’s womb, it remembers all its former births and 
resolves on its coming into life to act so as to acquire release from further trans- 
migration. But directly it is born, recollection of these previous existences 
disappears and it loses all memory of its resolution. 

When wert dwelling in thy mother’s womb. 

Thine was the vow to be born no more : 

Since has lost the wonder of that tomb, 

What remembrance of thy days of yore ? 

Cf. Wordsworth : 

Ouf birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

T^e Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, ^ 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come , 

From God, who is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

» He sees it in his joy ; 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 

^ And by th« vision splendid 
» Is on his way attended ; 
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At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

To earn Release, is not 6asyi for 

You must slay first the* thieves— desire, lust and pride ; 

Learn thou then to be the slave of ail. 

Robbers only for a while abide ; 

Ever liveth^the devoted Call. 

Besides, 

All a man’s gain here is nothing worth, 

Save when his service shall be his sword ; 

Ash from the fire is the Sun of birth ; 

Gain thou then the knowledge of the Lord. 

As compared with the Universal Self, the Universe is of no account, yet foolish 
mortals look upon it as something wonderful and enjoy it. Life, too, is but a 
momentary breath, as compared with eternity ; and in reality an unsaved Soul, in 
whatever form it may be born, has no time to live, but from the point of view of 
eternity lives but for an instant, and dies and dies and is born and re-born, again 
and again. 

Lalla lays great stress on the efficacy of performing duty for duty’s sake. 
Whatsoever thing I do of toil, 

Burdens of completion on me lie; 

Yet unto another and all the spoil 
And gains be the fruit thereof, not I. 

Yet if I toil with no thought of self, 

All my works before the Self I lay. 

n 

Setting faith and duty before self. 

Well for me shall be the onward way. ^ 


Every action has its fruit. Acquire, then, true knowledge of self. 
’Tis the sword that doth a kingdom gain : 

’Tis thy merit that doth profit thee : 

Heaven for a time is won by pain ; 
e Paradise by works of charity. 


Yet are they nothing to save thy soul. 

Merit exhausted shall bring Re-birth. 

Only is he saved that learns control. 

Following the Teacher upon earth. 

Harvest of virtue and fruit of vice, n 

Come they from the sowing of the seeds ; 

This for benefit and this for price r. 

Each obtaineth by his course of deeds. 

Happy revels, the pleasures of the theatre, a bed of cotton down, add emblems 
of royalty cannot last and cannot save from fe^r of death, 
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% Hast for thine a chariot and a throne, 

Emblems of royalty, and the whirl , 

Revelry affords, and for thine own 

% 

Witching graces of the dancing girl ? 

Hast a bed of cotton down, and things 
Luxury provides ? The Teacher saith : — 

Which of these a lasting comfort brings? * 

Shall they save thee from fear of death ? 

The life seeking release has to be lived very hard indeed : it undergoes he 
experiences of a cotton pod at every stage. 

First, I, Lalla, as a cotton bloom, 

Blithely set forth on the path of life. 

Next came the knocks of the cleanser’s room, 

And the hard blows of the carder’s wife. 

Gossamer from me a woman spun. 

Twisting me about upon her wheel. 

Then on a loom was I left undone, 

While the kicks of the weaver did I feel. 

Cloth now became, on the washing stone 
Washermen dashed me to their content. 

Whitened me with earths, and skin and bone 
Cleaned they with soaps to my wonderment. 

I'ailors then their .scissors worked on me : 

• Cut me and finished me, piece by piece. 

Garment at last, as a soul set free 

in 

Found I the Self and obtained Release. 

Hard is the way of the Soul on earth, » 

Ere it may reach to the journey’s end. 

Hard is the path of life in each Birth, 

Ere thou canst take the hand of the Friend. ^ 

Hath not NSran written in thy fate? 

None, Good Sir, shall alter his decree. 

Only thine own effort may create 
Union ’twixt the Self-Supreme and thee. 

O Naran, the All is only Thou, 

Only Thee, Naran, in all I see, 

O Naran, the sports thou showest now 
Are but clear illusions to me. 

Learn ing^nyself to be Self-Supreme, 

I*have learnt, Ntr§,n, why thou do.st sport : 



I have solved the Riddle of the Dream, 

Where we twain do oneself consort. 

Therefore, 0 listener, 

Keep then clean tlfe garden of thy heart. 

So the lillies may in blossom be. 

And thou give good answer for thy part. 

When the bailiff. Death, doth question thee. 

It is to be regretted it has not been possible to give more of Lalla’s teaching. 
There is only space to refer to the legend of her end. 

While Lalla was still a naked devotee, Sayyad Ali Hamadani arrived in 
Kashmir, and one day she saw him in the distance. Crying out, ‘ I have seen a 
man ’ she turned and fled. Seeing a baker’s shop close by, she leaped into the 
blazing oven and disappeared, being apparently consumed to ashes. The saint 
followed her and in course of search, she suddenly appeared from the oven clad in 
the green garments of paradise. 

The get-up is splendid and the public is indeed fortunate in having such a 
book available to it. The publication of this volume is certainly not the least 
of the great services rendered by Sir Richard Temple to India, 


List of Subscriptions and Donations received during 
the Quarter ending 31st March 1925. 


Names. 

Messrs. 

K. Chintaraani Diksh’itar, Madras 

M. Arunachalani Iyer, Bangalore 

A. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Bangalore 
K. A. Krishnaswamy Iyer, Bangalore 

F. Montiero, Bangalore 

Dr. C. Amrita Raj, Bangalore 
P. A. Barton, Bangalore 
P. F. Bowring, Bangalore 

J. A. Yates, Bangalore 

G. B. Raghavendrachar, Bangalore 
Miss A. E. Nash, Bangalore 

N. Shama Iyengar, Bangalore 

B. Venkatesa Rao, Bangalore 

R. V. Krishnaswamy Iyer, Mysore 

K. V. Ramaswamy Iyengar, Bangalore 

C. S, Doraswamy Iyer, Bangalore 
Rev. Father E, Fernandez, Bombay 

Rao Bahadur M. Gopalaswamy Moodaliar, Bellary 

K. V. Gun'^opanth, Mysore 

P. K. Gode, Poona 

Rev. D. Giavani, Mangalore 

C. B. Gopala Rao, Kolar 

R. Gopalachari, G. T., Madras . . 

S. Hiriannaiya, Kolar 

Kurupad Gundappa . . i . 

G. Gopalacharya, Madras 

M. Hiriyanna, Mysore 

Richard Howard Hitchcock, Coimbatore 

P. R. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, Kumbakonam . . 

T. K. Krishna Menon, Ernakulam 
S. Krishna Moorthy, Mandya 

V. T. Krishnamachariar, Raranad 
S. V. Krishnaswmm;^ Iyengar, Mysore 
R. V. Krishnan, M«.dras 
C. Krishna ^ao, Tumkur 


•ft 

Volume. 


XV 

XIV 


•) » 

XV 


XIV 

XV 


XIV & XV 
XV 


M 


XIII 

XV 

XIV & XV 
XV 




Amount. 
Rs. A. V. 

3 0 0 
6 0 0 
5 ' 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 
8 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 4 0 

5 0 0 

7 8 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 « 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

,3 4 0 
3 ’ 4 0 ’ 
3 4 0 

6 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
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Names. 

Messrs. 

•Gulam Ahmed Kalami, K.G.F. . . 

K. Krishna Moorthy, Mercarj . . 

K. S. Krishna Moorthy Iyer, Madras 
S. Abdul Khalak, Channapatna . . 

M. V. Lakshmana Iyer, Kuttalam 
C. Lake, Saklespiir 

N. Lakshmanan, Coimbatore 

Rev. Father I. J. McCarmick, Bellary 
Md. Zahiruddin Mecca! , Tumkur 

K. A, Neelakanta Sastry, Chidambaram 
Dewan Bahadur P. R. Narayana Iyer, Madura 
J. S. Nicolls, Nilgiris 

C. Nilakantaiya, Mysore 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasinis, Satara 
Douglas M. Reid, Madras 
B. Rama Rao, Vepery, Madras . . 

B. Ramakrishna Rao, Mysore 

C. M. Ramachandra Chettiar, Coimbatore . . 
N. Raghavachar, Kumbakonam . . 

H. Rekubchand Bapnah, K.G.F. 

J. C. Rollo, Mysore 

S. P. Rajagopalachar, Mysore . . 

B. Ramaswamaiya, Hassan 

A. Rangaswami Sarasvati, Madras 

L. S. V. Ramaiyer, Channapatna 
G. Rudrappa, Mysore 

Justice V. Ramesam Pantulu, Madras 
G. Sridhara Moorthy, Channapatna 

C. R. Subraraanyachari, Coimbatore 

P, Subba Rao, Mysore . . ■ . . 

V. Subrahmanya Iyer, Mysore 
S. B^itaramaiya, Shimoga 
C. Subba Rao, Shimoga 

B. Sundarabhashyam, Madras 
P. P, S. Sastry, Madras 

S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Madras 

T. Srinivasachar, Kolar 
G. M. Taylor, K.G.F. 

Charles Theobald, Mysore 

M. Venkatakrishnaiya, Mysore . . 

B,. Venkatarama Iyer, Madras 
Rev. F. Veyosee, K.G.F. 


Volume. 

XV 


XV & XVI 
XV 


Amoun^t. 

Rs. A. P. ' ^ 
3 4 0 ' 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 . 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
^340 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 - 

6 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
'340 
3 4 0 
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Names. Volume. 

Messrs. 

■ Rev. H. Heras, Bombay , . . . XV 

C. J. Hall, Quillon 

L. A. Krishna Iyer, Kozai . . . . ,, 

Charles Lister, Thana . . . . ,, 

K. S. Ramaswamy Sastry, Chittoor .. ,,, 

S. K. Rajagopal Iyer, Mysore .. . , ,, 

T. Raghavachari, Bellary ,, 

Hon. Mr. A. Suryanarayana Rao, Vizagapatam ,, 

K. V. Subramaniya Iyer, Fernhill 

M. A. J. Tirumala Iyengar, Madras . . ,, 

M. Venkatanarnappa, Bhadravati . . ,, 

H. Waddington, Coimbatore . . . . ,, 

P. S. Govinda Rao, Mysore . . . . ,, 

M. Harithirtham, Pudukota . . . . ,, 

Jamshedjee Eduljee Saklatwala, Bombay . . ,, 

C. L. Jaina, Calcutta . . . . ,, 

B. V. Kameswara Iyer, Pudukota . , ' ,, 

F. Aylmer Martin, Ellepatti Post . . ,, 

N. S. Narasimha Iyengar, Trivandrum . . ,, 

Hirilal T. Pahpi, Ahmedabad . . . . ,, 

Most Rev. Perier, Calcutta . . . , ,, 

G. Ramadas, Jeypore . . . . ,, 

V. K. Rajagopal Thambu, Cuddalore . . ,, 

J. A. JR.ichardson, Cochin . . . . ,, 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Trivandrum ,, 

Y. K. Ramachandra Rao, Bangalore . . ,, 

C. Raitt, South Coorg . . „ 

Dewan Bahadur C. Srikanteswara Iyer, Bombay ,, 

R. Subba Rao, Rajainahundry . . . . ,, 

S. P. Z. Surendranath Voegeli Arya, Madras ,, 

K. A. Srinivasa Pillai, Tanjore . . . . ,, 

Rev. Stewart Woodburne, Madras . , ,, 

K. G. Sesha Iyer, Trivandrum . . . . ,, 

K. Tatachar, Secunderabad . . . . ,, 

S. A. Venkateswara Iyer, Battagundu . . ,, 

V. Viswanatha Rao, Nellore . . . . ,, 

V. H.^Vader, Chickodi . . . . ,, 

R. S. Vaidyanatha Iyer, South Arcot . . ,, 

A. R. Loftus’Tottenham, Madras . . ,, 

S. T., Moses, Wei^t Hill Post 

S. Parameswara Iyer, Trivandrum . . ,, 

M. Ramaswamy Iyengar, Chittoor . . ,, 

11 


Amount. 
RS. P. 
3 0 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 M 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
,340 
'3 4 t) 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
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Names. 


Volume. 

r 

Amount. 

r ^ 1 

Messrs. 



RS, 

A. 

p. 

r 

Rama Pisharoti, Tripunitliura 


XV 

8 

4 

0 


S. Sarvothama Rao, Cuddapalf .. 


5 5 

3 

4 

0 

i 

K. S. Sitaramaiya, Bliadravati . . 


5 » 

3 

4 

0 


P. M. Sundararaja Iyer, Cuddalore 


5 ) 

3 

4 

0 


S. Veiikatesaiya, Hassan 


» » 

3 

4 

0 


H. K. Veerabasavaiya, Seringapatam 


1 J 

3 

4 

0 

> 

T. Madaiya, Poona 


i 

3 

4 

0 


J. A. Saldana, Kankanadi 


} > 

3 

4 

0 


Donation from Mr. V. R, Tliyagaraja Iyer 






\ 

for Life-Membership 


. * 

100 

0 

0 

1 

V. N. Gokhale, Chickodi 


XV 

3 

4 

0 

j 

B. Krishna Iyengar, Secunderabad 


9 

3 

4 

0 

1 

C. Ransford, Bellary 


5 

3 

4 

0 

i 

V. R. Ramamuni Menon, Chalaparan 


J 

3 

4 

0 


S. K. Rodda, Dharwar 



3 

4 

0 


S. S. Simha, Bankipore 



3 

4 

0 


Suryaprasad Mahajar, Gaya . 


>> 

3 

4 

0 

1 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, Delhi 


> 

3 

4 

0 


T. R. V. Sarma, Lucknow 



3 

4 

0 

\ 

M. D. Venkate Urs, Tumkur 


> 5 

3 

4 

0 


Rev. Robert S. J. Zimmerman, Bombay 


» 

3 

4 

0 


R. Ranga Rao, Bangalore 


9 

5 

0 

0 


M. G. Rama Rao, Bangalore 


1> 

6 

0 

0 


C. E. Rama Rao, Bangalore 


9 

5 

0 

0 


P. G. D’Souza, Bangalore 


i 

r. 

0 

0 

0 


B. Puttaiya, Bangalore 


» 

5 

0 

0 


P. Subbaram Chetty, Bangalore 


19 

5 

0 

0 

1 

S..JSfarayana Rao, Bangalore (Part Payment) 

1 

2 

0 

0 


Kamekshara Rao Naidu, Bangalore 

. . 

1 

3 

0 

0 


H. Venkatanarasaiya, Bangalore.. 

. . 

9 

5 

0 

0 

1 

A. M. T. Acharya, Bangalore 

. . 

9 

5 

0 

0 

1 

- K. HrRamaiya, Bangalore 

. . 

99 

5 

0 

0 

1 

S. K. Narasimhaiya, Bangalore (Part Payment) 

1 9 

3 

0 

0 

1 

H. Kjrishnappa, Bangalore 


} 

5 

0 

0 

j 

Rev. H. Bjeerum, Bangalore 


}9 

5 

0 

0 

1 

R. Vaidyanatha Iyer, Vellore 


9 

3 

4 

0 

! 

Kshitindranath Tagore, Calcutta 


99 

r3 

4 

0 


S. Sitaramaiya, Shimoga 


19 

3 

4, 

0 

! 

S. R. Rasarathnam, Jaffna 


99 

3 

4 

0 

1 

A. V. Seshachar, Narasaropet 


> 

3 

4 

0 

i 

B. M. Srikantia, Mysore 


9 9 ^ 

r 

3 

4 

0 

j 

A, Madhava Iyengar, Bangalore.. 


9 

^ 6 

0 

0 

4pr' 1 
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», Names. 

, Messrs. 

Volume. 

Amount. 

RS. 

M. Raja Rao, Trivandrum 

XV 

3 

4 

0 

Ray Zatindranath Cliowdhary, Barnagoie 

• • t > 

3 

4 

0 

B. Subramanaiya, Mysore 

• * >5 

3 

0 

0 

Rev. J. B. Argaut, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

G. Srinivasa Iyer, Bangalore 

XIII & IJCIV 

6 

0 

0 

A. V. Krishna Moorthy, Bhadravati 

XV 

5 

0 

0 

Secretary, Public Library, Mysore 

• • 7 J 

3 

0 

0 

R. B. Plumer, Bangalore 

• • > J 

5 

0 

0 

Subramania Iyer, Toungoo 

• • 1 > 

3 

4 

0 

M. Sundara Rao, Saidapet 

• • 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

John Gibb, Colombo 

• • 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

C. R. Kalyana Sundaram Pantulu, Marandapalli ,, 

3 

4 

0 

VV. H. Nurse, Madras 

• • 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

S. Narasimha Rao, Berhampur . . 

• • 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

R. A. Narasimha Iyengar, Shimoga 

• • 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

Rev. F. J. Paynumkal, Cochin .. 

• • 77 

3 

4 

0 

Professor Datto Vaman Patolar, Poona 

• • 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

M, Rama Rao, Mysore 

• • 7 7 

6 

4 

0 

Dr. S. Rama Iyer, Pakokka 

• • 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

V. Rangachari, Rajamaliundry . . 

• • 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

E. H. L. Seppings, Rangoon 

• • 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

B. Venkataramaiya, Kolar 

• • 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

Very Reverend, E. Studer, Bangalore 

XIV & XV 

8 

0 

0 

B. Na^esha Rao, Bangalore 

XV 

5 

0 

0 

Somasundaram Pillai, Bangalore 

>, 

5 

0 

0 

K. V. AnjJntharaman, Bangalore 

XIV 

5 

0 

0 

1'. S. Venkannaiya, Bangalore . . 

• • 7 7 

5 

0 

0 

R. S. Swaminath, Bangalore 

XV 

5 

0* 

0 

Brown, C., Rev. Father, Bangalore 

• • 7 7 

5 

0 

0 

Gopalakrishnaswamy Naik, Bangalore 

• • 7 7 

5 

0 

0 

B. Ramaswamaiah, Bangalore 

• • 7? 

« 5 
% 

0 

0 

B. Venkateshachar, Bangalore . . 

XIII 

5 

0 

0 

B. Guruiaja Rao, Dindigul 

XV 

3 

4 

0 

Kunge Universitetes Bibliotek, Upsala 

XIII & XIV 

6 

0 

11 

C. K. Rama Dorai, Gudulur 

XV 

3 

0 

0 

Professor P. Pissurlencar, Goa 

• * 7 7 

3 

4 

0 

■ N, Sesl!adri, Shimoga (Part Payment) 

• • 7 7 

1 

0 

0 




Books presented or purchased during the Quarter 
ending 31st March 1925. 


Presented by — 

The Curator, &ovt. Book Depot, Burma.-— 


1. 

Burma Gazetteer, 

Hill District of Arakan, 

Volume 

B, 

Number 

2 

2. 

M 

i 1 

Sandoway District 

9 9 

B, 

99 

4 

3. 


9 

Amherst ,, 

9 9 

E, 


10 

4. 

1 J 

) \ 

Mergui ,, 

9 9 

B. 

9 9 

21 

5. 

J 1 

1 J 

Thayetmyo ,, 

9 9 

B, 

9 9 

22 

6. 

J 1 

1 

Pakokku ,, 

9 9 

B, 

99 

23 

7. 

i 1 

) ) 

Minbu ,, 

9 9 

B. 

9 9 

24 

8. 

1 ♦ 

) 

Bhamo „ 

9 9 

B, 

9 9 

28 

9. 


9 9 

Shwebo ,, 


B, 

,/ 

32. 

10. 

> » 

9 9 

Kyaukse ,, 

9 9 

B, 

99 

37 

11. 

) » 

9 J 

Myingyan 

99 

B, 

99 

38 

12. 

1 » 

9 9 

Meiktila ,, 

9 9 

B, 

99 

38 

13. 

» i 

9 9 

Yamethin ,, 

9 9 

B, 

9 9 

39 

14. 

j » 

Census Tables, Pakokku Hill Tracts 



9 9 

26 

15. 

1 1 

9 1 

Chin Hills 



1 9 

36 


The Covt. of India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta 

1, Arch£eological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1921 — 22. 

2. ,, ,, Index to the Annual Reports for 19P2-1916. 

The Superintendent of Archaaoiogy, Travancore. — 

Travancore Archaeological Series, Stone and Copper-plate Inscriptions 
r of Travoncore. 

The Curator, Central Library, Baroda.— 

Samarangana Sutradhara by King Bliojadeva, Vol. I. 

Thg Superintendent, Covt Press, Trivandrum. 

Sri Mulam Malayalam Series, No. VIII, Girijakalyanam. 

(Gitaprabandham.) 

The Curator, Covt. Oriental Library, Mysore 

1. Dharmamritam by Nayasena. 

2. Udbhata Kavyam by Soma Raja, ^ 

3. Keladinripa Vijaya by Linganna Kavi. 

4. Akrura Charitre by Somanatha. .. 

5. Karnataka Mahabharata by Kumara Vyasa Mahakavi, 

Volume*- V, Virata Parva. 

)' 15 Volume VI, Ud^'oga Parva, 



7. Arthasastra of KautiJya, Revised and Edited by Dr. R. Shama Sastry, 

B.A., Ph.D. 

8. The Vidyamadhaviyam of Vidya Madhava, with Vishnu Sanna'^s 

Muhurtha Dipika, Part I, Chapters ^ — 5. 

. 9. The Brahma Sutra Bhashya of Sri Madvacharya, Vol. IV, Edited by 
R. Raghavendracharya. 

10. The Bodhayana Grihyasutra. Edited by Dr. R. Shama Sastry, B.A. Ph.D. 

11. The Alankara Manihara of Sri Krishna Brahmatanhra 

Parakala Swamin, Part II. 

12. ,, ,, ,, Part III. 

13. The Ayurveda Sutram with the commentary of Yoganandanatha. Edited 

by Dr. R. Shama Sastry, B.A. Ph.D. 

14. The Taittiriya Brahmana with the commentary of Bhatta Bhaskara 

Misra, supplemented with Sayana’s Ashtaka II. Edited by Dr. R. 
Shama Sastry, B.A., Ph.D. 

15. The Kavya Prakasa of Mammata Bhatta with the Sanketa commentary 

of Manikya Chandrasuri. 

16. Smriti Chandrika, Asaucha Kanda, by Devandabhatta. 

17. Index Verborum to the published texts of the Kautilya Arthasastra, 

Part I, A to N. 

The Curator, Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras.— 

1. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Telugu Manuscripts in the Govt. Oriental 

Manuscripts Library, Madras, Vol. II, by S. Kuppuswami Sastry. M.A. 

2. A Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts, collected during the Triennial, 

1916 — 17 to 1918 — 19 for the Govt, Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, by S. Kuppuswami Sastry, Esq., M.A., 

Vol. Ill, Part II. Tamil. 

The Smithsonian Institution, Washington.— 

1. Tlie Shake Religion of Puget Sound, by T.T. Waterman. 

2. The Use of Idols in Hopi Worship, by T. Walter Fewkes. 

3. Two Chaco Canyon Pit Houses, by Neil M. Judd. 

4. The Collections of Old World Archaeology in the United States National 

Museum, by J. M. Casanowicz. 

5. The Excavations at Askalon, by Prof. J. Carstang, D.Sc. «* 
Rajasabhabhushana Rev. Father A. M. Tabard, M.A., M.R.A.S., M.B.B. — 

Catalogue des Manuscrits des Anciennes Archives 
de LTnde Francaise Tome 1 and II, 

Mr. S. K. Narasimhaiya. — 

“ Founder of Bangalore.” 

By Purchase— 

Bharathivilasa Granthamala No. 9. “Chanchale, ” by M. N. Kamath, 

Do. No. 5, “Suvarnasamputa, ” by B. K. Prabhu. 

Madhuravanee •Series No. 17, “Seleema Begum,” edited by Hajiuman 
Mysore, 


Kadambari Sangrafaa. Published by C. Venkataramana Sastry, Vol. 10. 

Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

Bharativilas Series No. 9, Vol. Ill, “Hemalatba, ” by M. Seshadri. 
Kadambari Series No. 29, ‘^Rohini, ” by T. K. Nanjundaiya. 

“Sanathana Dharaia Kathavali, ” Part 1, by Anavatti Rama Rao. 
Bharativilasa Series No. 6, “ Hanumadvijaya Natakam,” by Anavatti 

Rama Rao. 

“ Mahabalachala’* Mabima, ” by Messrs. Nanjunda Sastry, Agameeka 
Akamhari Dikshat. 

Kadambari Series No. 42, “Rame, ” by H. Raghavendra Rao. 

Kalahapriyaprahasana, ” by Asthana Vidwan Nanjangud Srikanta Sastry. 
“Vinayaka Vijaya, ” by Venkatasubbiah. 

“Sojigada Bhandavya, ” by S. Krislinaswamy. 

“Sowdamini, ” by C. Venkataramana Sastry. 

“jaya Valmiki, ” by S. Rajagopala Krishna. 

Chitra Charitra, ” by Pandit K. Rajagopala Chakravarti. 

“ Sulochana, ” by C. Venkataramana Sastry. 

“ Yakshiniya Mosa, ” by C. Venkataramana Sastry. 

“ Chuda Darsana, ” by Anavatti Rama Rao. 

“ Kamala Kumari, ” by M. N. Kamath. 

“ Viswanatha, by C. Venkataramana Sastry. 

“Savitri, ” by R. M. S. 

“ Shvetadri Sanchara, " by C. Venkataramana Sastry. 

“Jaya Chandrike, ” by C. Venkataramana Sastry. 

“Sri Rama Bhujanga Stotra, by C. Venkataramana Sastry. 

“Nanakana Charitre, ” by R. Srinivasa Rao and Hanuman. 

“ Vidyabhivriddhi, ” by Pandit K. Rajagopala Chakravarti. 

“ Garalapuri Shastrigala Charitre, ” by C. Venkataramana Sastry/ 

“ Karnataka Year Book, ” English Edition. 


? 
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EXCHANGE. 




I. The Editors of : — 

1. “ HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” BanUpore. 

2. “INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” British India Press, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

3. “CEYLON ANTIQUARY,” The “ Times of Ceylon”, Colombo. 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW, ” Calcutta. 

5. “ THE HINDU MESSAGE, ” Srirangam. 

6. “ WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” Teppakidam, Trichinopoly. 

7. “ THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH, ” Vepery, Madras. 

8. “ THE EASTERN BUDDHIST ”, The Library, Sinshu 

Otani University, Kyoto. 

9. “ THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Madras. 

10. “ THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mount Road, Madras. 

11. “ THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Lahore. 

12. “ ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDIS- 

CHEN GESELLSCHAFT,” Halle, Germany. 

13. “THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” Burdxvan, Bengal. 

14. “THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY,” New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 

15. “THE K ALP AKA,” Tinnevelly. 

16. “’EVERYMAN’S REVIEW,” Madras. 

17. “ MAN,” The Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

18. “ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, 13, te eltevreden, Java. 

19. “ MAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi B.N.Ry. {India) 

20. “ THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAM ALA,” Mysore. 

21. “ THE MYSORE CHRONICLE,” Tumkur. 

22. “THE JAIN GAZETTE”, Parish Venkatach ala Iyer Street, 

George Town, Madras. 

23. “THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Navsari Chambers, 

Outram Road, (opposite Hornby Bond), Fort, Bombay. 
24! “ PRABUDDHA BHARATA, ADWAITA ASRAMA,” 

, Mayavati P.O., Almora Dist 

25. “ THE SHAMA’A,” Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 

2^. “ VISHVA-BHARATHI, ” 10, Cornxvallis Street, Calcutta, 

27. “*NAVASHAKTI, ” Dharxmr. 



28. “THE SHRINE OF WISDOM, ” The Hermetic Truth Society, 

^ Lincoln House, Acacia Road, Acton, London {21 -3). 

29. “ WELFARE, ” Calcutta. 

30. “ MYSORE BLUE BOOK AND PUBLICITY JOURNAL, ” 

Bangalore. 

31. “BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON,” Colombo. 

32. “ KARNATAKA SAHITYA PARISHATPATRIKA, ” Bangalore. 

33. “EPIGRAPHIA INDO-MOSLEMICA, ” Simla. 

34. “ YOGAMIMAN SA,” Kunjavana, Lonavla, Bombay. 

35. “THE LITERARY REVIEW,” Nagpur City. 

36. “THE MYSORE GAZETTE,” Librarian, PtMic Offices, 

Bangalore. 

37. “PRABUDDHA KARNATAKA,” Karnatakasangha, Central 

College, Bangalore. 

38. “ INDIAN STORY TELLER,” 164, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

39. “THE GUARDIAN,” 86, College Street, Calcutta. 

40. “ THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA,” 5, Russel Street, Calcutta. 

41. “THE PREMA,” Ttmgabhadra P.O. 

42. “AL KALAM,” Bangalore. 

43. “VRITTANTA PATRIKA,” Mysore. 

44. “ MYSORE CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL,” 

No 7, 1st Road, Chamrajapet, Bangalore City. 

Publications from : — 

II. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 
ni. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHiEOLOGY, Simla. 

IV. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA 


RESEARCH SOCIETY, Patna. 


V.^ ^ 

Do. 

“ THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY”, 

Bombay Branch, Bombay. 

VI. 

Do. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

VII. 

Do. 

THE INDO-FRENCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

Pondicherry). 

VIII. 

Do. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston^ Mass., U.S.A. 


IX. THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, Madras. 
X. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY; 

XI. THE REGISTRAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY, Madras. 



XII. THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, Calcutta. 

XIII. THE SECRETARY OF— 

(а) THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC ’’LIBRARY, Madras. 

(б) THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad {Deccan), 

(c) THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

74, Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 

(d) THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poo?ta. 

{e) LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOCIETE ASIATIQUE, 

7, Rue de Seine, Paris, 

(/) THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lahore, 
ig) THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, 

D. C. (U.S.A.) 

(h) THE BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, 

24311 , Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

(i) THE PURRA TATTWA MANDIR, Ahmedahad. 

ij) THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 

Town Hall, Fort, Bombay. 

(h) THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 

172, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
(1) ASSOCIATION FRANgAISE DES AMIS DE L’ORIENT, 

Musee Gtiimet, Place dHena, Paris {XVI). 

XIV. T;HE SUPERINTENDENT OF— 

ARCHaEOLOGICAL survey, Southern Circle, Madras, 
ib) RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State, Srinagar. 

(c) ARCHaEOLOGY, Trivandrum, Travancore, ^ 

XV. THE CURATOR, Oriental Library, Mysore. 

XVI. ASSISTANT ARCHaEOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT 

FOR E?lGRA?BY,n Madras. 
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lINTRODUCTION. 


With this issue, Vol. XV, of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
will be complete, and these fifteen volumes will form the first series of the 
Society’s transactions. 

From July 1925, it is proposed to begin a new \ ear for the Society’s 
Journal, instead of from October 1925, to be in keeping with the official 
year o? the State ©f Mysore, and to commence the second series of the 
Society s transactions. 

The present issue mu}- be considered a special number for several 
reasons. It is issued in June, ',\ ith a view to close a period, that of child- 
hood in the life of the Journal. The reader is also provided with a short 
introduction regarding the beginnings and growth of the Mythic Societ\'. 
This is followed by extracts from the President’s speeches at ti?e ^.several, 
annual meetings. And a general subject-index on the contents of the first 
series of the Journal closes the issue. 

As the june issue of the ‘Mythic Journal’ completes the first fifteen years 
of the Society’s activities, it will he but fitting to touch on a few topics of 
general interest concerning the Mythic Society. 

The main object of the Mythic Society has all along been : — 

fifj to i?»i-ombte the study of the sciences of archaeolog}’, ethnology, 
4 History^ religions and allied subjects, more particularly in Mysore 
and vSoTithern India, 


(b) to stimulate research in the above subjects, and 

(c) to publish the transactions of the Society in a Quarterly Journal. 

• The meetings of the Society are conducted in the Daly Memorial 

Hall, within the premises of the Mythic Society. The Journal has throughout 
been published in time unlike similar publications which are often one or two 
months after the date when they are due. The same rate of subscriptions, 
■viz., Rs. 5 and 3 respectively for the Resident and Moffussil members, has 
been maintained even during the war when everything had become costly 
and printing and paper costs fairly prohibitive. 

The Society has served to bring together Indians and Europeans of rdl 
classes and grades into intimate personal contact and its members have all 
been prompted, by a closer acquaintance with our history, to make known 
the fair name of Mysore all over the world. 

It is a most pleasing and gratifying recollection to record the great 
assistance rendered to the Society by the patronage of H. H. the Maharaja 
of Mysore, H. H. the Yuvaraja of Mysore, H. H. the Maharaja Gaikwar of 
Baroda, and of the British Residents, Sir Hugh Daly (after whom the Daly 
Memorial Hall is named), the Hon’ble Mr. H. V. Cobb, and the Hon’ble 
Mr. W. P. Barton. 

The elite and the intelligentsia of the Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Europeans throughout India, and particular]}- in Southern India, have thought 
it an honour to be members of our Society.* 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction for the President and the Committee 
of the Mythic Society that for fifteen years, either in their Quarterly Journal 
or at the meetings of the Society, no single word was ever uttereu or any 
expression ever used, that might possibly give offence toMndians or 
Europeans : so Catholic prelates and priests and Protestant clergymen 
as well as Hindus and Muhammadans, all along, have been very warm 
supporters of the Mythic Society and very valuable contributors to its Journal. 
It has been the constant aim of every member of the Societ}- to make India, 
most esijccially Mysore, better known and, we have no doul'*t whatever, that 
it has, through its Journal and the lectures arranged in its premises, Jargely 
achieved its purpose. 

We have not only got a fine habitat amidst picturesque, attractive and 
important surroundings but we have been enabled to build a ver}- valuable 
and costly Library. The books under the rules arc not lent (uit and g.s long as 
this rule is kept carefully in force, wc have no doubt in course of time our 
Library will become one of the finest in India on antiquarian lore. 

* The Mythic Society was started in 1909 while the foundation of the M^-soreiJJniversity 
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May the Mythic Society continue to flourish for ever and this first series 
be followed by man}’ more ! 

During these fifteen years, Rajasabhabhushana the Reverend A, -M. 
Tabard, M.A., M.B.E., M.R.A.S., has been the life and soul of 

the Society. His work and love for the Mythic Society may best be 
characterised in the words of Sir Leslie Miller: Father Tabard is the 
Mythic Society and the Mythic Society is Father Tabard. May he for many 
more years rejoice in the progress of the Mythic Society, which we know will 
ever have a warm corner in his heart ! 


F>angalore, 
19th June, 1925. 


S. Srikantaiya. 
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EXTRACTS. 

The following extracts from the Presidential addresses and the Chair- 
men’s speeches, as well as from the speeches made by Their Highnesses the 
Maharaja and the Yuvaraja of Mysore at the time of Laying the Foundation 
Stone and the Opening of the Dah- Memorial Hall respectively, will give a 
clear idea of the activities of the Mythic Society: — 

“ This is the fii^t annual meeting of the. Mythic Society ; and whether 
we consider the number of its members at the end of the first year of its 
existence, or the work done during the first session, I think we can look back 
on the last twelve months with feelings of intense satisfaction.” 

“ The Mythic Society is part of a movement which has sprung into 
existence during the last two decades or so. Interest in history, archaeology, 
epigraphy and ethnology has de\'eloped in a wonderful manner in Southern 
India during recent years.” 

“ The scientific world seems to have suddenly awakened to the fact that 
none too soon has this useful work been taken in hand, at least as far as it 
relates to ethnology, as many characteristics of jungle peoples and unknown 
tribes are rapidly disappearing, and if not studied and recorded in time 
will soon, in the words of Professor Haddon, become lost to sight and 
memory. ” 

‘‘ Following in the footsteps of ICgyptologists and Ass}-riologists, scienti- 
fic men in India ha\’e become alive to the value of the result of exca\’ations, 
old inscriptions and archfeological studies to give us an insight into what, at 
the present dav, seems to have a special fascination for the human mind, the 
history of the past.” 

“ The principal object of the Mythic Society is to keep pace, in its 
humble sphere, with that movement which has spread all over the world.” 

^'“The founders of the Society thought that though a great deal had been 
done in Southern India, still a great deal more remained to be done. They 
hoped that their efforts, united to those of the many in Fangalorc and 
gnofnssil Tnterested in those subjects, might help to throw some more light on 
the history, the religions, archa;ology and ethnology of Southern India. 
Though they knew that in Bangalore there w-as a latent interest in all those 
■fa.scinating subjects, yet they hardly expected the outburst of enthusiasm 
wdiich has greeted the birth of the Society.” 

“ The founders of the Mythic Society as well as the founders erf similar 
societies which have spread all over India during the last two decades were 
well aware of these objections. Yet they answer with no uncertain voice. 
All who live in India, whether it be the land of their, birth or ap'land of 
adoption, cannot possibly disinterest themselves from anything that is Indian, 


To understand India, to love and serve it, they must know its history, its 
system of philosoph}’ ; the archaeological remains of the past, which makes the 
landscape so fascinating, must not leave them cold and indifferent.” ^ 

■'* President’s Address. (1910) 
^ ^ 

“ There is also a mine of information in some parts of Southern India 
which never comes to light on account of the difficulties pf publishing. Our 
Journal is open to such and students will alwa 5 \s find us ready to publish 
articles of sufficiently high standard.” 

'f* 5(C ^ ^ i|C 

“ Personally I should welcome and I am sure many of the members will do 
so too, monographs of the great dynasties which have ruled Mysore, at least 
since the dawn of the Christian era. Will not .some of our Indian members be 
tempted, for instance, by the magnificent idea of giving us, with maps of the 
kingdoms and plans of the caiutal cities, a continuous and complete history of 
the Gangas of Talkad and of the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra, as also of 
Bijapur, the Carnatic, of Sira ? ” 

President’s A ddress. (1911) 

^ i|< 

“ I am afraid that an idea has got abroad that our Society is meant only 
for an elite and I have lu-ard it described as the ‘ intellectual aristocracy ’ of 
Bangalore. Nothing could be further from the original idea of its founders 
and the low rate of subscription ought to he proof that it is open to all who 
are interested in the history, archaeology, ethnology and religions of India. 
The afm of the Society is to be popular and consequently to enlist the 
sympathie* of all, for all are no doubt interested were it only in a remote way, 
in these fascinating subjects; Europeans, who have to make India their home 
for the best part of their life, Indians who have every reason to be proi?d of 
the land of their birth.” 

Ji; ::<< :1s * )(c 

“ How’ many, to mention Mvsore alone, think of this fair pro\?ince, onlv 
as a small division of India ; who know nothing of its early history, political and 
religious, who have heard only of Tippu Sultan and consider Seringapa- 
tam the only^ place in Mysore deserving a visit ; who are totallyCgnorant of the 
intricacies of its ethnology or of its architectural beauties ; who when looking 
at a temple are unable to say w'hether it is Dravidian or Chalukyan style of 
architecture, or who pass it by altogether as if the architecture of India were 
not w’orthy df more than a casual glance and sometimes a wholesale 
condemnation,” « 


President’s Address, (1912) 


“ The Mythic Society, as you all know, without excluding anything that 
is Indian, concerns itself more particular!}' with the south of India. It is 
Sotithern India which we wish to study as we believe that in interest, histori- 
cal, archaeological, or otherwise it in no wa}' yields to the north and by the 
south we mean the whole of the Dakshina countr}’ which covers 'the 
whole of India south of the Vindh3'a Mountains, the home of the people 
speaking Telugu, Ma^rathi, Canarese, Tamil, Malayalam, the battlefield in olden 
times of the x\ndhras,Gaugas, Chalukyas, Cholas, Kadambas, Pallavas, Pandyas 
and Cheras, later on the seat of the mighty Vijayanagar Empire, later on still 
the territory studded over with the strongholds of the Marathas, the Polegars 
and the Naiks and now the largest part of the Madras Presidency with the 
Nizam’s Dominions and the States of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, the 
cradle of the Dravidian and Chalukyan styles of architecture, the land which 
has given birth to the great Indian philosophers and religious reformers.” 

President's Address. ( 1913 ) 

“ Their first idea in founding the Society was to bring more intimately 
together both Indians and Europeans. At the outset they thought of the 
Society as of a club where Indians and Europeans would meet to discuss in 
a friendly way the fascinating problems connected vith Indian history, 
archaeology, philosophy and ethnology, and In’ the means of a Quarterly 
Journal to place the result of those discussions before the public, in order that, 
at a time u hen similar studies were being started in almost every province 
of India, Mysore might not be left behind in the path of learning, she who is 
accustomed to lead in manv others.” 

r 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ It is by the study of each province, each race as revealed by archjeolo- 
gy, epigraphy, numismatics, customs and habits that a complete monument 
will*come into existence. Mysoreans must study Mysore, and they will love 
and understand Mysore all the more, then study the history of India as a 
whole and the history of the mighty empire of which India is the brightest 
jewel. ^ The love for, and pride in, their little motherland will lead them to 
love more, understand better, and take more pride in the Indian and British 
empires.” 

“This is what the Mythic Society is trying to do in its modest sphere. ” 

President's Address. ( 1915 ) 

* si: > ± 

“ Sir Hugh Daly’s term of office in this State was distinguished by the 
conclusion of the Mysore Treaty and other important events which will be 
cherished by the people in grateful remembrance. This Memorial'" is £^tribute, 

* The Daly Memorial Hall. 


however, not only to his sympathetic and successful statesmanship, but to his 
genuine love of Mysore, his scholarly interest in its past history and his deep 
and well-known solicitude for all that concerned the well-being of its people.” 

“The hall will serve as the abode of the Mythic Society, an institution in 
which Sir Hugh Daly was keenly interested. A man of scholarly predilictions 
he extended his patronage to the Society while it was still in its infancy, and 
its present satisfactory position is due, in a considerable measure, to the 
encouragement and assistance which it has received at his hands. Its location 
in a building named after Sir Hugh Daly will be an appropriate memento of 
his valued connection with the Society.” 

“It is our fervent hope that under this roof may be developed an atmos- 
phere of research which will spread far and wide in the State and enrich its 
intellectual life, and we consider it a circumstance of happy augury thajL the 
Society should have moved to its new habitation under such distinguished 
auspices.” 

Pi-es'icleiit's Address, ( 1916 ) 

^ ^ ^ 5 |; 

“ Mysore has the talent, Mysore has the patriotism, Mysore must also 
have the enthusiasm. Enthusiasm in fact must be the key-note of the 
Mythic Society. The object we work for is worth it. Under the auspices of 
His Highness the Maharaja, His Highness the Yuvaraja, the Dewan Sahib and 
practically all who are highest in the State let us be up and doing. Let our 
enthusiasm show itself in straining every nerve in making our Society the great 
success it deserves to be. Others have taken the field after us : the Punjab, 
Bihar find Orissa, and Hyderabad. We must not allow those Societies, 
though so^e of them are heaN'ily backed up by their Provincial Governments, 
to outstrip ours. In our efforts we shall find support in the thought that by 
our studies of the objects forming the scope of the M\ thic Society are 
setting another gem, however small, in the fair diadem of Mysore.” 

He Jk Ji: 

“ I am afraid that it is a fact that most Europeans come Dut to this 
country with erroneous ideas about this wonderful land and, strange to say, 
many spend almost a lifetime out here without knowing much more of India 
than on the day they first set foot on Indian’ soil. They have hardly any 
idea that there is any such thing as Indian history or Indian archaeology : 
they may perhaps have read of the Moghul Empire and admired at Delhi, 
Agra, P'atipur-Sikri or some other cities in the North the wonderful remains 
of Moghul aiichitecture but of real Indian history and architecture they 
know j^iext to nothing.” 

“ To nevN'conters to India, whatever their path in life may be, a society 



' r 

like ours should make the strongest appeal more especiall}^ before the fire 
of their enthusiasm has cooled down.” 

“Were I not afraid to appear presumptuous, I would remind them 
that the Mythic Society is a •Mysorean Institution and that sons and lovers 
of Mysore should strain every nerve to make it the great success it deseri'es 
to be and to lielp it to carr}’ the name of Mysore far and wide.” 

, Presidents' Address, (1918) 

^ 

“ The idea which presided at the foundation of the Society was, that 
India is not known as she ought to be, and that there are many fields in her 
history, antiquities, etc., still -unexplored.” 

“With obvious alterations, each one of us might have made ours, the 
worde of the founder of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, ‘ When I con- 
sidered with pain that in the fluctuating, imperfect and limited condition of 
life, such enquiries and improvements could only be made by the united 
efforts of many, who are not easily brought, without some pressing induce- 
ment or strong impulse, to converge in a common point, I consoled myself 
with a hope that if in any country or community such an union could be 
effected, it was among the gentlemen in Bengal, with some of whom I alread\' 
had, and with most was desirous of having, the pleasure of being intimately 
acquainted.’ ” 

“ These grave words of the pioneer organii^er of Asiatic Researches, so far 
back as one hundred and fifty years ago, express forcibl}’ the hopes and fears 
that reigned in our breasts when we few' met for the first tune, nine years ago, 
and decided to launch this infant organi/iation on the waters of the intellectual 
world. While afraid of the sloth natural to human nature which slo-wly creeps 
on, and extinguishes all energy in human efforts, there svere elements of hope 
founded on the fact that the Society was started in M}’sore in the midst of 
scholars, one of whom had decided to_ devote his life to researches connected 
with Southern India, another an Englishman and a friend of Mysore, had 
laid with '^patient labour the foundations of an enlarged histor}’ of Ms’sore, 
while a third, a reputed Indian Sanskrit scholar, had given ns the best tran- 
slation of Shankara’s Bhagavat Gita, and a fourth, a talented son of the soil, 
had already won for himself laurels as the discoverer, in a library in Mysore, 
and translator, of the Arthcisastra, while a fifth occupied the foremost rank as 
an ideal archieologist and antiquarian.” ' ^ 

“Thus, while the fears of Sir William Jones were more than counter- 
balanced by the hopes that his Society was being started in' Bengal, the same 
fears we were subject to, were with equal effectiveness thrown into th,^>,*. shade 
by our confidence in the fact that our infant was being ushered into the world 
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in an atmosphere like that of Mysore, ever’ congenial to all high aspirations 
and wholehearted effort.” 

“ Were we too optimistic ? Have not the advancing years proved to the 
world that a Society like ours was a desideratum in the higher life of Mysore 
and of South India ? In my humble opinion it has so proved its title. 
Leaving apart one of our prime objectives, the cultural rapprochement that 
has been effected between workers in the held, Indian and European, more 
solid work has been done in researches. We need mention only some of the 
subjects discussed at our meetings, the domain of Caste, the Vaishnava 
hagiology, the Dravidian problem. Village administration in the Buddhist 
period, Local Self-government in Ancient India, the vicissitudes of the Vija- 
yanagar empire in Mysore, the rise into power of the Wodeyars, University 
culture during the mediaeval period in Mysore, the relations between Tippu 
and his foreign allies, and last but not least, the outlines of the history of the 
far-famed Hoysala empire sketched out with admirable clearness along with 
the topography of Halebid its capital, by Mr. S, Srikantai3’a.” 

“ Again, who were the earliest settlers in historical times of the plateau of 
Mysore, and did they find Mysore virgin soil on their advent, or were there 
others autochthonous to the country ? What and where are the remains of 
the existence of such a people, and how are they to be found ? The tracts 
connected with Mysore were once much larger, and innumerable have been 
the dynasties that fought for the splendour of its rule and flourished on its 
soil. Its earliest glimpse discloses a medley of Mauryas, Kadambas, Satava- 
hanas, Banas, and Rashtrakutas fleeting before one’s gaxe as pictures in a 
kaleidoscope. All these dynasties claim for themselves an antiquity more 
hoary thai? the rest. Inscriptions tell us but little. Has any of our members 
conceived the idea of poring over the available legends, Puranic and secular, 
touching on these tracts and these dynasties, besides the folklore, tradition 
and popular ballads that may be current, and sifting the true from the mythic, 
settling the basis on which an accurate history of Greater Mysore could be 
built ? ” 

“ Again, concerning the magnificent wilds of teak and sandal, the home of 
the elephant and the bison bordering on the Sahayadri, and now known as the 
M3^sore Malnad, have these impenetrable forests existed as they are forever, 
or do those mighty giants and those sunless recesses represent late conquests 
of untamed nature over fair fields and thriving towns ? These are problems 
which, gentlemen, I confess, haunt my imagination incessantly, and I would 
. like that our Society set about unravelling problems like these.” 

“ But first as J am in recognizing our limitations, first also am I in coun- 
selling opti^mism ; lor as our Secretary has reminded us ‘ Rome was not built 


in a day, ’ and the truth profound as it is true, of what Sir William Jones said 
when opening his Society, appeals to me more and more as years go by. 
Says he, ‘ I may confidently foijjeteil, that an institution so likely to afford 
entertainment and convey knowledge to mankind, will advance to maturity 
by slow, yet certain degrees, as the Royal Society, which at first was only a 
meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford, rose gradually to that splendid 
zenith, at which a H'alley was their secretary, and a Newton their president.’ ” 
“ While thus the Society relies on the individual enthusiasm, the origina- 
lity and the leisure of its members for the accomplishment of good work, it 
has its own responsibility of providing a comprehensive and up-to-date librar}’ 
of standard W’orks for the use of such members. In fact, a library such as I 
refer to is the sine qua non of a research society like ours, and I would add 
my voice to that of our Secretarj^ in requesting the Government of His 
Highness, who have alread}? done so much for us, to crown their benefac- 
tions, by committing to our charge all the kindred literature they have at 
their disposal, scattered for the present among many offices, and many depart- 
ments. We assure them, ive will abundantly justify our use of the volumes 
so granted to us,” 

“ One word more w'ith regard to the name we gave our Society. It has 
been a puzzle to many, and yet few, perhaps, have realized our difficulty in 
naming the Society. It was not to be only archaeological, historical, 
philographical, etc., it was to embrace all those subjects, and more. So, 
one of us suggested that, as we were likely to meet with many m37ths on our 
way, and as, in our opinion, truth without fiction was all that India needed 
to establish her claim to a very early and high civilization, we should call our 
Society the Mythic Society, setting thereby to ourselves the task tb discover, 
as far as possible, what in India is a myth and what is not, in order to build 
upon a sound foundation the histor}^ of India and of the Indian civ'ilization.” 

“There may be two opinions about the suitability of that name, but the 
Society has become known by it, and the Mythic Society it is likely to remain 
till the end of the chapter.” Presuhnfs Address. (1919) 

^ ^ 

“ Since he had been honoured by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
with a unique distinction, he considered himself somewhat of a Mysorean, 
He would then call more particular^’' on all M3^soreans.,to gather round him 
still more closeh’ to make the M 3 ’thic Societ 3 ' a huge success for the*glor 3 ’ of 
Mysore and M 3 ’sore s beloved Maharaja.” President's Address. (1922) 

* * * * > 1 = ^ 

“ One of the objects of the founders of the Mythic Sp^iety was to create 
in Mysore a centre of high intellectual culture.” 


“ That aim was very ambitious, but we knew that Mysore bad the talent 
if we could only bring it out and we felt that ^s Mysore, under the enlightened 
guidance of our Maharaja, had attained the foremost rank among the Indian 
States in political and material progress, it was in the fitness of things that 
in the realms of intellectual culture Mysore should also be the first.” 

“ The facts, that the Royal Asiatic Society' of Great Britain and Ireland 
is seeking a more intellectual association with us and that many universities 
all over the English-speaking world are seeking for complete sets of our 
Journal, have also a significance of their own.” 

President's Address. (1923) 

“ I learn that the Society gives its chief attention to researches connected 
with Mysore history and archaeology, and I earnestly hope that when its 
objects become better known, the people of Mysore at large — not the learned 
few only — will begin to feel pride and interest in its work.” 

“ Much of the credit for the success of the Society and the project of this 
building is due to Father Tabard who has been its founder and mainstay. 
Without him and his enthusiasm for antiquarian research, the Societ}^ would 
not have attained its present position. I have read the addresses by Father 
Tabard at the Annual Meetings of the Society for the last two years, and 
I am much struck by his love of Mysore and its traditions, and his appreci- 
ation of the magnificent relics of the b5^gone times found in this country.” 

‘‘ The building will serve to recall to the memory of future generations 
the name of a high-minded British Officer *' who was a sincere friend of 
Mysojie and its people. It will bring together Europeans and Indians on 
a platform for an object which appeals to the higher intellectual tastes of 
civilized life. I have no doubt that, in the fulness of time, the researches 
conducted within its walls will reveal many a brilliant pagein the past history 
of Mysore.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
at the time of laying the foundation stone of the Daly Memorial Hall. (1916) 

'1^ ^ 'K ^ ^1’. 

“ Gentlemen, I cannot possibly proceed to perform the ceremony of 

opening this hall without being guilty of a serious omission, if I did not say 

a word about that most revered and genial of men, Father Tabard, who, as 

Sir Leslie Miller on€e aptly put it, is himself the Mythic Society. Father 

Tabar3|is the life and soul of the Society and has, as you know, from the 

very beginning so completely identified himself with it that, had it not been 

for his tenacity of purpose, his taste for things antiquarian and, above all 
■ ^ 

Sir Hugh Daly?* 


his intense love for Mysore and its past, we probably should not have had 
the Mythic Society at all and much less found it in the condition that it is 
in io-day.” 

“I trust that, under his pgotection the Daly Memorial Hall, which I am 
about to open, will afford, the Society of antiquarian researches so carefully 
nurtured by Father Tabard will prosper, and that this beautiful hall will 
always serve to refresh the minds of the present and the future generations 
with the memories of a noble-minded British Officer who w'as a sincere Nvell- 
wisher of Mysore and her people.” 

His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore 

at the time of opening the Daly Memorial Hall. (1917) 
'I' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ I will say that I have gone carefully through all the papers published 
in the Journal with, I hope, great benefit to myself. During the tour in which 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore kindly took us all over the Province, 
our pleasure was greatly increased by the knowdedge that we derived from 
the information we got from the Journal of the Society.” 

Sir Hugh Daly. (1914) 

^ ^ ^ >ls ;i< 

“The Mythic Society is a very learned body engaged in deep study and 
research. * * * The Mythic Society is trying to keep alive information 

which, but for its timel}’ succour, is liable to be lost to the world. * * * 

The President’s erudition and industry have left their mark on the proceed- 
ings of this Society, and his interest in Mysore and its traditions and his 
spirit of unselfish service in its cause must command our respeat and 
admiration.” 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya. (1916) 

^ 

” T am confident of the future of this Society, and of its interesting 
utility and success. The keynote of its membership, as displayed in the 
life and example of its President, is a love of India and an abiding and 
affectiorrate interest in its past, its present and its future. * * =h 

a word, the Society forms a happy conjunction of Indian and English 
members, presided over by France — can there be a happier “ Entente ” ? ” 
The Hon. Mr. H. V. Cobb, C.S.I., C.I.E, (1917) 
* * * 

“I am pleased to have an opportunity of publicly paying G*"’tribute 
of admiration to the invaluable services of the Rev. Father ^Tabard. His 
protestations notwithstanding, we all recognize in him the PYather of the 
Mythic Society. He has not only secured the gracidlis patronage and 


continuing encouragement of the Mysore Royal House, but has enlisted 
the sympathy of various other rulers, princes and nobles, from distant 
Nepal in the North to Travancore in the South and from Cooch Behar 
in the East to Baroda in the West. The Society has earned recognition 
also from the Secretary of State for India, the Government of India, and 
the Governments of various Provinces and Indian States. Its unpaid 
ambassadors are found as far away as Japan and the ^United States. It 
has entered the company of similar societies of much longer standing, not 
only in India but in Europe, America and Japan. All this is what Father 
Tabard has given us.” 

Dewan Bahadur Rajadharmapravina 
K. S. Chandrasekhara Iyer, B.A., B.L. (1922) 

'■f' ^ ^ jfc 

“ In conclusion, I want to congratulate the Society on the excellent 
work that has been done during the past year and for the satisfactory 
report. It has enlisted the co-operation of scholars and pandits even 
outside the Mysore State, in other parts of India. It has got an excellent 
library, and it can boast of the continued patronage of the Ruling House 
of Mysore ; His Highness the Gaikwar and the Maharaja of Travancore 
are amongst its Vice-Patrons. **Hs**H:5)f**«if 
We all know what Father Tabard has done for the Mythic Society, how 
persistent he has been in keeping up its activities on a high level.” 
Rajamantradhurina Sir A. R. Banerji, Kt., C.S.I., C.LE. (1923) 

>|c >1; si; ;|c 

“ The salient feature of the Society’s record is a continuous and all-round 
progress, s|^owing that it holds an assured and honoured place among the 
Institutions of the land. * * * * Need I point out that for all this enhanced 
reputation and usefulness our grateful thanks are due in the first instan-ce to 
our President-Founder, and his wise guidance, his indefatigable zeal, and his 
unfailing energy ? * * * The signal merit of the Mythic Society is, that it 
has avoided the fissiparous tendency so evident in all activities in this^part of 
the world, be they mental or social. This Society has viewed the field of 
culture-study steadily, and as a whole, and though particular sub-divisions of 
the field, such as history, ethnology, religion and folk-lore, have been placed 
in charge of special secretaries, this has not broken up the original unity of 
the Mythos, which forms the corpus of the Society.” 

^ Rajatantrapravina 

Br. Brajendra Nath Seal, M,A., Ph.D., D.Sc. (1924) 
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